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PREFAC KE. 


Tue local circumstances which enter into Parochial 
History cannot fail to excite a strong general interest, 
inasmuch as they are particularly connected with the 
rights of property, with public advantages, and private 
comforts, wherein every individual is more or less con- 
cerned. The object, therefore, of the following pages 
is to exhibit as full and as complete an account of 
Parochial management, charities, institutions, and pri- 
vileges, as the utmost diligence, oe. and ge et ve 
enabled me to collect. | 

To the intelligent reader, the History of this Parish 
presents itself with a variety of recommendations. 
It describes a spot of no mean repute from the earliest 
ages, which has passed in succession through the hands 
of several of the highest Nobles of the Realm, and 
which has been honoured by the residence of ihe Soves 
reign, and several members of the Royal race! Sq Dou}s 
A 3 
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With pleasure we transfer our ideas back to the ear- 
liest era of its antient renown, whilst in tracing out the 
vestiges of its long dilapidated and almost forgotten 
palaces, we seem, as it were, in fancy to converse per- 
sonally with the shades of those worthies who’ once 


filled their halls with genuine hospitality and_ stately 


grandeur. : rail 


During the progress of the work, I have been 
favoured with access to most of the public depositories | 
of Records, and have also availed myself of the works of 
such preceding writers, as best. suited my purpose ; and I 
persuade myself that the, antiquarian portion, of. the 
work, especially, will. be deemed not unworthy of 
attentive consideration. 


Some of the opinions which I have frankly but not 


intolerantly avowed,- will, I hope, at least be candidly 


silos similar points , 
- €¥eniam petimus, damusque vicissim ;’ 


n 
and I seek a from undue censure under the. 
banners of liberality, justice, and truth. t iagis 
‘Rien n’est beau que le vrai! le vrai seul est aimable? gia 
‘Itis hoped that any inaccuracies, which inadvertency 
or rapidity in writing may have occasioned, will be par- 
doned. I believe, however, that few material errors 


will be discovered, and that I may venture to assert : 


— Quod potui perfect. 


™,. 
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“Tt only remains for me briefly ‘to return thanks to 
those from whom’ I have received’ kindness or assist- 
ance, 

My especial acknowledgments are due to the Hon. 
and Rey. Dr. Wziuesiry for permission to consult and 
to’ transcribe the papers and manuscript ‘collections 
of the Rev. Dr. Kings his learned Dae eae di in: the 
living. : | net 
Tam also ‘under particular obligations to’ Ricwarp 
E.N. Les, Esq. for procuring me access to the Records 
of ‘the Lords of ‘the’ Manor,’‘and” for ‘the continued 
attentions and! liberal facilities which’ he afforded to me 
throughout my labours.” ‘My numerous references to 
those valuable documents form the most satisfactory 
evidences of the authenticity of the work. 

To W. R. Mivcary, Esq. His Majesty’s Solicitor, of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and J. W. Rupien, Esq. of the 
Land Revenue Office, I am likewise indebted for several 
valuable communications ; and to H. Exnis, Esq. Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum, for the attentions 
shewn. to me at that National Establishment. _ 
| ‘And to every person who afforded me facilities during 
the progress of my enquiries, my “grateful acknowledg- 


ments are e equally due. aie eg, Saige ilrae 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Statistical Account — Early mention— Etymology — Synods 
at Chelsea—Passage of Cesar over the Thames— Situation and 
Boundaries— Hundred of Ossulston— River Thames—Fishery 

| —Embankment, Ferry, and Bridge—Stratification and Soil— 
Commission of Sewers—High Ways--Parish Ways—King’s — 
Private Road— Chelsea Water sie a rosette as 


Convincep that the chief interest of such pursuits ; as 
constitute the subject matter of works like the present, : 
consists in the favourable opinion. formed by the public is 
of their utility, I shall, throughout the progress of my 
inquiries relative to the various objects connected with 
the history of this parish,, endeavour to. make it my 
pleasant task, at every opportunity, to direct the atte 
tion of the reader to whatever facts may appear likely 
to illustrate the advancement of ‘knowledge, learning, = 


and taste; and by a constant and faithful reference to tee 


wt 3 
Banteay acgroae melts > Ronee Ge 


genuine records, to give a correct view of the manners 
and customs of past ages in general, and of this i Hnerensy ne 
ing parish i in particular.’ Se eae ae 


pas pour y arriver, et que la gloire en est 
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2 EARLY MENTION. 


For discussions thus interesting and important, ample, 
indeed, and most satisfactory are the materials in my 
possession, but to reduce the mass into form, with order 
and symmetry, requires patience more than ordinary, and 


abilities far superior to those.I presume to claim: still, 


however, I shall, perhaps, be permitted to hope, that a 
long study, and an ardent love of these pursuits, may 
enable me to produce, at least, no unwelcome per- 
formance. 


Est quoddam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.—Hor. 


The earliest mention we find of Chelsea, occurs in 
the Saxon Chronicle, in the year 785; from that his- 
torical record it appears that a.Synod was held here 
in the abovementioned year, and at which period it was 


tlie residence of Offa, King of the Mercians. The 


meeting or holding of this Council has been recorded — 


by several historians, but none of them seem to have 
considered the ancient Chelchythe as being synonymous 


with the modern Chelsea. ‘Some have placed the site © 
of that Council in Lancashire, others in Cheshire, and | 


others in Kent. Notwithstanding the time which. has 


_ elapsed since the event took place, and the disétepancy 


of opinion which exists relative to its locality, some ~ 


elucidation may be still allowed, even though the attempt 
should not be deemed conclusive. Every legitimate 
historian ought to feel anxious for the dignity and 


antiquity of his subject, in strict subordination to candour. 


and truth. | 
~ Chron. Sax. A.D. 785. There was a Geflit- 
fullic Sinod at Cealc-hythe.” Mr. Ingram renders the 


sont ensevelis dans loublie? Et si on est assi heureux pour en 


bien y en-a-t-il ou elles ne sauroient atteindre. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 


_ tirer quelques uns de V’obscurité par de penibles recherches, com- __ 


a Multi: sed omnes illachrimabiles iia ay 
7. Urgentur; ignotiquelongA 


Nocte: carent quia vate sacro. 


ae ; Genebrier, Hist. de l’Empereur Carausius, p. 1. 


oak . a 
sills ibe aiaaal Mp ig ticks YY, 5 


lets eel oe 7 og~ 


2 2 Gent. Mag. Feb. 1826. p. 111. 


SYNODS A'T CHELSEA. 3 
last word, in modern letters, Chalk-hythe; and in the 
prefixed map of Saxon England, Cealc-hythe is placed 
in Lancashire, with a Roman G subjoined, denoting that 
it rests on Bishop Gibson’s authority, who, with other 


commentators on this passage, have hitherto concurred 


in fixing upon Kilcheth, a village in Lancashire, on the 
borders of Cheshire, as the spot where this important 
Synod was held. Mr. Clarke, in his “ Connection of 
Coins,” has introduced a long note in favour of this 
conjecture ; and Miss Gurney has adopted it in her 
elegant translation; but their reasoning appears to be 
inconclusive. In the Index to the Saxon Chronicle, ’ 
Challock, or Chalk, in Kent, is suggested, a sufficient 
proof that the editor was not satisfied with Kilcheth.' 
It is hardly probable that the scene of this memorable 
Council, where “ the glorious King Offa, with his Arch- 
bishop and Bishops,” met the Romish Legates, Gregory, 
Bishop of Ostia, and Theophylact, Bishop of Todi, was 
an obscure hamlet in Lancashire, but Chelsea, on the 
banks of the Thames, thesouthern boundary of the 
kingdom of Mercia. This opinion may be supported 
by many cogent arguments ; but the identity appears so 
evident, that one corroborative proof only is necessary. 


’ The King of Mercia had recently added Middlesex to 


his hereditary dominions; and there is stiil extant a 
charter granted by that monarch in the very same year, 
to the neighbouring Monastery of Thorney, now West- 


-minster.? In the subsequent century, there was also. 


a Synod held at Chelsea, under Wulfred, ‘Archbishop _ 
of Canterbury, concerning the consecration ‘of Churches. 
Synod apud Celichyth, sub Wulfred, Anno Domini, 816. 
De Modo Consecrandi Ecclesias. Spelman. Conc. 
tom. 1. p. 318. Mr. Lysons says, he has seen it written 
canoe in an old charter of Edward the Cones 


“1 The situation of Cacuith, or Calchythe, where it was held, 


is disputed. I suspect it to be Chelsey, which was called 
Chelscithe as late as the end of the fifteenth century. Lel. Coll: 
v. 4. p. 250. - Vita Offee apud Matt. Paris. | 

‘Lingard’s Hist, of England, vol: 1,. nats 174. 
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and hence objected to the obvious etymology, on the 
eround that there is neither chalk nor hill in the parish.’ ' 
But “ hylle” is an evident mistake for “ hythe ;” and 
Cealc- hythe signifies not a place abounding in chalk, 
but a wharf or landing place for chalk brought from 
other quarters. Henry of Huntingdon has preserved 
the intermediate and connecting link | between the ancient 


and modern names, by writing it Cealcyde, which the _ 


Normans would, of course, soon pronounce Chelsie.’ 


In the ancient record of Domesday, it is written 
Cerchede, 


Chelchea, Newcourt says, “ If I may offer my own 


conjecture, why may not Chelchith, for so it is written 
in old records, come from the Saxon word Ceald, or 
Ceole, which signifies cold, or coldness; and Hyde, 


_. a port or haven, which seems to agree very well with 


the situation of this place, it standing open upon the 
banks of the Thames, which is here very wide, and in 
winter very cold and bleak.”* Norden says, ‘ It is so 


called from the nature of the place, whose strand is like — 


the Chesel, (ceosel, or cesel,) which the sea’ casteth up 
of sand and pebble stones, thereof called Cheselsey, 
briefly Chelsey, as is Selsey, in Sussex.”* “Skinner 


agrees with Norden, and derives Chelsea from shelves 


of sand; and ey, or ea, land situated near the water.® 


Leland supposes it forbé named of a shelf, ‘* for so do - 


6 


the watermen call a bank of sand that riseth in a river. 
The parish retained the name of Chelchethe, in the 
taxation of Pope Nicholas, in 1291; and this was 
the common way of spelling it for several centuries. 
Among the manorial records of the time of Edward IT. 


Chelcheya, & 
it 1S spelled Chelehithe. 


A different etymology, displaying ane ae and re- 
search, has been suggested. This word Chelchey, was no 
other than Chaulchée, the old French for that which, in 
modern French, is written Chaussée ; in Engl cop, 


A Environs of London, vol. 2. p. 70. . 

> Gent. Mag. May, 1826, p. 424. * Repertorium, vol. 1. p. 583. 
-* Spec. Britan. p.17. 5 Etymolog. Dict. Voc. 

° Lambard’s Topog. Dict. p. 7. | 
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or Causeway. Menage, in his Etymological Dictionary, 
derives Chaussée from the Latin Calcata, trodden, from 
whence the Italians formed calzata, and the Spaniarrds 
calcada. The chaussées de Brunehault, he observes, are 
called by the Latin writers of the middle ages, calceie 
Brunechildis ; he adds, “on prononcoit autrefois chaul- 
chée,” and refers to Froissart.’ Todd states, that, “ in old 
French, it is sometimes written caucé, and ‘also ‘ealsey.” 
From thaussée, or causey, (as we read it in 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 16. of the old translation,) which word, in after 
time, was corrupted into causeway ; thus we ascend, on 
the one hand, from causeway, through causey, chinussée, 
cause, calsey, CHAULCHE, to calcata, and, on the other 
hand, from chelsea, through CHELCHEY, CHAULCHHE, 
equally to calcata. Hence it will appear that the name 
Chelchey was given originally to that important em-_ 
bankment and highway which, by excluding the tides, 
(whose ancient power the extent of the alluvial soil, 
stretching inland far beyond the present river-bank, 
amply witnesses,) first rendered this point of land 
equally habitable and desirable ; and, accordingly, it be-. 
came, during several ages, the favourite resort of the 
principal personages connected with the court. CHEL- 
sea, therefore, will have originally signified, by emi- 
nence, la CuausEs, or the CaAusEWAY. 
Whilst treating. of the early history of this cael it 
may be desirable to notice eo of a modern 
historian relative to the passage of Cesar over the 
Thames, in the fifty-fourth year before the Christian era. 
This celebrated event in the annals of our native country, 
is usually considered to have taken place higher up the 
river, near Staines, according to the opinion of Camden, 
and other writers of credit; but Maitland, in his History 
of London, offers the following plausible data for con- 
sidering Chelsea the most. probable situation for this 
passage ; and it is a circumstance by far too important 
and interesting to be left unnoticed by the topographical 
historian. In the absence of positive PRO! it must pre 


1 Vol. 1, fol. 114. Edit. J. Petit, ots nis 
nS Pog Se 
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confessed that the conjecture displays no little proba- 
bility ; and from the labour and pains bestowed there- 
upon, it seems entitled to our impartial consideration, | 
especially as it appears to agree in a remarkable manner 
with the narrative of the Roman historian. 3 

The Britons having been defeated in the reign “of 
Claudius by the Roman Pretor,' were obliged to take 
refuge in their bogs and marshes on the banks. of the 
Thames; but being closely pursued by the Romans, 
they forded that river, and the Romans were. unable to 
follow them, until after the arrival of the Emperor 
Claudius, when he with his army also passed the river, 
and completely routed them. 

“This consideration,” Maitland says, “ bceasioued 
my attempting to find out the largest marshes on the 
south side of the Thames, where there was any proba- 
bility of a ford, when I discovered that the. greatest 
marshes on that side before the imbanking of the said 
river, reached from Wandsworth to Woolwich; where- 
fore I endeavoured, by sounding the said river, at 
several neap tides, ‘from the first of these places to 
London Bridge, to discover a ford, which, to my no 
small satisfaction, I did on the 18th of September, 
anno 1732, about ninety feet west of the south-west 
angle of Chelsea College Garden; where, in a right 
line from north-east to south-west, I found the deepest 
part of the channel) rage only four feet seven inches - 
deep; and the day before, it blowing hard from the 
west, my waterman assured me that the water then _ 
was ee a foot lower; and at such tides, before the 
course of the river was obstructed, either by banks or 
bridges, it must have been considerably shallower ; 
and, considering that this is the lowermost ford in the 
river Thames, I not only take it to be the place where 
_ the Britons. passed, but likewise that which Julius 
Cesar forced,’ (A. A. C. 54.) when he ners the Britons, 


1 Dion. Cass. Hist. Rom. Lib. 60. : ee 
2 Cxsar cognito eorum consilio, ad flumen Tamesin, in as 
Galiecllenni” exercitum duxit: quod flumen uno omnino loco . 
pegiius, atque hoc wzré, transiri_ potest. EO quuni venisset,, ani-- 
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notwithstanding what has been alledged by Camden, and 
others, in favour of Cowey Stakes, where the water is 
not only deeper, but likewise that there are many other 
places in the said river, between the ford above men- 
tioned, and Cowey Stakes, which are much shallower.” 
In Antoninus’s second journey, London appears to 
have been seventy-seven Roman miles from the port 
Ritupis, in Kent, where Cesar landed, to which being 
added about three of the same miles, from the millia- 
rium, (London Stone) in Cannon Street, to the afore- 
said ford at Chelsea, they will exactly answer to the 
account of about eighty miles, given by Cesar of the 
distance of Cassivelaun’s confines from the Sea, where 
he passed the river Thames; whereas seventeen Roman 
miles, the distance from London to Cowey Stakes, 
being added to the account in the Itinerary, the same 
will be thereby increased to ninety-four miles, which 
can by no means agree with the account given “by 
Cesar.”? 7 bat 
_Srruation.—Chelsea is pleasantly situated upon a 
gentle rising ground, about fifteen feet higher than the 
Thames, which makes the houses dry, clean, and healthy, 
and affords a most pleasant prospect on the east towards 
London and Westminster; northward, to Kensington; 
madvertit ad alteram fluminis ripam magnas ésse copias hostium 
instructas: Ripa autem erat acutis sudibus preefixis munita; 
ejusdemque generis sub aqua TM es ae tegebantur : 
lis rebus cognitis 4 captivis perfugisque, Caesar, praemisso equi- 
tatu, confestim legiones subsequi jussit. Sed ea celeritate atque 
. impetu milites ierunt, quum capite solo ex aqua exstarent, ut 
- hostes impetum legionum atque equitum sustinere non possent, 
ripasque dimitterent, ac se fugee mandarent.—De Bello Gallico, 
Lib. V. § xiv. Clarke. MOT GOS 
-Polyznus relates that Cesar was indebted more to stratagem — 


than valour for this victory, as he obtained it by sending forward — 
an elephant bearing some archers and armed men on his back. — 


The Britons, never having before seen such an animal, were’. 


struck with dismay, and fled precipitately.—Polyznus, Lib. VIII. 
1 Maitland’s London, vol.i. p. 5. men 


2 Summa imperii bellique administrandi, communi consilio,  __ 
permissa est Cassivellauno; cujus fines a maritimis civitatibus, EON 


flumen dividit, quod uppellatur Tamesis, @ mari, circiter, millia — 
passuum LXXX.—De Bell. Gall. v.§ ix. (gti Ai dstaaes 
eae 
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Hampstead, and Highgate ; and on the south and west 
into Kent and Surrey." | 

‘The. county of Middlesex received itschamie from 
having. been inhabited by a party of Saxons, who being 
situated in the midst of the three kingdoms of the East, 
West, and South Saxons, were called by their neighbours 
Middlesaxons, which in common. conversation — was 
soon abbreviated to Middlesex. It possesses superior. 
advantages over every other county in comprising the 
capital of the British empire; and those ancient and - 
populous parishes by which it is surrounded; one of 
the most interesting of which, it is the object of the: 
present work to describe.” 

Bounpariss.— Chelsea is bantitied on the north by 
the Turnpike Road to Fulham, which separates it from 
Kensington; on the east by a rivulet, which divides it 
from St. George’s, Hanover Square, and rises near West 
End, Hampstead ; and, after crossing Hyde Park, where 
it forms the Serpentine River, and Knightsbridge, flows 
behind Cadogan Place into the Thames, near Ranelagh. 
In the month of January, 1809, this nivale overflowed. 
its banks, inundated the surrounding fields, filled the 
lower parts: of the adjoining houses with water, and 
caused great devastation for several days. ‘The waters 
formed a large lake, extending from the corner of Royal 
i Hospital Row, on ‘the west, to the Bun House, on the 

east, being several feet indepth and boats were in readi- 
ness to carry passengers on their journey to and. from 
London ; the damage incurred by this awful visitation | 
was very considerable, especially among those whose 
habitations stood in the immediate vicinity of the creek. 
Since that period, great improvements have been. made 
to this water-course, which will, in’ all probability, pre- 
vent, or at least greatly diminish a recurrence of this 

vf Dr. King’s MS. account of Chelsea. 


—27To the north of the Cantii, and of the Fhames, were seated 
the Trinobantes, or Trinovantes, who inhabited the districts now 
denominated Middlesex and Essex, together with a part of Hert- 


 fordshire ;: having Trinobantum, or Trinovantum, afterwards bet- 


ter known by the names of Londinum and Augusta for: thea, ee 


et capital. —Whitaker’ s History of cagichipeeaiclaee vol. 2. p. 205 » 


a ate: 
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calamity in future. On the-west,.a rivulet, which rises 
near Wormholt Scrubs, and falls into the Thames 
facing Battersea Church, divides it from the parish of 
Fulham ; and on the. south, it is bounded. by the 
Thames.! 

LENGTH AND. Brann: —The parish extends, in 
length, from Grosvenor Bridge, on the north-east, to the 
bridge at Sandy-End, on the north-west, five hundred 
and twenty poles, or a mile and a half and forty poles, 
being the length of the King’s Private Road, which 
passes through the middle of the parish. . From the 
rivulet near the Royal Hospital Stairs, on the south- 
east, to the creek which separates it from Fulham,, on 
the ,south-west; along the Thames side, four. hundred 
and ten poles, or a mile and a quarter and ten: poles. 

Now taking the medium of these two dimensions, 
it ~will amount to four hundred and sixty-five poles, 
-which make a mile and a quarter and sixty poles. 

The breadth of the parish is, from Spring Garden, 
and the bridge. at Knightsbridge, by the rivulet down to’ 
the Royal Hospital Stairs, three hundred and forty-five 
- poles, or a mile and twenty-five poles; from the bridge, 
leading to Walham Green by that rivulet down to the 
Thames, about one hundred and sixty poles, or half a 
mile; but, for at least two-thirds of the length, it being 
not above half a mile broad, we must abate of the mea- 
sure, and account the western part, for a mile, to amount 
to about three hundred and twenty acres, and the eastern 
part, which is the-broadest, will: amount to about three 
hundred acres, drawing a ine from Sam’s House, on the 
Cosimon) to the end of Cheyne Walk.’ | 

This answers nearly to the survey taken by pane 
Homilies in the year 1664, which he has thus par- 
ticularized ; viz. 


aa" > Aeres. R. Po. 
_East of Church Lane oceesess 445 1 17 
— West of Church Pape: cooesss 185 2 26 


Desks hs | See 83 Sa 


1 Dr. Rings s MS. Seopunt tot chelsea. x ubi Kenneee pre Sk Cora 
'2 Dr..King’s MS.ibid. PTE og OF Ee 
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i. Gardens, &c. about the Manor House, then Acres. R. P. 
_ Lord Cheyne’s and the Bishop of Win- tats. 
chester’s Ya Gabe lane e elie we 6 sete: 6 etree je wel eater ale min 9 O i6 


9. Site of Houses, Gardens, &c. Site of the 
Town pee see YHOO SHR HE HSOHO OS CHER OS 63 


2 
>. Parkescess coccocsececs eos 7 eeee cone 40 O QO 
. 4, Glebe Land ecco cosccecenccecees . 23 1. 33 
' 5. Arable Land ceocsccesee vevces recess 300 3 18 
6. Meadows in East and West Fields --+--- 38 83 22 — 
4, Pasture Ground «*eeece cove sevovececces. 198 |] 15 
8. The Common contained in all «+++. +.+. 87 OO 7 
63L 0 8 


Besides the lands abovementioned, there is a parcel. 
of out-grounds, which pays taxes to the king, church, 
and poor, and belonging to this parish, lying near Wils- 
den, the particulars of which are mentioned in Dr. King’ S 
: account of Chelsea, as follows :— if 


WILSDEN. " 


“‘ The knowledge of what number of acres this out part of the 
parish contains, 1-got accidentally from Mr. Pennant, who found 
an account thereof among Mr. Parry’s papers, of Clifford’s Tun. 

«“ A list of land lying near Wilsden, in the county of Middle- 


sex, which pay tithes to the Rector of Chelsea. 
. Acres.» 


/1. A Ground lying on the west side of the Common, 
called by the name of the Mead, supposed to be 
_. demised to Mr. Fowks, of Gray’s Inn ++++++++22 32 
2. The Wood Ground, called by the name of Bush- | Gut 
field, held by Dr. Rogers eoecerevecsee eovece 16 
3. The Barn Field, held by the said Dr. Rogers «+++ 22 © 
4. The Four Hills, part whereof is demised by All. 
_ Souls College to the said Dr. Rogers, and other 
pert thereof to Madam Nelthorp «+++. ecessss 64 
ae 
“ambi account falls short. of my late Lord Cheyne’s — 
given in to me, which made the out grounds +--+ 156" 


ii the year 1767, a survey of these lands was takeay 
and an accurate map drawn, by order of the Rev. Mr. 
Heber, at that time Rector, who presented the map to * 
the panel, ‘and it is now in the vestry. 


1 ‘Dr. King’s. Mss. ubi mapa. 
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The parcels of land are thus distinguished Siete 


| No. | Proprietors’. Names. Names of Pieces. Quantity. » 
| 1 eeseoceeeernres Plow Field-+++.«.. 23 1 21 
9 eerservee eecoseer Cutler’s Field eeeeee 21. 1 10 

3 | Mr. Godfrey -.-- Barn Field-+--+.+- | 23 3 82 

4 Fa tt fh A Twelve Acres::++-. | 12 3 39 
5. ee tis ‘oeee i Another: Ditto aere e 15 = : 15 

6 Mr. Liffe---+-.seee The Slip --+- eevee 9 PARES Be 

7 | Ladies of the Manor | Another Ditto «»-. | 4 2. 6 
Mrs. Patridge ~+ | Thirty Acres -- } me! ; oes 
18%)) 320'8 


Totals» «cesses ee 


* 


These lands are surrounded by the parishes of Pad- 
dington and Kensington ; a great part of them belongs 
to All Souls College, Oxford, being within their manor 
of Malures.* Lysons informs us, that, in the year 1354, 
William Northwell released the manor of Malores, or 
Malures, in the parishes of Wilesden, Paddington, 
Chelsea, and Fulham, to Bartholomew Lord Berghershe, 
- who, the same year, granted it to John Pecche, Citizen 
arid Clothier, who died seized of it in 1379, leaving it 
to Sir William Pecche, his son and heir. In the year — 
1412, John Pecche, grandson of John abovementioned, 
granted the reversion after the death of William Con- 
stantyn and his wife, to whom he had: before made a 
grant, for the term of their lives, to Elias Davey. After 
various deeds of trust and mortgage, it was conveyed — 
by William Crowmere and others, to Thomas*Chichell — 
and others, who surrendered it to Henry the Sixth.’ 


1 It frequently occurs, that portions of a county are separated 
from the main body, and insulated by the surrounding shires. 
This is supposed to have arisen from their belonging, before the — 
limits of counties were absolutely settled, to some powerful per- 
_ son, whose residence was far distant; and which, therefore, — 


in old assessments, were rated in the county where his Mansion _ 


lay. These lands continued so taxed, because a reputed part of 
that shire. The same observation may be applied to insulated 
- portions of parishes and hundreds.—Dugdale’s Warwick. p. 441. 
2 Vol, 3. p. 618. } | G04 soa To ign 
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The manor, or farm of Malores, is described in the 
Records just mentioned, as consisting of some houses, 
and about one hundred and twenty acres of land. At 
the time of the ecclesiastical survey, 34th Henry VIII. 
All Souls College received of William Cade, for the 
manor of Malleries, and two messuages in Harleston 
and Willesdon, the yearly rent of £13. 6s. 8d. Cer- 
tain fields, bearing that name, were held under All 
Souls College, by William Godfrey, Esq. 

These lands originally belonged to Lord Sands, ei 
being seized of this manor in right of his wife, gave 
them to king Henry the VIIIth, in the year 1536; and 
they are first described in a Particular of the manor, in 
the year 1544, but the quantity is not specified. At 
that time they consisted of four closes, and had been 
in the occupation of Henry White and William Person, 
by indenture, dated 1527, for a term of twenty-one 
years, from Lord Sands, and Lady Margaret, his wife. 

The Paddington Canal, which passes through the 
detached parts of Chelsea and Kensington, was opened 
with an aquatic procession, on the 10th of July, 1801, 
in the presence of a great concourse of spectators. It 
_ was made pursuant to an Act of Parliament, passed in 
1795. 

The ‘following is a statement of the profits arising 
feta tonnage and tolls from this Canal, for the year 
1809, as admitted by the Company of Proprietors, and 
the mode and amount of the assessment to the rates of 

this parish, for that part which runs through it. 

- Length of the line of the Canal, 132 miles, including - 
_ the collateral branches. at 
Gross amount of Tonnage admitted by the Pro- £. ss. d. 

prietors for the last year +--+... coveescoee 127,400 0 0 

Interest on money borrowed---- 16,000 0 O © 


Expenses for Repairs eosees 30,000 0 O 
Other Deductions not explained 15,400 0 0 


61,400 0 0 
Leaves to be divided through the Ae 
whole line, amounting to 2a2,an0 ¢ <A R eee 
yards, the net amount of-+++«> 66,000 : ds 0 


- Exclusive of the £15,000. not explained. 
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The Line ofCanalinChelseaParish, 


amounting to 791 yards, forms a| ae 
293rd part of the ‘whole length, . ees Be 
which is to divide the £66, 000., r . £2250 0 
will leave an assessment for at . 
Parish of Chelsea of « -+++ «> 


The parish of Paddington does not admit the deduc- 
ai of the £16,000., nor more of the £30,000 than ab- 
solutely goes for repairs, the expenditure in improvements 
being a benefit to the Proprietors. It is probable, that 
£97,000 will be ratable to the poor, and the Proprietors 
have admitted the Chelsea assessment to be correct. 

In the year 1691,’ it appears, by the following state- 
ment, that the parishioners were indicted for the non- 
repairs of a road at Wilsden, and were acquitted at 
Hicks’s Hall. They were again, indicted by the same 
parties, and acquitted for the second’ time ; and upon a 
third indictment, the trial never came to an issue. 

“An account of the proceedings in the several courts 
of law, between the inhabitants of Chelsea, and several 
persons at Halsdon Green. 

In the year 1691, W. Wilkinson was Surveyor of the 
High Way for the parish of Wilsden. Halsdon Green 
being within that parish, he caused several poor men to 
do statute work, in a private way, called Harrow Tract, 
that had never been repaired by statute work. before, 
the Horse Tract having been made by Lyon’s’ gift. 
There are several parcels of land lying near Kensall 
Green, which pay about nine pounds per annum, for 
tithes to the Rector of Chelsea ; the Horse Tract leading 
through this land is ak out five miles distant from Chelsea, 
‘and has always been repaired by the inhabitants of 
Halsdon Green. 


1 The Earl Cadogan’s Records. 
2 The estates given by Mr. Lyon for the repair of the road 


from Harrow to London, are at Kilburn and Marybourn; one 


of these estates, which, both together, did not produce, twenty 

years ago, 100/. per annum, is now let at about 120/., the other 

at about 700/. per annum; ‘and the latter is about to be let on 
building leases at doubie that rent. 

Lysons’s Environs Supp. p. 193. London, 1811. 
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This Wilkinson, combining: with his neighbours, in- 
dicted the parish of Chelsea for not repairing this way, 
and the inhabitants thought fit to traverse the indictment 
in order to bring it to a trial; but before we came to a 
trial, the court ordered the jury to take a view of the 
way, and, afterwards, we came to a trial at Hicks’s Hall, 
where, on a full hearing, the jury acquitted the inhabi- 
tants of Chelsea. Wilkinson then went to Mr. Gerard, 
-of Harrow, and Mr. Hawtrey, of Ruislip, and acquainted 
them that they had made a good passable causeway 
with Mr. Lyon’s charity money, until, as they pretended, 
they came where two or three parishes met together; 
and asked their. opinion whether these parishes ought 
not to make good this way in question, telling them, 
also, if they could get it done, that it would be very 
advantageous to all their lands. Whereupon these 
gentlemen gave their opinion that the inhabitants of 
Chelsea ought to amend the way, they not knowing of 
the late trial at Hicks’s Hall, and advised them to speak 
to Justice Franklin, that he would present them upon his 
own view, and get them fined one hundred pounds for 
the offence. Whereupon the inhabitants of Chelsea. 
being presented anew by Justice Franklin, and fined one 
hundred pounds, they thought fit to bring a certiorari, and 
remove this presentment into the Court of King’s Bench, 
where they had a fair trial, and the inhabitants were a 
second time acquitted. But the prosecutors being dis- 
_ satisfied, appointed the first day of the next term to give 
notice to the inhabitants of Chelsea, that they would 
move the court to set aside the verdict. Sir Bartholomew 
_ Shower, and Serjeant Dorne, defended the motion; Ser- 

jeant Tremaine, and Serjeant Thomson, who were of 

_ the king’s counsel against us, pleaded that Chelsea had 
had a jury which served their purpose; and they said 
_ to his Lordship, “ you know it was not a good verdict ;” 
_ and, therefore, prayed that Chelsea might show cause’ 
_ why they might not have a trial at bar; and his Lord- 
_ ship’s answer was, ‘‘ I remember the cause very well; 
and said, if he had been gf the jury he should not have 

_ given such a verdict; but he had since spoken with the 
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foreman of the jury, and some. others. of them, who sa- 
tisfied him that they had known the way in question near 
forty years, and that it was a by-way from one man’s 
farm to another.” Upon which his Lordship replied 
to the prosecutor’s counsel, why will you trouble your- 
selves? Chelsea has cast you already at Hicks’s Hall, 
and Kensington has cast you also, and the verdict can- 
not be set aside. Afterwards, Justice Franklin, insti- 
gated by the persuasions of the combinators, and self- 
interest together, has lately caused the inhabitants of 
Chelsea to be presented by the grand inquest for not 
repairing the way, whereby they are exposed to the great 

charge and trouble of a second trial in the Court of 
_ King’s Bench. And since that Justice Franklin, not 
contented therewith, hath presented us also, upon his 
own view, at Hicks’s Hall, where we are fined one hun- 
dred pounds ; and the Churchwardens have put in bail 
to try the said traverse next_sessions. At which sessions, 
held at Hicks’s Hall, the 4th day of December, in the 


5th year of their Majesties’ reign, the Churchwardens, 


according to the condition of their recognizance, brought 
on the said i issue to a trial, on Tuesday, the 5th day of 


the month of December, being three days before the. 
trial, and gave notice in writing to the prosecutor, Justice 

F ranklin, at his house at Pinner, what day of the sessions. 
they would try the cause; viz. on Friday, the 8thday * 


of December. According to which notice, the inhabi- — 


tants of Chelsea returned the venire and distringas, ee 
served their witnesses with subpoenas, and. paid their — 


counsel. But on Thursday, the day before the designed 


trial, the prosecutor, Mr. Franklin, moved by counsel 


to put off the trial until next sessions. Our counsel 


defended the motion, and prayed, if the court thought 


fit to put off the trial, that we might have our costs, 


amounting to three pounds, which the court ordered. to 


be paid ; ‘and thereupon the trial was to be put off till 
the next sessions, or in default of such payment, the —_ 
cause to be tried the next day. Inthe afternoon of that 
day, Mr. Harcourt came into court, and said, he had 


~4 


allowed a certiorari for the king, and the plaintiff and | ae 
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prosecutors having removed their own cause from the 
‘sessions into the Court of King’s Bench, (a thing not 
usual,) the inhabitants of Chelsea have ever since been 
denied both their order and their costs." 

HuNDRED OF ObkerehonttOheleen lies within the 
Kensington division of the Hundred of Ossulston. 

The division of England into counties, tithings, and 
hundreds, has been generally attributed to King Alfred. 
But this supposition appears to be erroneous, as the 
tithing and shire existed in Britain for some ages pre- 
vious to the reign of that illustrious monarch, and are 
recognised by the laws of Ina, King of the West Saxons, 
before the close of the seventh century. 

A Hundred was formed by the incorporation of ten 
tithings. These, it may be supposed, originally contained 
one hundred freeholders, who were respéctively enrolled — 
in the different decennaries.? That the Hundreds were 
originally regulated by the population, may, with cer- 
tainty, be inferred from the great number of eas US in 
the counties first peopled by the Saxons. 

The Hundred was governed by an officer, who, at 
stated periods, held the Hundred Court for the trial of 
causes, subject however to the controul of King’s Court. 


Upon consulting the map of Middlesex, it clearly 


appears that this ‘Hundred is -the largest in the whole — 
county, which is a proof of the smallness of the popu- — 
_ lation when Middlesex was erected into a shire; but in’ 
proportion as the capital increased in’ trade and com- 
merce, the surrounding districts insensibly Bsa ies in: 
population and in wealth. | 
Shire is derived from the Saxon word sctran, signi- 
fying a division. The term county (comitatus) is unques- 
tionably derived from comes, the count of the Francs ; 
an officer of similar jurisdiction with the earl (earl) or 


1 The Earl Cadogan’ s Records. | 

? The Hundred is synonymous with the Centena, the: origin of 
which may be ascribed to the ancient. Germans, and is accurately. 
described by Tacitus, thus; ‘“‘ Ex omni juventute delectos ante, 
aciem locant. Definitur et numerus, centeni ex singulis pagis 
— sunt idque ipsum inter suos vocantur, et quod primd numerus 
fuit, jam nomen et honor est.”--De Mor. German. 
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alderman (ealderman) of the Saxons, to. whom the 


_ government of the shire was entrusted. 


@ 


The Tything consisted of an association of ten free 
men, householders, answerable for each other. By this 
institution every free master of a family became a [7z- 
berg or Frankpledge, to the government, for the good 
and peaceable behaviour of all “the persons within it.’ 

The word QOssulston is probably of Saxon origin; and 
a writer on the antiquities of Middlesex conjectures, that 
it was named after the original proprietor of this part of 
the county, who was called Ossul ; or that the word is a 
corruption of Ossul’s Tuna, or oldest Town, alluding to 
London, as. being the most ancient town in the county — 
at the period when Middlesex was divided into Tythings 
and Hundreds.’ But this supposition does not appear to 


_be supported by sufficient authority. It has been sug- 


gested, as a more probable conjecture, that it derives 


its name from the old German word Wasser, which 


signifies water, the Hundred being surrounded and_in- 
tersected with rivers and watercourses. 

The precise date at which the ecclesiastical division of 
parishes was first introduced, is involved in equal uncer- 
tainty with the civil distribution of the. county. While 


‘Archbishop Parker and Camden attribute the measure 


to Archbishop Honorius, about the year 636. Sir Henry - 


ifobart considers that parishes were first erected by the 
Council of Lateran, which was held in 1179. The truth 
seems to be, that they were gradually formed as Christi- 


anity spread itself in this Island, and they appear to have 
been originally co-extensive with manors.® | 


1 Whitaker’ s Histars of Manchester, vol. 2. p. 113. 

* Manuscript account of Middlesex, penes, 7%. Britton, Esq. ; 
written circa 1760. , 

3 Hob. p. 296. Blackstone, vol. 1. p. 112. 
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‘¢ Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind.”—Porpe. 


This mighty monarch of the British rivers," has had 
its birth-place almost as much contested as was that of 
Homer. Like the sacred sources of the Nile, the situa- 
tion of the original spring or fountain of the Thames has 
been variously assigned: the dispute is, however, of little 
consequence. The Thames is compounded of two rivers, 
namely, the Isis and the Thame; of these, the former 
rises near Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, and is by some 
called the head of the Thames; from that place it runs 
easterly to Lechlade in the same county, where it receives 
the Colne, and becomes navigable ;: the Isis flows north- 
east. to Oxford, receiving in its way the Windrush, the 
Evenlode, and a smaller stream, which forms the great 
lake of Woodstock Park ; and, thus augmented, it washes 

the ruined walls of Godstow Nunnery. . : 
~. At Oxford the Isis divides itself into. various small 
’ channels, which quietly re-unite; a little below the or- 
namented meads of Christchurch the Cherwell joins. it, — 
and flowing through Magdalen Bridge together, they 
almost insulate the City of Oxford; whence the Isis runs 
on to Dorchester, where the Thame meets it a little above | 
Shillingford Bridge. Thus uniting their waters they , 
form one beautiful river, thenceforth only known by the 
_ name of Thames, which, taking a course by the borders. 

_ of Berks, Bucks, Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent, 
and being increased by the Kennet at Reading, by the 
Colne near Staines, by the Wey below Weybridge, by 

the Mole opposite to Hampton Court, by the Wandle 
at Wandsworth, by the -Lea below Stepney, by the 


_.1 The reach on which Chelsea stands. is.the widest of any 
part westward of London Bridge; it runs in, a pretty. equal 
course, from west to east, nearly two. miles. in length, and from 
the village is called Chelsea Reach. It is much frequented by 
barges and boats of pleasure; and, in the reign of Charles the — 
Second, it was called Hyde Park on the River Thames.—Dr. 
King’s MS, account of Chelsea, written about 1715, in the 
Peeeion of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Wellesley, Rector of 
Shelsea, | Cae 
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Roding ree Woolwich, by the Cray, and the Darent, 
below Crayford and Dartford, rolls on majestically un- 
til its final junction with the Medway at the Nore, where 
both rivers become soon lost in the vastness of the Ger- 
man Ocean." 

The tide of the Thames flows above Richmond, which 
is more than seventy miles from the sea; and from its 
mouth to Lechlade, where the Isis is first navigable, the 
distance is two hundred and thirty miles. ‘To the very 
end of its course the Thames preserves that air of placid 
dignity which so eminently distinguishes it. From Wind- 
sor it passes into the county of Middlesex, about three 
miles below Colnbrook. Pope, in his luxuriant vein of 
poetry, describes this majestic stream by the following 
finely imagined personification. 

From his oozy bed 

Old Father Thames advane’d his reverend head ; 
His tresses dress’d with dews, and o’er the stream 
His shining horns diffus’d a golden gleam. 

Grav’d on his urn appear’d the moon, that guides 
His swelling waters, and alternate tides. 


The figur’d streams in waves of silver roll’d, 
And on their banks Augusta rose in gold. 


It is a curious particular in the natural history of the 
Thames, that it always freezes first at the bottom ; this 
habit is often found to prevail among rivers in Germany, © 
particularly in the northern parts ; but is asserted by the 
writer of the article “ Ice,” in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, never to be met with in the more temperate of the 
European climates. The fact is assuredly otherwise ; the 
congelation of the River Thames uniformly commences 


1 I should speak with the prejudices of a. true Englishman, 
was I to dignify the Thames with the title of the chief of rivers. 
I must qualify my patriotism with its just claim to that of inland 
rivers. But in respect to our rival kingdom, it must yield the 
palm to the Garonne, only we must not make the comparison 
of length of course. The contracted space of our island must 
limit that species of grandeur; but there are none, in any part 
of Europe, which can boast of more utility, of bringing further 
from the ocean the largest commercial ships ; nor are there any 
which can bring the riches of the universe to their very capital.— 
Pennant’s London, vol. 2. p. 281. ve 
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in the lowest places. The mass then formed rises, on 
a rude calculation, to about the middle of the water, 
where it presents, as in the streams of Germany, a re- 
semblance to the partial consolidation of nuclei or small _ 
hail. A second mass then forms at the bottom; the 
mass then centrally situated rises to the surfaces. and 
the new bottom, or ground ice, takes its place, and gra- 
dually (if permitted by an obstruction of sun beams) 
mounts to the superior fabric, with which it speedily 
assimilates. Dr. Plott accounts for this circumstance, 
by supposing that the water of the Thames is more abun- 
dantly impregnated with salt than that of other English 
rivers; and that as salt naturally sinks to the bottom, 
and, as naturally inclines to a principle of congelation, 
the formation of ice consequently takes place first at the 

greatest depth. It is well ascertained, too, that owing 
to its saline and other component properties, the water 
of the Thames is admirably qualified to last during the 
longest voyages, and purifies itself by exposure to. air 
after confinement in close casks for many months at sea. 
Moreover, it produces an active and subtile vapour, that 
will ignite on application of the flame of a candle. ‘ 

Tue Fisnery.—The Thames produces salmon, trout, 
pike, carp, roach, dace, perch, chub, barbel, ‘smelt, 
gudgeon, and of flounders there are numbers in this 
river; it abounds also with fine eels and lampreys. 
At Chelsea, the angler’s boat should be fixed almost op- 
posite the church, so as to angle in six or seven feet 
water. Here, as well as under Battersea Bridge, : are 
ayen good roach and dace in their season." 


t Happy England! where the sea furnishes an abundant and 
luxurious repast, and the fresh waters an innocent and harmless — 
pastime ; where the angler, in cheerful solitude, strolls by the 
edge of the stream, and fears neither the coiled snake, nor the 
lurking crocodile; where he can retire at night with his few 
trouts, to borrow the pretty description of old Walton, to some 
friendly cottage where the landlady is good, where the room is 
cleanly, and where twenty ballads are stuck about the wall! 
There he can enjoy the company of a talkative brother sports- 
man, have his trouts dressed for supper, tell tales, sing old tunes, 
or make a catch. There he can talk of the wonders of nature 
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When the air is cold, the wind high, and consequently 
the water rough, it is useless to angle in the Thames. 
The proper hours for angling are, from the time the tide 
has half ebbed, until within two hours of high water, 
- supposing no land floods to come down. ‘The boat 
should be always pitched under the wind. 

Flounders are taken here all the year, and used to be 
caught in great abundance; but, of late, they have much 
decreased. ‘The season for the blenneting for roach and 
dace begins on the first of July. They are caught here 
in great abundance, especially after heavy rains. Their 
scales are sold to the Jews for the purpose of making 
false pearls, and are worth from twelve shillings to a 
guinea per quart. Smelt-fishing begins on the 25th of 
March, above London Bridge. Very few have appeared 
here. during the last ten years. Salmon fishing begins 
on the 25th of March, above London Bridge, and ends 
on the 4th of September; they bear a most extravagant 
price in the London markets, having been sold at twelve 
shillings a pound; eight. shillings, and half-a-guinea per 
pound, is frequently given for the whole fish together, 
_and the average price is five shillings, although the 
quality is probably equalled. in other rivers; and there 
is little other excellence in the fish, beyond their being 
caught so near to the metropolis, and not losing their fla- 
vour by long carriage before they are brought to tablet 
to’ be eaten in perfection, salmon cannot be too fresh. 

The. dragging for shads begins on the 10th of May, - 
and continues to the end of Ju une ; this fish is caught in 
abundance, and is sold very cheap. 

Lamprey fishing begins on the 24th of bout, and 
ends on the 30th of March. Barbel are taken in great 
abundance: in the season, which begins on the Ist of 
July, and ends on the Ist of March. Eels are. caught 
here abouts, very large and fine. The principal meth 
of taking them is by means of pots made of bas! et work, 


Fg 


laid at the bottom of the river. A great many aré 


with learned admiration, or find some harmless sponte content 
him, and pass away a little time, without offence to. aye or 
_ injury to man.—Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, vol. 4. p.422.. 

| c3 
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taken by bobbing. Sturgeons are sometimes caught 
here ; they are considered as royal fish, and are claimed 
by the Lord Mayor, who usually sends them to the 
King. re 

Fishing, as an art, has deviated little in this country 
from the state to which it had attained three centuries 
ago; but it is amusing to mark the enthusiasm with 
which this delightful and healthful amusement has been 
discussed, and the minutiz: of comment to which its 
literary patrons have descended. The earliest printed pro- 
duction on this subject is, “ The Treatyse of Fisshynge 
wyth an Angle,” printed by Wynken de Worde, 1496. 
This little tract commences with giving a decided pre- 
ference to fishing, when compared with hunting, hawk- 
ing, and fowling; in the course of which the author ob- 
serves, that the angler, if his sport should fail him “ atte 
the best, hath his holsom walk and mery at his ease, a 
swete ayre of the swete savoure of the mede of flowers, 
that makyth him hungry, he heareth the melodyous 
armony of fowles, he seeth the yonge swannes, herons, 
duckes, cotes, and many other fowles, wyth their brodes ; 
whyche me semeth better than alle the noyse of hondys, 
faukeners, and fowlers can make. And if the angler 
take fysshe surely thenne, is there noo man merier than 
he is in his spryte.” ‘The book concludes in a singularly 
pleasing strain of piety and simplicity. “ Ye shall not 
use this forsayd crafty dysporte for no covetysines to the 


__ encreasing and sparing your money only, but pryncy- 


pally for your solace, and to cause the helthe of your 
body, and specyally of your sole, for whanne ye purpoos 


to goo on your disportes in fyshinge, ye woll not desyre 


gretly many persons wyth you, whych myghte lette you 
of your game. And thenne ye may serve God, de- — 
voutly in sayinge affectuously your customable prayer; 
and thus doynge, ye shall eschewe and voyde many 
vices.” rie wv 


The most important work on the subject, after the 


_Treatyse on Fisshynge, is a poem, written by one John 
Dennys, with the following title, ‘‘ The Secrets of Ang- 
_ ling; touching the choisest T ooles, Baytes, and seasonsfor 
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the taking of any Fish, in Pond or River, practiced and 
familiarly opened in three books, by J. D. Esquire, 8vo. 
London, 1613.” This is a production of considerable 
poetic merit, as will be evident from the author’s eulo- 
gium on his art. After reprobating the Albee of 
gaming and drinking, he exclaims :— | 

Let them that list these pastimes then pursue, 
And on their pleasing fancies feed their fill; 
So I the fields and meadows green may view, 
And by the rivers fresh may walk at will; 


_Among the dazies and the violets blew, 
Red hyacinth, and yellow daffodil.” 


Iti is impossible to read the qualifications deemed es- 
sential to form the complete Angler, as specified by this 
author, without a smile; for who would suppose that 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic, astronomy, geography, 
and arithmetic, were necessary to form an angler; yet, 
we must allow, indeed, even in the present times, that 
- hope, patience, and contentment, are still articles of in- 
dispensable use to him who would catch fish ; for, 
though as Shakspeare justly observes—— 


** The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous barb.” 
Much ado about Nothing, Act 3. Scene 1. 


Yet we are so frequently disappointed of this latter spec- 
tacle, that the art may be truly considered as a school 
for the temper, and as meriting the encomium of Sir — 
Henry Wotton, a dear lover of Angling, who has de- 
clared, that after tedious study angling was ‘a rest to 
his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a divester of sadness, 
a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of passions, 
a procurer of contentedness.” “ Indeed, my friend,” says 
the amiable Walton, “ you will find angling to be like 
the virtue of humility, which has a calmness of spirit, 
ang a. world of other blessings aenCIng UES at. 7 


*¢ Gay's passionate love for angling is well bisa: it was his © 
pritkipal occupation in the summer at Amesbury. Among 
heroes, Trajan was fond of angling. Nelson was a good fly- 

C4 
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It would be inconsistent with the limits of this work 
to pursue this pleasing subject to a greater length; nor 
is it requisite; for the lovers of angling will find their 
favourite pursuit discussed con amore in the delightful 
pages of honest Izaack Walton, who has been justly 
styled the common father of all anglers |. ! 

Cuetsea Fisnery.—It appears, by autiente docu- 
ments, that, in the reign of Charles the Second, the 
fishery was carried on here to a very considerable eXx- 
tent, by Charles Cheyne, Esq., the Lord of the Manor, 
and others; but owing to the evil practices of the 
fishermen, a using unlawful nets, and from other causes, 
it fell into decay, and, finally, proved an unprofitable 
speculation. ‘The right of fishery extended from Batter- 


sea to Lambeth. About the year 1664, Sir Walter 


St. John resigned all his right to the Rooms: of the 


Salmon Fishery within the River Thames, to the fisher- 


men of Chelsea, between Upper Lindsay Place, above 
the Feathers, towards the west, to the Creek, called. 
York Place Civals on the east, wath free liberty to cast: 
and draw up their nets upon part of the waste adjoining ; 
and, also, to the depasture, and liberty to feed one horse 
upon the waste for drawing up of their fishing boats ; 

and, in the same year, a bond was drawn up between 
the following mentioned persons: viz. Charles Cheyne, 
Esq., Joseph Alstone, John Saunders, Edward Cox, 
Daniel Burt, and J ohn Colson, who paid the sum of 
84/7. into the hands of John Burgin, and John 
Wild, for the half of four Salmon Nets, which were to 


be employed yearly in the several fishing rooms of. 
Chelsea and Lambeth, during the season; and the con-. 
ditions were, that they should keep the nets in repair, 
and weekly, during the season, make a just account of 
all profits arising from this fishery, by equal proportions, — 


fisher, and continued the pursuit even with his left-hand. Dr. 
Paley was so much attached to this amusement, that when the 
Bishop of Durham inquired of him when one of his most im- 
portant works would be finished, he said, with great simplicity 
and good humour, ‘ My Lord, T shall work steadily at it when 
the fly-fishing season is over.’”—Salmonia, or ae of | ey 
Fishing. London, 1827.- | Wy } 
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to the above named Charles Cheyne, Esq. and partners, 
at the dwelling house of John Colson, in Chelsea.’ . 

On Monday, the 30th of May, 1664, the Chelsea 
Fishermen began to fish, and took, from. . Monday to 
Saturday, 9 salmon,- weighing 17alb. and a half, and 
sold them as follows :-— 


Bois: ek 
To the Duchess of Ormond, 134lb. at 16d.. per ronnie} 019. 6 
To Lord Cheyne, 18\b. at 18d. per ditto te eeee 1 4 0 
To Mr. Alston, 18lb. at 18d. per ditto soesee 1 4 O 


To several Fishmongers, 122lb. at 14d. per ditto«+--- 71-0 
10 8 6 


eases Goes 


- It is uncertain whether the following “ Impartial 
Representation” and “ Petition” were ever presented 
to the House of Commons; they contain, however, 
much interesting matter relative to the grievances under 
which the fishermen suffered at that period, and pre- 
sent some valuable suggestions towards En pEOving: the 
F isheries of the Thames, in the vicinity of London.’ 


( To the Honourable House of Gornnionte in Parliament 
assembled : 


- A true and impartial representation of the deplorable 
condition of the fishing trade upon this famous river 
Thames, the grounds and causes thereof, the ways and 
means to be used for the replenishing and restoring the said 
river as formerly with all sorts of fish, as, also, their preser- 
vation for the future, humbly proposed by us, ‘and tendered 
by us, (who are daily exercised; and also brought up in the 
mystery and arts of fishing, ) to the serious constderation of 
this Honourable House, both for the benefit of the city 
and country, and for the propagating of, and Soe CA 
ment to the fishing trade upon the ‘said river. 

“ In former years, this river did abound with salmon, 
gudgeon, pike, carpe, pearch, chubs, barbel, roach, dace, 


1 Earl Cadogan’ s Records. 


2 This paper is among Earl Cadogan’ s Retarda,’ Itis without 
a date, but was probably written either in 1675, or 1676... 
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smelts, eels, and flounders, to the accommodating the 
rich, and relieving of the poor, by reason of their great 
plenty. We shall only instance two or three particulars : 
—ih former years, salmon have been sold to the fish- 
monger, as they run, at 50s. or 3/. the score; as, also, 
at 3d. the pound, or under; smelts at 4d. 5d. 6d. 7d. 
the hundred; flounders, at 10d. five inches and a half, 
and 12d. the hundred ; market flounders at 20d. and Qs. 
the hundred. But, of late years, the above fish have 
been sold for at least four times the above prices; the 
markets thereby are generally unfurnished, the fishermen 
greatly damnified and impoverished, for that they have 
been necessitated to leave the dealings they were brought 
up in, and betake themselves to. some other employ- 
ment, and many families reduced to great extremities ; 
and the ways and means which have been used in redu- 
cing the river into this miserable and low condition, we 
shall clearly demonstrate in a few particulars. First, 
in general, as to unsizable nets, of all sorts, which 
are now used throughout the river, as rugnets, which 
should be two inches and a half in the mash, is now but — 
one inch and three quarters, for the taking of flounders ; 
nets for roach and dace, are now but one inch in the 
mash, which should be two inches. Herdnets, which 
are utterly unlawful, and not to be used at all, are now 
used very frequently ; a net, now called by the name of 
a gudgeon net, never used nor heard of in former times, 
is now commonly used, the mash being so small that 
_ the handle of a tobacco pipe will not go through; and 
these. nets are used all the year long. ‘These several 
nets are used, also, in an unlawful manner, and at un- 
lawful times; first, as to the manner, it is thus—they 
will tie three of these nets together, which will then ex- 


tend to a hundred yards in the Thames, at least, and set 
a little boy upon. the shore, having one end of the net, 


and the men with the other end in their boats ; thereby 
driving the fish together, and then bring both ends to- - 
gether upon the shore and land, so that no fish (excepting © 
the young fry) can escape. This has been one of the 
most fatal ways in bringing the river into this low con- 
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dition. Thirdly, as to unlawful times; it is frequently 
practiced in the night, but especially on Saturday and 
Sunday nights ; for then they are least suspected. And 
as though this was not sufficient for their purpose, they. 
use the said nets when roach and dace are in spawning ; 
and also, which is more pernicious, when salmon are 
in spawning; and some hundred of spawning salmon 
have been taken this way. Moreover, when young 
salmon have been spawned, and grown up the size of 
small dace, they have caught them in great numbers with 
these nets, and sold them for 2d. or 3d. the dozen, and 
leave vast quantities of spawn, and the young fry, upon 
the shore. Unlawful ways are, likewise, used in the taking 
of smelts at spawning time, and for their brood, also: 
Fourthly, there are four sorts of nets used below bridge, 
unlawfully; viz. a trinker net, a stowbate net, a floater 
net, and a hebber net; these are destructive, being much 
smaller in the mash than the law requires. So great is 
the spoil upon the young fry by reason of the abovesaid 
nets, that thousands of sea fowls attend their being 
thrown overboard, when dead, or dying, moreover, 
when. under pressure of drawing to shore. . For 
smelts, (which ought not to be done at all,) they will 
land upon the shore boat loads of the fry and spawn, 
and the tide there going off so fast, they are left upon 
the shore to perish. Fifthly, and one of the greatest 
causes of the abovesaid mischief upon the river, is, the 
great sum of money the water bailiffs give for their places 
during life. James Comber, now under water bailiff, 
confesses that he gave to the other bailiff for his place, 
eleven ‘hundred pounds, and to bring in a revenue an- 
swerable to this great sum, he extorts a yearly revenue 
from the fishermen, whereby they are emboldened, as 
well as necessitated, to use unlawful nets, at unlawful - 
times and places. These ate the ways and means which 
have been used, for near thirty years past, for the ac- 
complishing of this great scarcity of fish; it is not, 
therefore, no marvel to. behold the calamity which is 
come upon the fishing trade, to any judicious man, who 
will take these things into his serious consideration. By 
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what has been said, it is apparent, that the abuses which 
have been practiced upon this famous river for many 
years, are very great. Much more might be added as 
a further manifestation touching this subject; but least 
we should seem tedious to this Honourable House, we 
shall forbear, unless further required ; only permit us to 
mention this, that if the like fatal destruction should be 
made upon the beasts of the field, when they are ready 
to be delivered, and upon the young ones when brought 
forth, this nation would feel the dismal effects thereof 
in a few years. | 3 ae 

“ For the remedying of the said abuses, and for pre- 
venting the like for the future, we humbly offer these 
reasons following. | £40 

‘“¢ That the Company of Fishermen may be confirmed 
by Act of Parliament; and that they may have full power 
to choose two indifferent and two sufficient persons, out 
of every town and village upon the said river, where 
they may be had, to make inspection, and to take cog- 
nizance of all offenders that shall fish as before expressed ; 
and to invest them with full power to seize upon their 
nets, and burn them, and secure the persons, in order to 
have corporal punishment inflicted upon them, and to 
be kept to work at Bridewell, or some other place, which 
will be a greater terror to the offenders than the losing 
of their nets, or a prison; for many of them, through 
idleness, value not to lie in a prison, when the parish 
are compelled to maintain the wives and _ children. 
Secondly, When every such respective town shall have 
two Inspectors, it will be far greater discouragement to 
those, that, otherwise, will be too ready to transgress, 
and that will not adventure to run so great a hazard. 
Thirdly, The places of fish to spawn in, and the time 
of their spawning, are better known to fishermen, which 
find them out by daily inspection and other observation, 
and so are made the more capable to find out. the 
offenders of that kind, and to know their designs by the 
time of their going, and by the nets they have provided. 
Fourthly, That the places where the fish shall settle to 
spawn, may be kept rough, that they may spawn quietly, 
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and that no net in spawning time shall be shot there. 
Fifthly, Those that are constituted to make inspection 
in every town or village, will be in a capacity to take 
notice what fish are sold there, viz. whether out of sea- 
son, great with spawn, new spawned, or the broodfry of 
fish, whether roach, dace, flounders, or small barbels, 
salmons, or the brood of fry of any other fish whatsoever, 
and that they may have power to seize upon the fish 
as unlawful, and to present their names to the Company 
of Fishermen. Sixthly, That the said Company may 
have full power to search shops and places, and where 
nets are made and sold, for unlawful nets; andif any are 
found, to have power to take them away, and display 
them ; and some forfeitures, according to the nature of the 
offence where they are found, be inflicted. Seventhly, ‘To 
conclude, with only one more pernicious practice, which 
is called pansing ; that is to say, 5 or 6 boats will go in 
the night time, and shoot their nets, one above another, 
to the intent they may force the fish into their nets, for 
those which the one misses, the other takes, which is 
another great cause of the scarcity of fish.” 


*“¢ The hamdtile Petition of several Lords of Wharidts 
and Owners of Land, bordering on the River of Thames, 
on both sides of the said river, within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor of London, humbly 
sheweth—That, whereas the office of water bailiff of 
London hath of late been made a kind of revenue or 
perquisite to the said Mayor, or Corporation, and put 
to sale, (as, of late, for £1100. or more,) there have 
many contests arisen touching the rights and extents of | 
men’s freeholds adjoining the said river, and reaching as 
the petitioners are advised, even to the low water mark ; 
yet your said water bailiff, under your pretended powers 
of the Lord Mayor, and such courts of conservancy as 
are unduly practised, doth often oppress many men for 
letting down stairs, on their own freehold, or preserving 
their banks from the encroachment of the river, or build- 
ing thereon, on pretence of hindering navigation, or 
straightening the said river; whereby many not able to 
go to law with the city, have been greatly vexed and op- 
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pressed, and undue judgments procured against them, 
or very oppressive compositions made with the said water 
bailiff, as will be made to appear to this Honourable 
House. 7 | . 

“ Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that these 
unjust oppressions may be duly examined, and such 
remedies may be had to prevent all such future troubles — 
and vexations, as your wisdoms shall seem meet. 


_ And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 


J. Pettiward, Thomas Sheppard, Francis Vaughan, 
Richard Green, ‘Thomas: Bromwich, Robert 
Churchill, William Kemp, sen., William Kemp, 


jun., Thomas Green. 


EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES.—It is the opinion 
of Mr. Whitaker, that the embankment of the Thames 
to the west and east of London, was the work of the 
Romans, and that these: stupenduous ramparts were con- 
structed in an age of comparative refinement, but anterior 
to all our authentic records.’ This plausible conjecture 
seems so congenial with the taste and enterprize of the 
Romans, that it requires no elaborate argument to ensure — 
conviction, so far as it relates to the immediate vicinity of 


London and Southwark ; but,’ with respect to the embank- 


mentof the shores of our parish, this was certainly the work 
of ages, much posterior to the Norman Conquest, nor — 
was it even completed before the latter end of the seven-— 

teenth century; for, from the Manorial records, we find 


_ them to have been frequently imperfect, whilst the keep-— 

ing them in repair and good order, was a subject of 

vexatious dispute between the Lord of this Manor, and 
his tenants; and hence sometimes the banks and walls — 


were repaired, partially, by voluntary contributions— 
sometimes by the parish and the turnpike trust—some- 


"times by those persons who inhabited houses immediately 


in front of the river, to the extent of their own frontages _ 


1 Gent. Mag. vol. 57. p..685. 
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-—and sometimes by the Lords of the Manor themselves, 
to the extent of their frontages... This uncertainty respect- 
ing the right of repair, was attended with many evils, 
the walls being often out of order, and in a dangerous 
state. And, although, in December, 1822, upon the 
trial of an indictment on the prosecution of the Kensing- 
ton turnpike trust, against the Lords of the Manor, in 
the Court of King’s Bench, the Chief Justice ruled at nzsz 
prius, that the onus seaibe on the latter, unless and 
until they could show on whom, by right of tenure, or 
otherwise, the burthen lay ;\yet, as on that indictment 
some evidence was given applicable only to the part in- 
dicted, and its immediate vicinity, the question cannot 
be considered as finally set at rest ; and the probability 
is, that, at no distant day, the liability will be again 
~ litigated, and the origin and history of the embankment 
be more minutely legally investigated, and the paint 
finally decided. 

Subsequent to this trial, the walls have all been re- 
paired at a considerable expense and are now in excel- 
lent condition. | 

Throughout, the whole extent of Cheyne walk, young 
trees have been planted in the place of others, gone to 
decay; all of which appear to be. strong and flourishing, 
The public road has.also been raised by the Kensington 
trust, but-not Macadamized, the footpath partially payed 
with Yorkshire stone, and brilliant Bas lamps have been | 
put up at stated distances. | 

All these improvements together, render this. ‘part of 
Chelsea one of the most delightful esplanades in the whole - 
county, the coup- -doeil being at all. times. heightened by _ 
beautiful views into Surrey and Kent, and adorned by. the 
noble tide of the Thames, rolling as. it were, beneath 
| the spectator’s feet, pms 
«© Fasting to pay his tribute to the sea.” : 

SAE ADIOS P | 8 . DENHAM. 
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SEVERAL PRESENTMENTS OF CourT LEET, AND 
Court BARON, RELATIVE TO THE REPAIRS OF THE 
WALLS ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


We, the Jurors, of the Court Leet, and Court Bavéa: 

held for the Right Honourable Lord Cheyne, Lord 

» of the Manor of Chelsea, on the 7th day of May, 1685, 

‘now present as follows : . 

1685. &. s. d. 

July 5. Mrs. Ross, (Widow,) for not maintaining her’ ei. 
Wharf, and she is amerced terete yh MRO. 

Ann Chalons, (Widow,) for suffering the wall . || 

opposite to her dwelling house tobe ruinous 6 0 0 


Mary Colley, (Widow,) James Salter, T. Cory, 
- Gent., and Francis Atterbury, forthe same _ 
offence against their several houses,in Chel- — 
sea, upon every one of them, 6/1. --+++e-+ 24.0 0 
1696. ras 
Aug.4. Also ‘upon John Grove, for the like offence 6 0 0 
1713. 
June 16.We present, that the wall down the Water’ di 
side, is out of repair, and that it ought to 
be repaired at the parish charge --+++.-- 0 0 10s 
John Groves, for his wall by the Thames -- 0 10. or 


Ferry and Bripce.—The Ferry formerly belonged 
to Thomas, Earl of Lincoln, who in 1618 sold it to 
William Blake. In 1695 it was the property of Bar- 
tholomew Nutt, and was rated in the Parish Books in 
1710 at 8d. per annum.” It became afterwards the — 
property of Sir Walter St. John, and passed ‘with the - 
Bolingbroke estate to Earl Spencer, under whom. it it wa 
held in the year 1766; when an Act of Parliament was. 
obtained for building a bridge -over sori Thames, from — 
Chelsea to Battersea.’ bs cae 

The Act recites—“‘ That John, Earl Spencer was 
owner and proprietor of the Ferry, and proposed, and 
was willing and desirous, at his own expense, to build a 
bridge at or near the Ferry, over the said river; and it 
empowers the said John, Earl Spencer, to build the 
came," 


1 Earl Cadogan’s Records. 
2 Dr. King’s MSS. -  *Lysons’ Environs, vol. 2. pe 176. 
4 Manning and Wise s Hist. of Surrey, vol. 3. p. 330. 
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Fifteen proprietors having subscribed a sum of money 
each, it was accordingly begun in 1771, was opened for 
foot passengers in the same year, and in the following 
year was ready for carriages. The structure is of wood, 
one furlong in length, and twenty-eight feet wide. It 
was built by Messrs. Holland and ‘Phillips, at an expense 
of about £20,000. : 

For several years, the proprietors did not make com- 
mon interest of their money; but owing to economy, 
good management, and the increase of buildings on 
both sides of the river, this concern now amply re- 
munerates them for their care and trouble; had it been 
built with stone, as it was first intended,’ it would not, 
even now, produce an interest of more than two and a 
half per cent. 

Lamps were first erected on one side of this bridge 
in the year 1799, at that time the only wooden bridge 
across the Thames which had such an accommodation. 
In 1821, and 1822, the proprietors, at a great expense, 
substituted a neat substantial iron railing, four feet high, 
on the western side, in the place of the original danger- 
‘ous and wooden railing ; and in 1824, in like manner, 
completed the eastern side. A good carriage road has 
also been made, with an elevated foot path on each side. 
‘Eight projecting recesses, four on each side, have also 
been constructed for the convenience of foot passengers ; 
which may be considered a great advantage to the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring houses, and others, who 
may occasionally resort to the bridge for the benest of 
the air, and the pleasure of viewing the scenery from it, 
sete in the Summer is extremely beautiful and exten- 
sive. ‘ 
“This bridge i is freehold property, is divided into ) fifteen 
shares, none of which have been sold for several years, 
and entitles each proprietor to a vote for the counties of 
Middlesex and spite | se 


1 A project is on foot for building a Bridge from Chelsea to 
Battersea, the expence of which is estimated at £83,000. 

Gent. Mag. vol. 36. 
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- STRATIFICATION AND Sow.—From observations made 
in digging deep wells, in this, and in the neighbouring 
parishes, the disposition of the strata may be thus 
arranged: Firstly, cultivated surface, consisting of a 
black and fertile soil, highly enriched by manure. 
Secondly, siliceous gravel, from three to five feet in 
thickness. Thirdly, a few feet of loose sand, and then 
a strong leaden-coloured earth, generally called. blue 
clay, varying from one to two hundred feet in thickness; 
and it bears such water-like marks and stains, as to 
make it evident that it has been deposited from water. 
Fourthly, marine testaceous sediment, sometimes of 
cockle, but, principally, of oyster shells, conglutinated 
and hardened into a thick kind of stony stratum, of 
three, four, or five feet in thickness; these are so com- 
‘pletely preserved, that even the smallest of them retain 
their most delicate parts, their slenderest processes, and 
their finest points. These shells are, likewise, found in’ 
elevations above the level of the sea, whither they could 
not be conveyed by any existing causes. They are not 
only enveloped in loose sands, but are encrusted by the 
hardest stones, which they penetrate in all directions; 
all islands, of any considerable extent, exhibit the same __ 
-phenomenon : they have, consequently, been deposited — 
by the sea. We are, therefore, easily led to believe, not 
only that the sea has occupied all this parish, and the 
neighbourhood, but it must have remained stationary 
here for a long time, in order to have been able to form 
deposits so extensive, so thick, so solid, and containing — 
exuviee so perfectly preserved.’ Fifthly, sand» and 
gravel ; this. stratum has been dug into in: many places 
for the purpose of obtaining water, which then rises i 

1 Thus, then, every thing concurs to testify, that the bodies of 
equatorial animals found in northern soils, were transported 
thither by the great agent which we have ascertained, namély, 
the réfluxes of the diluvial ocean, during the year, of its: gradual 
departure ; and thus we perceive, that the phenomenon of their 
presence in those soils, is amply accounted for by the second re- 
volution asserted in-the Mosaic Record... = 

ie eka Granville Penn’s Comp. Estimate, vol. 11. p. 128. 
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such abundance, as to have, hitherto, prevented any 
attempt to dig deeper. No metallic substances have 
been discovered in any part of this parish ; and appear- 
ances indicate that all such must lie at a depth much 
too great to be made subject to the operations of the 
miner. 

In the year 1798, at the depth of about fifty feet, a 
quantity of loose coal, twelve inches. in thickness, was 
discovered: Mr. Hatchett, one of the most able che- 
mists of our time, pronounces the formation of coal to 
be a difficult problem in the natural history. of minerals ; 
after stating the different opinions which have been pro- 
pounded with respect to the origin of this substance, he 
then declares his own; that it is a vegetable. substance, 
consisting of vegetable ‘accumulations, mineralized under 
a vast strata of earth. There is reason to believe (says 
Mi. Hatchett) that the agent em ployed by nature in the 
formation of ‘coal and bitumen, has been either muriatic 
acid, or sulphuric acid." From the foregoing brief and 
imperfect sketch, it clearly appears, that the study of the 
science of. mineralogy must prove a source of the highest 
gratification to every mind that contemplates the works 
of hature for the purpose of obtaining a glimpse of the 
beauty which they display, and of the power which they 
manifest.* By this science we obtain not only a know- . 


a See Philosophical Transactions, vol .96. p. 135. 


2 If we look down with wonder upon the great remains’o 

ene works, such as the columns of Palmyra, broken in th 
midst of the desert; the temples of Pastum, beautiful in tl s 
decay of twenty centuries; or the mutilated fragments of Gre 


sculptare in the Acropolis of Athens, in our own Museum; a3 cS 


proofs. of the genius of artists, and power, and riches, of nas 


tions now passed away; with how much deeper a feeling: of 


admiration must we consider these grand monuments of nature, 
which mark the revolutions of the globe; continents broken into 
islands; one land produced, another destroyed ; the bottom of 
the ocean become a fertile soil; whole races of animals. become 
extinct, and the bones and the exuviz of one class covered with 
the remains of another ; and upon those graves of past. generations, 
the marble or rocky tombs as it were of. a former. animated 
world, new generations rising, and order and harmony estab- 
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ledge of the peculiar beings which dwelt in this planet 
in its antidiluvian state, but we also acquire a knowledge 
of the extent of the globe itself. We, at the same time, 
discover the strongest proofs of those changes which it 
has suffered, and which are recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, whilst our reverential admiration is excited at this 
wonderful display of the power and providence of. the 
Admighty Creator. 

ComMISssION oF SEWERS.——This commission, the juris- 
diction of which extends over the whole parish, was first 
established in the sixth year of the reign of Henry VI.; 
and its powers were subsequently confirmed and enlarged 
in the twelfth year of Edward IV. In the twenty-third 
of Henry VIIT., the bill of sewers was enacted, by: which 
the duties of the Commissioners were enlarged, and 
various privileges were granted, to enable them to execute 
. their important office; it was, also, settled, that the 
commission should endure three years. By the third 
and fourth of Edward VI., the former statute was made 
perpetual, and the term of the commission extended to 
five years. By the thirteenth of Elizabeth, it was enacted, 
that the orders of the Commissioners should be of force 
without the certificate of them, or the royal assent ; that 
the Justices of the Peace might, for one year, execute 
the commission of sewers, unless a new one be granted ; 
that a farmer of land, chargeable, should not be a Com- 
missioner within the same precinct ; that the Commis- 
sioners should not be compelled to make any certificate, 
or return of the commissions, nor have,any fine set upon 
them, nor be molested in body, lands, or goods, for that 
cause. By the third of James I., it was enacted, that 
all water-courses ‘falling into the Thames, ita two 
miles of London, should be subject to them; and by the 
second of William and Mary, all new sewers made since 
the twelfth year of the reign of King Charles II., were 
also included in their jurisdiction. The seventh of 


lished, and a system of life aid beauty Swpdated as it were out 
of chaos and death; proving the infinite powers, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Great Cause of all being.— Sir H. Davy’s Dis- 
' courses. London, 1827. 
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Queen Anne, entitled, ““ An Act for rendering more 
effectual the laws concerning the Commission of Sewers,” 
gives them power to distrain on lands. copyhold, and to 
decree the same from the owners for the non-payment 
of any lots assessed ; the said decrees to be executed as 
decrees concerning frecholds, Six Commissioners, by 
warrant, may empower any person to levy the assess- 
ments, by distress and sale, the overplus to be espe 
to the owner. By the forty-seventh of George IIL, 
is declared, that the jurisdiction of the Bonniacioiets 
extends to a certain water-course, which divides Chelsea 
and Fulham ; and power is given to widen and alter the 
present sewers and drains, and to make new ones; and 
that sewers and water-courses shall be subject to their 
controul and direction. And, hereafter, no sewers shall 
be made without notice being sent to the Commissioners ; 
and, previous to the making of any new sewers, notice, 
in writing, shall be given at their office, that the intended 
sewer may be constructed under the view of their sur- 
veyor;' or, in default thereof, they may cause it to be 
demolished, or altered, as the case may require; and 
the expense shall be levied by distress and sale of goods 
of the person or persons so making such sewer contrary 
to this statute, by warrant, under the hands and seals. of 
the Commissioners, or of any six of them; or they may . 
otherwise punish such offenders. by such means as are 
provided by any of the statutes of sewers, in case of 
non-payment of taxes or assessments, taxed or assessed 
under and by virtue of these statutes. Great difficulties 
having arisen in laying an equal rate upon the inhabi- 
tants within the limits of the commission, occasioned by 
want of authority, under any of the statutes now in 
force, to call for and inspect the poor rates of the seve- 
ral parishes ; ; it was enacted, that it shall be lawful for | 
the Commissioners to inspect and take a copy.of the last 
rate’ and assessment for the relief of the aan in any 
parish throughout their jurisdiction. ; 
_ Hien Ways.—To the reign of Henry the Kighth, — 
we must refer the origin of. that useful system by which 
D _ 


‘we are enabled to travel through | the. British dominions 
with speed; and with security,’ 

To this Monarch we are indebted fat the first statutory 
provision passed in this country for the repairing of 
bridges and high-ways ; an enactment which became the 
more necessary after the dispersion of the, monastic 
orders, to whom the charge of the roads had been, 
hitherto, assigned by custom ; and it has been remarked, 
as an argument in their favour, that, ‘‘ before the disso- 
lution, even the high-ways were mended out of devotion.” 
_ It was before the destruction of conventual establish- 
ments had made much progress, in the year 1533, that 
the first act was passed in this country relative to a par- 
ticular high-way, and that permission was also given for 
the formation of a new road, by any respectable indivi- 
dual, with the consent of two Justices of the Peace. 

ae 1530, an act was passed, empowering Justices of 
the Peace, in every shire, to determine, at the quarter 
sessions, causes of complaints relative to the decay of 
bridges, catia of high-ways, and to enter into processes and 
pains upon every presentment afore them for the reforma- 
- tion of the same, against such as ought to be charged for 
the making and amending of such bridges and roads.* 

At this period, and until the reign of Charles II., the 
roads were repaired by a.rate upon the respective land- 
holders in each county, who were severally constrained — 

1 Mrs. Thomson’s Memoirs of Henry VIII. volt 1. p-66. 

2 Tanner’s Notitia, pref. p,21. Anderson’s Hist, of ‘Commerce, 
vol. 2. p. 44. 
8 Of the daily encroaching of the covetous upon the high-ways, 
I speak not; but this I know by experience, that, whereas some 
streets within these five and twenty. years, have been, in most 
places, fifty foot broad, according to the law, thereby the tra- 
_veller might either escape the thief, or shift the mire, or pass 
by the loaden cart without danger of; now they are brought 
unto twelve or twenty, or six-and-twenty at the most, which is 
another cause, also, whereby the ways be the worse, ‘and. many 
‘an honest man encumbered in his journey, But what speak I of 
these things whereof I do not think to hear ajust redress? because 
the error is so common, and the benefit thereby so sweet and 
profitable to many, by such houses and cottages ‘as are raised 
upon the same.— Holinshed’s Descript. of Britain, p-115. 0 
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i supply. carts: and horses for a limited number of 


The private roads of this parish are kept in erat by 
an annual rate of three-pence in the pound' upon the 
rental, and by the produce of the sale of the dust and 
ashes, agreeably to the provisions of the local act. They 
are now in excellent condition ; and the safety and con- 
venience of the inhabitants have been much augmented 
by the judicious management of the present surveyors, 
who have placed upwards of fifty oil and gas lamps, in 
various situations, during the years 1826, and 1827, the 
expense of which was partly donayed by. a voluntary 
contribution. 

It appears, by their last printed report, that the sum 


of thirteen hundred and eighty-nine pounds, and fifteen 


shillings, had been expended on the roads, from Septem- 
ber, 1826, to September, 1827.. 

The turnpike roads are under the jurisdiction of cer- 
tain Commissioners, appointed by a late Act of Par- 
liament, under the name of the “ Metropolitan Road 
aah It appears, by a recent report, that the roads are 

a progressive state of improvement, the whole of them 


ae under the management of Mr. Mac Adam, who has 
_ taken the contract for their reparation for three years. 


August 14, 1815. 
The following is an accurate statement of the admeasure- 
ment of the Turnpike’and other Roads in this Parish, _ 


made a the STEN of the fe SMA vee 
M,| F.|'P.{ Y, 


| From the centre of the Bridge, over the| — | 
' Creek, near the Bunhouse, to the centre} | ~ | 
of the Road, opposite to Battersea] 

Bridg ge Ge twwsls age iedeees teeews ew uels Lite. 85 9 
Blacklends Lane ~~ seccccsccccs voveee 4|18]°3 14 
Church Lane eeeses ecve sences eoceeecoe! 3 35 3 
Fulham Road, from Standford Bridge to| | 
~ ‘the Admiral Keppel ded pale Cale le be bb ugro sete | 299 | 5 


agers 3 | 24 2h 


- The above.are Aiaen dike Toasts: peclnsive of ie Harrow Trust. — 


1 The division of the parish called Hans Town is lighted, 
paved, and watched, by a separate Act, which will be mentioned 
elsewhere. D4 
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Wilderness Row oc « cece cecces socces 
George Street in part, next Jew’s Row -- 
White Lion Street esceee ceus cree sees 
Turk’s Row Coe ede COO eee S000 56: +8 06's 
Smith Street scees cosces voor soceee oe 
- Little Smith Street ..ece. a 06 alata ip nein Paea 
Durham Mews ‘socsesccovccesecs secs 
Durham ‘Passage b off arhis dntereb ome biatelbiets 
Calthorpe Place ~eeee wes ecee wcccene: 
Paratiise Walk .«cceessevewbei crue. ees 
S Wan SP ik “sessel. seus meckomis cba 
George Placessesssccvcee soscces Aree 
Queen Street, late Robinson’s Lane --..| 
Whnor Street: ve a ea nltite ecw we Rite ee see 
Cheyné Row --- ois ¢ © buys Obs bles 0 6 Role 
Upper Cheyne Row coc eee cece ce corecel 
Gook’s Grounds "ee eet SS 
Lordship Place +++... cesses ..+-cecee 
Lawrence Street-.+-. cece secesses coves 
Danvers Streets dian 2s sole ieee he 
Beaufort Row+s+sercccccees sesveeoe ce! 
From Beaufort Row to Riley Street -oo.-|- 
Riley Street «se. seee0 seoeeees hE S| Oi. 
Milman’s Row .--..-+ siadnapec seen iad: 
World’s End Passage --+ cerccevecees 
From King’s Road to Lady Cremorne’s - - 
Passage to the Lots 2222 S228 SS cee be 
From the King’s Road to Mr. Adam’s, by} 
Poole’s Brewhouse -«ccccccccccccies 
Charles Street 5 Hal OD arb.e sis ea ares Seater 
Crooked Usage eoeccceosceece ee ©8206 vel. 
Chapel Row to the King’s Road --++++++| 
The Foot-path in the King’s Road, from| 
Blacklands Lane to Church Lane ++++| 
Workhouse Lane «-cceccccccccevccece aces 
Passage by Mr. Davey’s, from King’s Road} 
to the Common -++++eeesereeeseeeer| . 
“Wilsden Lane «+ escscsecccseccocees| 


HWM Roeser Ben ts 


’ 


Or OO be ~- 


M. | F. | PB. | ¥. 

Turnpike Roads --| 3| 3  24/] 2 |i 
Harrow Turnpike | 
Roads e@eeeeecve 3 32 ° nix 
oye serene Mt fra ie) 


Total amount of Turnpike and other Roads 8 5 © 7 z 4 
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Sloane Mikdel, »vicswcb ise nears ees 
Lower Sloane Street ..++-+esseeeessoes 
Sloane Square wie abashi's ud, O06 6 gcbla ei: ol eadie ws 
Turnpike -+eeesesoreee sevens 
Foot Way CPC eer reeansorescs 
Perracc?s« seis Oe vo bis oe gem taste 
D'Oyley Street: oc see cee sige eo wie es etglts 
North D’Oyley Sirae lice «see + sien oy 36> 
Earl Street «-..eeeces coccee es venssee: 
Ellis Street «cccsscosccccccevccses cs 
Charles Stract: ieee ic ov Ga-ss'n0 es Cee ewes 
Upper Cadogan Place «---sseeesseeeee 
From Pont Street to Sloane Street:-.+-.. 
Cadogan Place cpiele: ed srdigre otbt eth, oCatereieial pistare F-. 
Little Cadogan Place +--+ +sesee seseeee 
Pont Street. coos sec cccececs sevcevas 
Mews adjoining Pont Street----«+++++-- 
Cadogan Terrace. +++es ees. eee ceeee 
Pane be laGen + 2 daisies oni 0:45, 080s © 0h. 64 41% « 
New Road, crossings of Hans Place and 
Exeter Street OMitted cesecssreceeses 
York Street +--+ cecesccscececaccvees 
Elizabeth Street Doce eres es er erence 
North Street o--scccsccseserscecccees 
Upper North Street Sheree eed elule'y s's 6. 
Hooper’s Court ¢eeees soeses cesees voce 
Exeter Street eres et Se ea er 
Exeter GUE cilois iw shop loin. b cle'le'binle efaie ohne 
- Symons Street cocessessscescccsccses 
South Street. --sccccecccoccccsveveses) 
“Sloane Market «++++s ceeess coccceces 
George Street sees cccees coccceverces| 
Upper George Street eo ecce seecee cece 
Little George Street -seeseoes evcece 
Between General Wynyard’s and Mr. | 
‘i oa ei *TEPLE MSL GEOL Lee Sy 
Pavilion Street BE Gb 0 CEES 6-0 C0 0 40's 6's 
Hans Street «+ cceses cncces ceccen cons 
Charlotte Street» «eee @eonecce sferevanere*Siece Bi 
‘Cross Street oP CO sewer veesecesce Fess eel 


Owes Bw 


CAR wWeweb Ww 


m OVS. 
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Total of Roads--.--. 


- Total amount of Poinpikes © Ue dedaie} 
Total amount of Highways --.--- 
Total amount of nM rgiith (he toeees 


Me 


rota een ee 
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“Aneient Road Ways in various parts of the Parish, 
now lost, with speak 


POS Larne . M 
The Verdict of John Preston and his fellow ite 
taken by Richard Newman, Esq., Steward of a Court 
Leet and Court Baron,. held for the said Manor at 
the sign of the Magpie, on the 28th of April, 1681, 
and in the thirty-third ‘year of our Sovereign Lord 
Charles the Second, for the Worshipful Charles 
Cheyne, Esq., Lord of this Manor. . 
£. s. d.. 


We present the Master. and. Wardens Bg the ‘Apothe- 
caries’ Company for inclosing and stopping up an 

ancient Cart-way, leading to. and from the east 
Meadows, next the College, by-the ‘Thames side, — . 
and they are amerced for the same! ---- he - 2 0:0 


We present there is an ancient Caxtlirie “leading 
across the west corner of the Meadow’ next the 
Swan, and so towards the Bargehouse by the — 
Thames side, for bringing hay out of the ten acres © 
of land of John Green, of Westminster, Gent., 
ae in the east Bi gado a Chelsea? se ee es ec eens 


ey wile es. % 


“¥e the north-west corner of the said land? _ Satins ge | 


We present that there: is an ancient. Cart-way. to and! 39 ee 
from the east Mead, leading across the Collegeland, 
by the ditch of Stonebridge Closet. sscceeeeecry 2 5 

ie ar > L708. ins ; sited, <a eae ; 

We pebbit John Burchett, sen: oh r-etopping wpa Re te 

- foot way, leading from the: Queen’s private Road, = 

through Sir A. Gorges’ field to Little Chelsea, and wag 

_ we order him to abate the nuisance, ‘upon pain of ~~ 

- forfeiting® 36 Gis cle WER Cle cea anions Ss Sa eee coseere : 1 10 0 


1 This road is now. called. Swan. Walk, Jeading to, the 
Swan Brewhouse, and the timber and coal iecey 


_ 2, This was an ancient way. to. the land,. now. the site of the 


3 “Royal Hospital. - 
_. §Thisis the lane leading to Chelsea: Farm, formerly called 
Hob-lane. 
¢ This is now the road leading to’ Ranelagh, and is called 
- Wilderness-row. 
» 5 This was probably ; a. diieougline through, the. grounds: near 
Stanley House, from the King’s Road to Fulham Road. 
| Earl eae: s Records. "e 
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The Kine’s Private Roap was, originally, only a 
tract-way through the fields, for the use of the farmers 
and gardeners. to get access to their lands; but soon 
after the restoration of King Charles the Second, it was 
found a convenient way for his Majesty to go to Hampton 
Court Palace; and thus it was, after some discussion 
between the government and the parishioners of Chelsea, 
converted into a coach road. The following ‘“ Peti- 
tion” and ‘‘ Statement” of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., Lord 
of the Manor of Chelsea, and other frtchotders: fully 
detail its history and origin, and from which it appears 
that disputes had-arisen concerning the right of way ; 
and after the claims of the inhabitants had. been: consi- 
dered by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury, the matter was finally decided in their favour, 


in the year 7 19, the Fifth of George the First, 


side: WE the Right Byndurahle the Lords of His Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, the Address of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
Lord of the Manor of Chelsea, and:other Freeholders, 
concerning the King’s Private Road, Humbly sheweth—" 


- *€ That before the restoration of King Charles the Second, and 
some time after, the fields of Chelsea were open fields ; and that 
the bridge, called Bloody Bridge,? was only a foot-bridge, with 
a plank, or board; ‘and the way ‘leading thence to the lane facing 
Blacklands. House; was then only a foot path of about five feet 
widé; and the lands on each side were plowed and sowed: close 
up to the same: and that, from the said lane, to the town gate, 
was only a baulk, or head- ‘land, of about ten or twelve feet broad, 
or thereabouts; and the lands on each side of the said head- 
lands were also ‘ploughed up to the edges thereof: and that the 
said head-land was used by the owners and occupiers of the said 
lands, for a way, egress and regress, to their lands, with ploughs, 
and other utensils of husbandry, and to carry off their crops 
from their Jands, | ane out t of mind. That some time after the 


. 1 Both Petitions are om up in the Hoda Witifiae of the 
Rey. Dr. King, Rector of Chelsea —Earl Cadogan’s Records. 


2 We find mention of Bloody Gate and Bridge, as early. a 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


_ Anno, 1590, . John Dukes was this year enjoyned to make Hoge 


Causia, at. retaes: Gate, RS 
bee Extract from Cher clwwar den's Accounts ee 
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restoration, King Charles the Second built Bloody Bridge, as it 
now stands; and, as we are informed, agreed with the then Lord 
of the Manor, and. others concerned, for the said head-land, for 
his Majesty’s private road, allowing the freeholders their ancient 
way through the same. ‘Whereupon the King made the road 
with gravel, and the landholders ditched out their lands on each 
side of the.same; and the King took upon him the repair of the 
gate at the town end, (which was before maintained by the 
parishioners ;) and as soon as the fields were sown, was hung up 
and shut, and, after harvest, was always open until seed time | 
returned again, as many yet alive well remember. And, ever 
since, the landholders of the said parish have been in possession 
of a free way and passage to their lands, through the said road, 
(some persons having no other way,) and were never denied. it 
during the reigns of King Charles the Second, King James, 
King William, and Queen Anne, as we can make appear by 
sufficient evidence. Now, whereas, upon his present Majesty’s 
repairing the said road, the present Survey or-General has ordered 
the gates to be shut against the landholders of Chelsea, to their 
great detriment, and, as we conceive, to the debarring them of 
their right. We humbly beg your Lordships will take the matter 
into your consideration, hear our evidence, and grant us such 
relief as, in your great wisdom, you. shall think fit. That the 
late Duchess Dowager of Beaufort, (to whose stables and: 
offices there is no. other way,) about five or six years ago, 
ordered her stewards and servants to cut down a turnpike, which 
Mr. Manly, the Surveyor-General, had set up between the walls - 
at the corner, next Church-lane; and they carried the posts 
away, being set up, as she said, upon her ground. 

‘** Joseph Sureties, of the parish of Kensington, aah abont 73, 
maketh oath, that there was only a foot-bridge where Bloody 
Bridge now is; and the land owners had always a way to their 
several lands, through that way which is now called the Hangs s 
Private Road.” > ; | ge tth ih ee 
_ June 3, Anno 5 Regis Reangi. 


at Matthew Harehins, ae Chelsea, gardener, maketh. bath ‘that, 
for three months last past, he hath been denyed coming to his. 
land, (which he holds of Sir Hans Sloane, and lies next to the — 
road, called the King’s Private Road,) by the keepers of the 
turnpike, who say, they have orders from Brigadier Watkins ; 
and this deponent further saith, that, for about one hundred. 
rod, in the King’s Private Road, the ditches are filled tp; four- 
score rods, or thereabouts, belongs to the lands of Sir Hans 
Sloane,” | 2 othe 

June 11, 5 Geo. 1. : 

« Robert Green, of Chelsea, aged 66, having alivays lived i in 
the parish, remembers there was no bridge. at the place where 
Bloody Bridge now stands, but only a foot-bridge; that after 
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the restoration of King Charles the Second, “fhig! bridge: was 
built, and the way was only a foot way, through the fields, as 
far as Edward Anderson’s house; and that from thence to 
Church-lane Gate, which was then repaired and kept up by the 
parish, was a way for landholders and their tenants to their 
several lands; and that, afterwards, King Charles the Second, 
as he has heard, obtained a way for his use from the landholders. 
And this deponent further saith, that the landholders, and their 
tenants, had always free passage through this way till now.” 

«* Luke Gough, ‘of Chelsea, bricklayer, maketh oath, that a 
turnpike being set up in the King’s Private Road, and the 
Duchess of Beaufort’s family being denied coming through, he 
was sent for by Mr. Porter, the Duchess’s steward, to take down 
the said turnpike, which he accordingly did.” : 

“ John Lindford, of Kensington, says, that he*held land of 
the Lord Cheyne, upwards of thirty years; and that Mr. Lawrence, 
the King’s Surveyor, seeing him go through the gate with his 
cart, asked him, where he was going? he told him, to his land, 
and he could not hinder him, nor no one else; whereupon 
Mr. Lawrence said no more.’ 

_ ** Nathaniel Terrett remembers when the gates of the King’s 
Private Road were shut up; and the reason was, the ways were 
impassable. And he further saith, that he went through this — 
road to take. off his crop, and carry his dung upon his land, 
whilst the road was mending, and afterwards.” 

_ © Edward Anderson, of Chelsea, ‘husbandman, remembers 
when the gates in the King’s Road were locked up for about 
three years! and the reason was, the way was so very bad, that 
it was almost impassable; and that as soon as it was mended, 
the landholders had the liberty of going through ee by 
| Captain Stedman’s orders.” 

June 25, 5 Geo. 1. | 


' © The Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury are pleased to refer this 
Petition to Hugh Cholmley, Esq., his Majesty’s Sur- 
veyor General, and William Watkins, Esq. Surveyor of 
his . Majesty’s private Roads, who are to consider the 
same, and report to their Lordships a true state of the 
case, that their Lordships may give such further direc- 
tions therein as to HAH shall seem reasonable. 


“W. LOWNDES.” | 


a «To the Right Fi susuvable the Lords Commissioners 
| of his Majesty’s Treasury. — 


“May it please your Lordships ; : ; 
‘© In obedience to your Lordships’ commands, signified ‘to 
Mr. Watkins, and to me by Mr. Lowndes, 1 have considered 
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the annexed address of Sir Hans Sloane in behalf of himself 
and others; who complain that Mr. Watkins, the Surveyor of the 
Private Roads, has debarred the landholders adjoining the road, 

within the parishes of Chelsea and Fulham, from passing and 
repassing through the said road to their respective lands. 

“ Sir Hans Sloane, to support the right of the said landholders, 
has produced certificates to me of several ancient inhabitants, 
shewing, that for fifty or sixty years past, the landholders ad- 
joining the said-road have been allowed to pass to and from their 
respective lands. But whether in their own right, or by sigs 
mission from the Crown, does not appear to me. 

« As to the state ‘of the Private Roads, and Mr. Watkins’ 
reasons for stopping thém at present, I refer to his Report here- 
unto annexed. All which is most humbly submitted by | 

April 17, 1719. ve ‘“ H. CHOLMLEY, ‘5 G.” 


T ne Report to which the preceding 3 is an answer, is dated 
April-17, 1719. 
(Extract.) 


‘« And whereas Sir Hans Sloane doth, in his complaint, set 
forth, that his Tenants have no other way of coming to their 
lands but through the King’s gates, I have been informed, that 
when the Lords of the Treasury were pleased to order Captain 
Stedholm to shut up the gates, and let nothing pass through, 
which they did by a warrant, bearing date the 9th of May, 1711, 
the Tenants found another way very quietly, and the gates were | 
kept close locked two or three years, while the roads were ant 
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“ To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners | 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, a second Address: of. Sir 
Hans Sloane, Bart., and other Freeholders of Be adic | 
in relation to his Majesty’ S private Road. a SO Le 
wh ee “May it please your Lordships; - OE felistae 

~ We have received the Report of Mr. Cigiee with 
Brigadier Watkins, his state of the ease of the King’s Private 
Road, presented to’ your Lordships. _As to the Report, wherein. 
it is said that it does not appear to Mr. Cholmley, by the: evi= 


dence he had seen, whether the landholders. of Chelsea. past 


through the said road in their own right, or by permis sion from | 
the crown; we reply, with submission to that. orthy and learned _ 
gentleman, that we can make out our.right fully to a passage that 
way.. For we can prove, we freely passed. a repassed to our. 
lands there, when there was only a baulk, or head-land, long 
before the King had any private road through Chelsea fields. 
‘We can also prove, that. we ploughed and. sowed close uptothe — 
said head-land, and turned our ploughs thereon; and that. the 
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said head-land was then used by the landholders, and that’ they 
kept and maintained and possessed the gate at the town’s end, 
near the Rose. We can further prove, that, as the said road now 
is, there was taken into the same, over and above the head-land, 
at least ten feet of our lands, and never was given, that we know, 
any compensation for it: for this road was made within the me- 
mory of many who are still living, and remember part of it only 


a bridle or foot-way, not above four or five feet wide, and in the © 


broadest place not above ten or twelve at most: Now this evi- 
dence, with an immemorial custom, use, and possession, (for we 
were never denied a passage until of late,) we are advised is a 
good proof of our right of a way to our lands, especially con- 
sidering that several have no other way to their houses and lands, 
but this particularly, the Duke of Beaufort has no other way to 
his stables and offices. And the late Duchess caused a new Turn- 
pike, which was set up between the walls about five or six years 
ago to be broken down. Sir Hans Sloane has divers houses and 
lands, to which there is no other way but by leave from or tres- 
passing on others. So likewise, Sir Michael Wharton, Mr. Green, 
Mr. Petyward, and others, have no other way to their lands and 
gardens, except by permission through the lands of their neigh- 
bours, who suffered them to do so lately in their necessity, while 


they are shut out arbitrarily by the Surveyor’s orders; who we be-. 
lieve is not rightly informed of our right to this way. As to what. 


the Brigadier objects that forty-cight carts have passed in a night 
to this way; we answer, they must, most of them, belong to 
' strangers, who have no right to pass; for we have not above 
seven carts which use this way in our parish; andas for 


drays, brick carts, &c. and all foreigners, which spoil the road_ 


most, and, in the late Surveyor’s time, were permitted to pass 
fifty or sixty in a day, paying for their passage, we have nothing 
to say in behalf of them. And whereas the Brigadier says, 
several persons of quality were incommoded in passing that road, 
we presume they were strangers let through the gates; for our 
gardeners go early to market, and turn out of the road down the 
lane, passing Blacklands-lane, into the highway, and go over 


Bloody Bridge. We are sorry that any indecent or rude lan- . 


guage was given by any of our parish; wherefore, we have taken 
the method of humbly addressing your Lordships, that our right 


may be restored us. And we humbly pray it may be done in an’ 


amicable manner ; for we are unwilling to be forced to have re- 
course to-law for the asserting our right to this way, without 
which our lands are little worth. Our profound duty and loyalty 


to his Sacred Majesty, for whose conveniency we are willing to _ 
‘part with anything that is not absolutely necessary to support 


our estates, which the use of this way is to us, and little detri- 
ment to the road, if foreigners are kept out. : : 


‘¢ And also, our great respect for your Lordships, make us: 
submit to your great wisdom and justice, hoping that you will — 


accordingly relieve us, by ordering the ditches to be opened — 
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again, and passage to be granted to the tenants of the lands 
adjoining, with an exclusion to all foreigners, as your Lordships 
shall judge proper.” 

May 6, 1719. 


“ My Lords, direct Mr. Watkins to permit the tenants of the 
lands adjoining to the King’s Road, through Chelsea, to have 
free passage through the same, with their carts and horses, in 
the manner they have been accustomed to; and tliat the ditches 
which belong to the land, and lately filled up, be opened agarliy: 

May 6, 1719. | 


The Surveyors of the Highways of this parish. hive 
received notice from the Commissioners of the Woods 
and J’orests, of their intention of giving up their rights 
in the King’s Road at Christmas next; it will conse- 
sequently, after that time, become a public road, and 
be kept in repair at the expense of the parish. 

CuerseA Water Works Company was. incorpo- 
rated by Act of Parliament in the month of March, 
1723, by the name of the Governor and Company of 
the Chelsea Water Works. By this Act they aey 
perpetual succession, and a common seal.’ 

The first engine-house was erected near the water 
side, adjoining Ranelagh, and was constructed out of the 
materials of the old Church of St. Martin’s in 1 the — 
which was pulled down in 1721.2 | 

In the beginning of the year 1726, such progress: was | 
made in the cuts and canals, that the Thames water was 
raised into the reservoir in St. J ames’s Park, so as to 
supply Whitehall, and some parts of Westminster; and 
in. the monty of Angnat melon ane had sufficient 


a In the reign of ‘dca III. ‘the Dovisicoatisie | of uadin 
constructed some conduits at Tyburn for the supply of the. in- 
habitants of the City; for it is upon record, that the foreign 
merchants had, at that time, the privilege of housing woad, upon 
condition of paying to the Corporation fifty marks yearly, and 
‘£100. towards the improvement of the conduits at Tyburn, 
From that time, down to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, all 
the means resorted to for supplying London with water proved 
insufficient until the~ establiahmeny of Water W orks. — Stow's 
he of London. % vt J | | 


2 Pennant’s London, vol. ae p- i990. 
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strength, by their several engines and mains, to raise 
water enough into the reservoir in Hyde Park, which 
held almost as much, so that they were in a condition to 
' serve upwards of ten thousand houses with Thames 
water at a cheaper rate than the New River Company, 
as they were at comparatively small expense in raising 
the water;' and in their advertisements they asserted, 
that if there was no other water to serve the cities ae 
London and Westminster, they would be enabled to 
supply. the whole as soon as their pipes could be laid 
down for that purpose. 

In the year 1729, the Company purchased the Mill- 
- bank Water Works ; their engines for raising water at 
this time, consisted a water-wheels, worked during the 
ebb. tide, from large reservoirs constructed on Lord 
Grosvenor’ s estate, between Pimlico and Chelsea, which 
received the water ‘during the flood tide. In 1737, they 
erected a water-wheel to work during both the ebb and 
flow of tide, similar to the old works at London Bridge ; ; 
but this engine did not succeed, and it was abandoned 
in a few years. 

In 1739, and 1740, the works were very much in- 
jured by the severe frost but the Company were not 
inattentive to the wants of the inhabitants, for they 
laid pipes above ground, and supplied many of. the 
New River Water Company’ s tenants as well as their 
own. ies) a Ss 

In 1743, in order to meet the increased deen al for 
water, a person was engaged, of the name of Wyse, to 
erect a steam engine from a model of one at work in a 
coal mine, near Bristol; and, about this time, it appears, 
that iron pipes were first proposed, and, in 1746, the — 
first iron main pipe was laid from the steam engine in 
Pimlico, to the reservoir in Hyde Park. In 1747, 
another steam. engine was erected at Pimlico, both of 
the above engines being of the description termed 
atmospheric, and were objects of great curiosity at that 
time in London. In 1778, they erected one of Bolton 

1 See Daily Gyaink: May 29, 1723, August 26, 1726, and 
September 14, 1726, for the Company’ s Advertisements. 
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and Watts’s improved steam engines, and another of 
the same description, in 1804; at which time, they pur- 
chased some land, part of Sir Hans Sloane's estate, ‘at 
the Neat Houses, where the works are now constructed. 

In the year 1810, in consequence of the approaching — 
expiration of the lease of the old works at Pimlico, they 
commenced their new buildings and engines, which were 
completed in 1812, at the expense of forty thousand 
pounds. 

In 1811, the competition began with the Grand 
Junction and West Middlesex Water Works Companies, 
which was carried on at a ruinous loss, until 1817, when 
the district arrangements took place, and the Chelsea 
Company relinquished the supply of St. Mary-le-bone, 
the In-Ward of St. George’s, Hanover Square, St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Field’s, and St. ‘James's, Westminster ; re- 
taining only the supply of Brompton, Knightsbridge, 
Chelsea, Pimlico, St. John’s and St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, and part of St. Martin’s in the Fields.’ : 

In 1823, the Company’s lease of Lord Grosvenor’s | 
premises expired; and they, accordingly, abandoned all 
their old works on that property, it being an express 
clause in their lease, that the engines and machinery 
should be left in working order. From this period, the 
Company have proceeded, gradually, in improving 
their works, and have furnished water in many situa- 
tions to the tops of houses; and the supplies, in case of 
fire, have been rendered prompt and certain, by keeping — 
their mains, more than seven miles in extent, constantly 
charged with water. From the evidence of the Com- — 
pany’s engineer before the Commissioners appointed to 
enquire into the supply of water to the Metropolis, it 
appears, that they have been endeavouring to improve 
its quality for a considerable period ;. but, more particu- 
Jarly,: during the last two years.? At this time, they are 


. 1 See Parliamentary Report on supply of Water to the Me- 
tropolis, 1821. | 

2 To obtain an effectual supply of pede water, free oe tases 
and all suspended matters, we have taken into consideration va- 
rious plans for filtering the river water through beds of gph and 
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engaged in constructing a filterer for the purpose of 
purifying all the water before it is pumped up to the 
inhabitants. The process adopted, is, by forming an 
elevated reservoir of about three quarters of an acre, 
and a lower one of about an acre capacity. The latter 
contains brick tunnels, worked partially open jointed, 
and embedded in gravel; upon this, strata of sand are 
to be. laid, and the water will be let on to the top to 
penetrate through the tunnels, and be conveyed from 
thence to the engines; and it is expected: that these 
extensive and ingenious ‘works will shortly be in effective 
operation ; their effects have already been tried on a 
small scale, and found to produce very pure and soft 
water.” | | ii 
Dr. Bostock, the celebrated chemist, who analyzed the 
water supplied by the several Companies, for the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the supply of water 
to the Metropolis, concludes his Report as follows: “ It 
would appear, however, that a very considerable. part, 
if not the whole of the extraneous matter, may be re- 
moved by filtration through sand \and charcoal. The 
effect of filtration in purifying foul water, is too well 
known to be insisted on; and I made some experiments 
expressly on the subject, in December last, when, in 
consequence of the long continued rains, the water of 
the New River was delivered into my cistern, in a muddy 
and discoloured state: I found, by filtering it through 
a stratum of clean sand, mixed with a quarter of pow- 
dered charcoal, it was deprived of all its sensible im- 
purities. Two bottles were sent to me, on the Qnd of 
_ April, one containing the water of the Thames, (I believe, 
taken from the neighbourhood of Chelsea ;) the other, 
containing water from the same source, after having been 
filtered through a bed of sand; the former exhibited the 


other materials ; and considering this, on many accounts, as a 
very important objeet, we are glad to find that it is perfectly 
possible to filter the whole supply, and this within such limit of 
expense as that no serious objection can be urged against the 
plan on that score, and with such rapidity as not to interfere 
with the regularity of service. 

Parliamentary Report on the Water Companies, 1928. 
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usual appearance, while the latter was perfectly free 
from visible impurities, and had lost all unpleasant 
flavour and odour.’ I think, therefore, we may conclude, 
that the process of filtration, if properly conducted, 
would be, in all respects, unexceptionable, provided a 
sufficient quantity of water could be prepared by this 
means for the supply of the Metropolis.” 

The Company have now two engines, one of sixty, 
and the other of seventy-horse power, and supply about 
48,000 barrels of water, on the average, each day, and 
the capital employed, is about £214, 000. 

For nearly forty years, the Company paid no dividend 
to the shareholders, as they were in great difficulties ; sub- 
sequently, the dividend “has never exceeded four per 
cent. on the sum originally subscribed by the share- 
holders. They supply about 13,000 houses and build- 
ings. 

are Gas Company.—Our account of the mo- 
dern improvements in this parish would be very incom- 
plete, without mentioning the’ establishment of the Im- 
perial Gas Company, who have extended their works. 
throughout the whole of Chelsea. In the year 1806, 
the Company established extensive gasometers at the 
bridge at Sandy End, in the King’s Road, which are to’ 
be still further extended and improved. The parish at 
large seem to be fully aware of the beneficial effects of | 
this admirable invention, (for such it must be deemed in 
a philosophical point of view ;) and it is pleasant to 
observe the daily increase of this method of turning night — 
into day, thereby rendering the safety and comfort of — 
the inhabitants more complete and satisfactory. The 
Surveyors of the Parish Ways, very much to their 
credit, have placed nearly thirty new gas lamps in various 
parts of the old town, by a voluntary contribution ; and, 
it is understood, that still more are to be erected. The 


1 ATbese were taken from a filter and filter-bed, at Chelsea 
- Water Works, which had been at work for some time. 

' See Report by the Secretary to the Commissioners appointed 
by His Majesty tc inquire into the wins of water to the Metro- 
polis, 21st of April, 1828. | ea 
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district of Hans Town has been lighted with gas for 
some years, and presents, in the evening, a most brilliant 
appearance. Among all the modern improvements of 
the British Metropolis, and its Environs, none excite a 
greater degree of admiration in foreigners, than the 
mode of lighting by gas; the public will learn, therefore, 
with pleasure, that the whole establishment is in a 


flourishing state. 
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CHAPTER IL 


WALK THE FERST. 


Sandy End—Canal and Bridge—Green’s Brewery — Dudmastow 
House—Stanley House—Knight’s Nursery—The World’s End 
—Chelseuw Farm—Ashburnham House—Clock House— Mill- 
man’s Row—Lindsey House and Row—Moravian Burying 
Ground— Beaufort House-—Sir Thomas More-—Beaufort Row. 


It is my intention to conduct the reader progressively 
through the whole extent of Chelsea, and to describe 
every thing remarkable and worthy of notice in the 
course of the work. I shall first commence at the wes-_ 
tern extremity of the parish. 

~Sanpy Enp.—The rivulet thichir rises near Worthen : 


Scrubs, and falls into the Thames opposite Battersea’ 


Church, divides Chelsea from the parish of Fulham. — 


This bree: is now formed into a canal, and made navi- = 


gable as far as Kensington; it was opened on the King’ eos 
birth day, the 12th of August, 1828, with much re 4 

joicing and ceremony, the Company having already ex- — 
pended upwards of £40,000. in its formation. A hat 


pens ‘some new brick bridge was finished in 1826. Although: Shae 
_hof in this parish, yet I cannot quit this spot without no-— 
_ ticing the residence of Eleanor C 


xwynn, nowcalled Sand- 
ford Manor House, a mansion of venerable appearance; — 
immediately in front of which are four walnut trees, said 
to have heen planted by royal hands.’ A wiedallion ins 

plaster of the fair Eleanor was some years ago dug up 
on the premises. The adjoining lands are now occupied 


ee _by the works of the Imperial Gas and Coke Company. 
_ Mr. Addison also resided on this Spot in 1708; two- 


OF ’ See History of Fulham, p. 28. 
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sharin letters, written by him to the young Earl of 
Warwick, and dated from Sandy End, have already been 
printed.” 

On the south side of the bridge stood Green’s Brew- 
ery, better known by the name of Poole’s Brewery ; on 
the premises Mr. Poole erected a chapel, in which he 
preached himself, and conducted a boys’ school in 
Lady Huntingdon’s connection. The house is now oc- 
cupied as a ladies’ school, and called Dudmaston House. 

The family of Green had a house here, and eight acres 
of land. Elizabeth Green, widow, died about 1716, 
leaving her estate in Chelsea to her son Thomas, who 
died in 1740, having married, in 1708, Mary Rose, and, 
secondly, Frances Atherton; by the former he left a 
daughter, Elizabeth, married to Edward Burnaby Green, 
whose son Charles died before 1791, leaving this. pro- 
perty to his only son, Pitt Burnaby Green, a lieutenant 
in the navy. Lord Cadogan purchased the estate in 
1794, and it is now in the occupation of Mr. Adam, as 
a garden ground.’ 

STANLEY Hovse. —Immediately adjoining the canal, 
on the north of the King’s-road, is Stanley House. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, this was part of the estate of Sir 
Arthur Gorges, who was knighted in 1597, and died in 
1625, and who built a house on this site for his own 
residence. | 

Rowland White, ae to Sir Robert Sidney, No- 
Ages 15, 1599, says-—“ As the Queen passed by the 
~ faire new. building, Sir Arthur Gorges presented her with 
a faire jewell.”* ‘The family of Gorges at this period 
possessed very considerable property in Chelsea, which _ 
they afterwards gradually pieponed of to the Cheyné 
family and others. 

Sir Arthur Gorges was the intimate friend of Spenser, 
who lamented the death of the. first Lady Gorges, 
daughter of Viscount Bindon, and who died in 1590, in. 


a beautiful elegy, entitled Daphnaida ; he has recorded 


1 History of Kensington, p. 76. 2 Earl Cadogan’ s Records. 
8 Sidney Eanes vol.1, p. 141. | gee 
EA 
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likewise the conjugal affection and the talents of her. 
husband: under the name of Alcyon, in the Ppa 
elegant lines :— bs | 


“ And there is sad Alcyon, bent to mourne, 
Though fit to frame an everlasting dittie; 
Whose gentle spright for Daphne’s death doth tourne > 
Sweet lays of love to endlesse plaints of pilie. | 
Ah! pensive boy, pursue that braue conceipt — 

In thy sweet eglantine of merriflure; 
Lift-up thy notes unto their wonted height, 
That may my muse and mates to mirth allure.” 1 


2. : 3 


This Knight was the author of the following works: 
An Explanation of His Majesty’s Letters Patent, called 
The Public Register for General Commerce, 1612; 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, containing the: Civil Wars. bat iret 
Ceesar and Pompey; ; written in Latin heroicall verse by 
M. Annzus Lucanus, translated into English verse ; 
London, 1614; A T ranslation of Bacon de Sapientia, 
Veterum, 1619. i 

Sir Arthur married, secondly Lady Flizabeth, daughter | 


of Henry Earl of Lincoln, by which marriage he became 


possessed of Sir Thomas More’s house, which in 16: 19 4 


he conveyed to Lionel, Lord Cranfield. He died in. 


1625, leaving by his second wife six children. The fol- 


lowing inquisition of his property was taken at his death. Hees 


Inquisitio capta apud Le Quest house, Sti Clementis Dacoraii’ RY 
20 Dect: 2 Carol. virt. brevis de mandamus post mortem rade acre ve 


a Mulitis obit 28 Sept. 1 Car. 1625. ° 3 SEC 
eae - Arthur GC orane Milit——Blie., APS et Rees ae 


A. Gorges miles Timoleon, Egremont Carew Henricus. ~ Elizabeth. » : : 
fil. et. her. tunc etatis 2 fil. 3 fil. 4 fil. Ll. 
24 Annorum. a: 


‘Middlesex suum temp. 22 Jac. | 
17 Messuagia, 120 acr terre, 12 prati, 50 pascue, ot com- | 
-munis pascue &c. in Chelsey. (de Rege in Soc. £5.) _ 

' Kensington (5s.) et Brompton, tenentur de Rege_ in 

Capite, per 20 partem unius feod. Milit.? ; 


1 Todd’s Spenser, vol. 8. p. 23. 
Drake’s Shakspeare, vol. 1. p. 685. eae Usa s: 
2 Harl. MSS, Brit. Mus. No. 757. p.183.” tS RORRRIR Ee 
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Lady Elizabeth Gorges, his widow, in 1637, sold © 
this estate to her daughter, Lady Elizabeth Stanley,’ 
widow of Sir Robert Stanley, Knight, and confirms the . 
same by her will, dated J july 18, 1643, in which beh 
she died. _. 


“« T, the Right Honourable Lady Elizabeth Gorges, widow, 
_ being weak in body, but in perfect memory, thanks be to God, 
doe “ordeyne this my last Will and Testament in manner and 
forme following. Imprimis, I bequeath to my eldest sonnes 
children all those my Tenements and Lands, lyeing and being in 
Chelsey, to be equally divided amongst them, provided my said 
eldest sonne suffer my daughter the Lady Stanley, and her heirs, 
hate = and peaceably to enjoy one house and land called the 

rickills, which she purchased of me, but if my said sonne or 
his heirs doe make clayme or Title to the said Brickills, and either 
of them interrupt or trouble the possession or Title of my said 
daughter, then I will that my eldest sonnes children or any of 
them shall not have the said Tenements and Lands in Chelsey, 
but my said daughter the Lady Stanley, and her heirs, shall have 
them. Item. I bequeath my Lands and Tenements in Lincoln- 
shire to my two daughters, the Lady Lane and Lady Stanley, 
and to my grandchildren, Charles and James Stanley. But I ~ 
will that all my debts and funerall charges shall be paid out of . 
the profits of my lands in Lincolnshire, and by my goods and 
chattells there and elsewhere; and I will that neither of my said 
daughters, nor my grandchildren, shall receive any profit or be- 
nefit of the said Lands until my debts be wholly discharged. 

« And [ make my daughters executrixes of this my will, and I 
sign and seale it this 18th day of July, Anno Domini 1643, 

a « E, GORGES.” 

1637. 4 : 
22 June, 12 Charles I. i 

“‘ Lady Elizabeth Gorges leased to Lady Eliz. Stanley a mes- 
suage and lands, containing five acres, called. the Brickills in 
Chelsey for thirty-one years, in consideration of her paying £20. 
per annum to James Stanley, her second son, with the remainder 
to Egremont and Henry vale, sons of Lady Elizabeth re ily 
? during the said term. ie | 


The family of ita fg appear to have held possession 
of this estate, and resided here till the latter end’of the 
seventeenth century, when this branch of it became ex- 
tinct. in the male line by the death of William Stanley, 
Esq. in 1691. The house was rebuilt about this period ; 
and being left in an unfinished state, was vis sovenyt ‘e 


1 Earl Cadogan’s Records. Thi. 
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years unoccupied. In 1724, it belonged to Henry 
Arundel, Esq.. In 1743, Sir Charles Wager, the Ad- 
miral, died here. 

This ereat and gallant officer, it has been said, was 
educated a Quaker ; and that though he left that society, 
he was always peculiarly kind to its. members. In 
1708 he received the honour of ,knighthood, having — 
engaged and captured some Spanish galleons, with 
considerable treasure, off Carthagena. In the reign 
of George I. he performed some important services in 
the North Sea; and to reward his merit, he was made 
Admiral of the White, a Privy Counsellor, and First 
- Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty. Sir Charles 
sat in several Parliaments for Portsmouth and West 
Looe in Cornwall, and was the intimate friend and 
steady supporter of Sir Robert Walpole.’ He died at 
Stanley House, May 24, 1743, aged seventy-seven, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where there is a . 
monument by Scheemakers erected to his memory; the 
inscription on which truly records, that “‘ He was a — 
man of great'natural talents, improved by industry and 
long experience ; who bore the highest commands, and 
passed through the greatest employments with credit | 
to himself and honour to his country. He was in his 
private life humane, temperate, just, and bountiful. In 
public station valiant, prudent, wise, and honest; easy 
of access to all; plain and unaffected in his manners ; 
steady and resolute in his conduct ;° so. remarkably 
happy in his presence of mind, that no danger ever dis- 
composed him. He was esteemed and favoured by his 
king, and honoured by his country.” - 

After passing through several hands, Stanley House _ 
became the property of Miss Southwell, afterwards the 
Lady of Sir James Eyre, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, who sold it in 1777 to the Countess of 
Strathmore, one of the most intelligent female botanists 
of the age. Her Ladyship had begun to build extensive 
hot-houses and conservatories, brought exotics from the 


1 Noble's Cont. Granger, vol. 3. p. 227, 
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Cape, and was in a way of raising continually an in- 
crease to her collections, when, by an unfortunate mar- 
riage, the cruel spoiler came, and threw them like loath- 
some weeds away. The Countess married A. R. Bowes, 
Esq., whose barbarities to her exceeded every thing re- 
corded in the annals of crime, and drew down upon him 
the execration of the whole country. ‘The daily papers 
were filled with recitals of his infamous conduct. His 
character was drawn by an able writer, who knew him 
well.t | Hay 
After suffering innumerable indignities from her hus- | 
band, the Countess exhibited articles of the peace against 
him in the Court of King’s Bench, and obtained _a sepa- 
ration, under heavy securities. She passed the remainder 
of her days in much affliction, both in body and mind, 
and departed this life on the 20th of April, 1800. Bowes 
died miserably in jail. mies 
Stanley House was afterwards purchased of the 
Countess of Strathmore, and her husband, A. R. Bowes, 
Esq., by Mr. Lochee, who kept the Military Academy 
at Little Chelsea, and was for some time in the occu- 
pation of Richard Warren, M.D. This eminent Phy- 
 sician was the son of Richard Warren, Archdeacon of 
Suffolk; he was at the head of his profession, and ha- 
ving been for many years in the receipt of larger annual - 
profits than had then been known to accrue from it, left 
a large family in opulent circumstances. / | 
Lord Mansfield said, of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
that wisdom herself would have c osen to speak by his 
mouth; sagacity itself would have chosen that of 
Dr. Warren to record its observations: his expressions 
were neat and forcible, and plainly evinced that they 
arose from a mind pregnant with information and acute- 
ness. Of every subject on which he conversed, he 
always went to the leading features, the discriminating 
traits; and left every hearer convinced, that, had he 
pursued the law—had he studied theology——or had he | 
taken to politics, he would have been as distinguished in 
them as he was in his own particular science. Bes sage 
1 See Life of A. R. Bowes, Esq. by Jesse Foot, pp. 80. 187 ea Sedat ss 
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In this he verified what was said of the illustrious 
Catinat to Lewis XIV. “ Does your Majesty want 
an archbishop, a chancellor, a general, or a prime mi- 
nister, you may take Catinat for any of those situations ; 
he will fill either of them with honour to you and to 
himself.’”* 

As I have the honour to name both Bishop Warren, 
and his brother Richard, the Physician, says Mr. Cum- 
berland, as two amongst the most formidable of my 
form fellows, I may venture to say, that school boy must 
have been more than commonly alert whom they could 
not overtake and depose.’ 

The balance of account between satisfaction and re- 
morse was jocosely stated by Dr. Warren to Lady Spen- 
cer, who had said, she thought the frequent reflection, 
that a different treatment might have saved their pa- 
tients, must embitter the lives of medical men. He told 
her that the balance was greatly in favour of satisfaction, 
for he hoped to cure her forty times before he killed her 
once.” 

Dr. Warren died in the year 1797 : ied was bared in 
the chancel of Kensington Church, where a monument, 
with a Latin inscription, has been erected to. his me- 
mory by his widow and ten surviving children.* 

_ Stanley House, about the year 1815, was panda edt 

by William Hamilton, Esq., who resided here for some. 
time, and made great additions to the original atruchies 
by building a large picture gallery on the east side. — 

In 1829, this gentleman was: appointed Envoy’ to a 
Court of Naples, since which time the boner: has" here 
occupied by various persons. 

Mr. Hamilton has lately let it to” the Marquis of 
| Queensbury. It contains a fine collection of pictures, 
among which is a capital portrait of his father, the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Si. a 
many fine casts from the Elgin marbles. bei 


1 Seward’s Aunded dtr: vol. 2. p. 24. 2 Memoirs, vol. he p- AB 
3 Pettigrew’s Mem. of J. C. Fesison vol, 2. p. 59. or 
* History of Kensington, p. 284. 
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On the east of Stanley House, is Stanley Place, ad- 
joining to which, is Mr. Knight’s Nursery Ground. 

‘Mr. Knight was formerly gardener to George Hibbert, 
Esq. of Clapham Common; who, at that time, pos- 
sessed the most choice collection of Cape plants then in 
cultivation, he employing the late Mr. J. Niven, for 
several years, at the Cape.of Good Hope, to collect 
seeds and specimens of natural history. Mr. Hibbert 
giving up his collection, it was removed hither, when 
Mr. Knight established this Nursery, which has been 
so much increased, that itis now one of the most respegis . 
able in the vicinity of London. 

A large Conservatory has been lately mendes which 
forms the termination to an extensive range of show 
houses, differing from all others near London, in having 
side walls of brick-work, higher than the glass roof; the 
general effect of the arrangement, on entering from the 
road, may be compared to that of looking through the 
tube of a telescope; a greater apparent depth could not 
easily be procured. Here are large camellias, orange 
trees, and other hard-wooded evergreen exotic shrubs,, 
that are not likely to be much drawn for want of light. 
In the centre of the house are kept the largest plants, 
some being placed near the pillars for climbers, which 
they have already covered, and make a fine show when in 
bloom ; amongst these, is ‘Acacia pubescens, now nearly . 
reaching the top of the house, and makes a grand ap- 
pearance, when covered with its golden coloured 
flowers, affording a-very delightful scent. MKennedya- 
rubicunda, on another pillar, has reached quite to the 
top, and also makes a fine show when in bloom. Here 
are several plants of the scarlet Rhododendron, from 
Nepaul, R. arboreum ; we believe they are the largest 
in this country, being from ten to twelve feet high, their 
branches spreading round to a considerable distance ; the 
greater part produced flowers this Spring, and have ‘also 
ripened seeds ; when covered with flowers, it is certainly 
one of the grandest plants imaginable. Besides the 
abovementioned, peere are numerous other valuable 
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plants, from New Holland, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
whose habitation in Winter is in the two wings of the 
large house. 

Amongst others, Dryandria longifolia, and Bossiea 
ensata, flowered this Spring. Besides this house, Mr. 
Knight has several others for Camellias, and other gréen- 
houseplants, a stove for tropical plants, and a good 
collection of exotic ferns; he has, also, been. particu- 
‘larly ortunate in raising numerous new varieties of 
Camellia Japonica from seeds, several of which flowered 
last Spring, and are very handsome, particularly a 
double stripe, with a pretty little flower, about the size 
of a Ranunculus. He has, also, flowered for the first 
time in this country, Lett@a geminiflora, generally known 
_in gardens as Bonapartea juncea, but this latter is a very 
different plant; the collection of American, and other 
bog plants, is very good; and, amongst them, are seve- 
. ral hybrid species between Rhododendron and Azalea, 
with many curious varieties of the latter genus, “which, 
‘in our humble opinion, should only forma section of 
Rhododendron, as the species of both: mule together 
so readily. T he collection of Alpine plants, in. pots, is 
very good, and generally kept in very neat order; we 
also saw in flower several plants of Geum chiloense, 
confused in our gardens, and, by some Botanists, with 
G. coccineum of the Flora. Greea, but that is a very 
different species, nearly related to G. montanum. Here 
is also a good collection of hardy herbaceous plants in 
the open borders, and a great many rare’ and. curious 
shrubs, and fruit trees, of all descriptions. 

An ancient public- -house, known by the sign: ae the 
Duke of Marlborough, which has been many years dis- 
continued, is now occupied by the gate- Been of the 
King’s Road. 

Wor.p’s Enp Posie House.—This was a aad 
house of entertainment in the reign of Charlés the Second ; 
the tea-gardens and buildings were extensive, and ele- | 
gantly fitted up for the reception of company. It is” 
particularly mentioned as such, in n Congreve’ S ; comedy of 
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“ Love for Love,” in a dialogue between Mrs. Fore- 
sight and Mrs. Frail, in which the former accuses the 
latter of having been seen at the ‘“* World’s End.” 


Mrs. Foresight. I suppose you would not go alone to the 
World’s End? 

Mrs. Frail. The World’s End! what, do you mean to banter 
me? 

Mrs, Foresight. Poor innocent you don’t know that there is a 
place called the World’s End. Ill swear you can keep we 
countenance—surely you'll make an admirable player. — 

Mrs. Frail. Vl swear you have a great deal of impudence, 
and, in my mind, too much for the stage. 

Mrs. Foresight. Very well, that will appear who has most. 
You never were at the World’s End. 

Mrs. Frail. No. ° 

Mrs. Foresight. You deny it positively to my face? 

Mrs. Frail. Your face! what’s your face ? 

Mrs. Foresight. No matter for that, it is as good a face as 
yours. 

Mrs. Frail. Not by a dozen year’s wearing. But I do deny 
it, positively, to your face, then. 

Mrs. Foresight. Vil allow you now to find fault with my face ; 
for I'll swear your impudence has put me out of countenance. 
But look you here now; where did you lose this gold bodkin ?— 
Oh, sister !—Oh, sister! 

Mrs. Frail. My bodkin ! 

Mrs. Foresight. Nay, it is yours—look at it. | 

Mrs. Frail. Well, if you go to that, where did you find this 
bodkin? Oh, sister! sister! sister every way ! 

Mrs. Foresight. Oh! devil on’t that I could not discover lpr 
without betraying myself. (Aside. ) 


Adjoining the house called the World’s End, is Hob 
Lane, leading from the King’s Road to Chelsea F arm, 
lately the property of Lord Viscount Cremorne. This 
appears to have been, originally, part of the property of 
the family of Gorges, as by an “ Indenture, 20th of 
January, "1620, Sir Arthur Gorges, Kant. and Lady 
Elizabeth his. wife, demised to Blanch .Kingston, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard, late of Chelsea, deceased, a messuage, 
with a long shed; the back of the said messuage abut- 
ting upon an ‘orchard belonging to Sir Lionel Cranfield, 
late in the tenure of Edward Masters; and the east 
and north sides of the said messuage, on the high-way, 
commonly called Hob Lane.”* The old: messuage, as 
1 Earl Cadogan’s Records. | 
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figured in the view of Chelsea, taken about 1759, was 
of a very humble description. 

Nearly on the same spot is Cnextsza Farm. This 
Villa was first formed by Theophilus, Earl of Hunting- 
don, who died in 1746. It afterwards belonged, sue- 
| cessively, to Richard Viscount Powerscourt, who died in 
1751; to Hannah Sophia, Countess Dowager of Exeter, 
relict of Brownlow, the eighth Earl; and to Sir Richard 
Lyttleton, who married Rachel Dowager Duchess of 
Bridgewater, and died in 1770. 

Sir R. Lyttleton was the fifth son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton, Bart., and Christiana, daughter of Sir Richard 
Temple, and Maid of Honour to ‘Opeens tue He 
began life as a Page of Honour to Her Majesty, and, in 
consequence, became an Ensign in the Guards. He was 
aid-de-camp to the Earl of Stair at the battle of Dettin- 
gen, and, afterwards, Deputy Quarter Master General. 
In 1756, he was appointed Master of the Jewel Office ; 
which place he resigned in 1762, on being appointed 
Governor of Minorca. Resigning that’ appointment 
four years after, he had the government of the Isle of 
Wight bestowed upon him, and he sat in Parliament, 
first for Brackley, then for Poole. On the 27th of 
December, 1756, he was installed Knight of the Bath. 
Sir Richard lived on intimate terms with Shenstone, 
who has addressed to him and his Lady a pastor ode. 


I. 


Amazement chill’d the shepherd's hes 
To think Bridgewater’s honour’d name 
Should grace his rustic cell; 
That she, on all whose motions wait: 
Distinction, titles, rank, and state, = oe 
Should rove where pee ieoat dwell. tee 
‘Il. | 
O Lyttleton! my honour’d guest, 7 
Could I describe thy gen’rous breast— 
Thy firm, yet polish’d mind-— 
How public love adorns thy name, 
How fortune, too, conspires with fame, 
ane song sacl please mankind, 
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After the death of the Duchess, in 1777, this Villa — 
was purchased, on the 12th of May, 1778, by the late 
Thomas Dawson, Viscount Cremorne, at «that time 
Baron Dartrey, who considerably enlarged and embel- 
lished the premises, under the skill of the late eminent 
Mr. James Wyatt. 

Thomas Dawson, Esq., created Baron Dartrey of 
the kingdom of Ireland, in 1770, and Viscount and 
Baron Cremorne of Castle Dawson, in the county of 
Monoghan, in 1797, was born February 25, 1725, and 
married July 15, 1754, the Lady Anne Fermor, sixth 
and youngest daughter of Thomas, the first Earl of 
Pomfret, by whom he had issue, a daughter, Henrietta 
Anne, born in 1756, who died in 1767; and also a son, 
Richard, born in July, 1759, who died in February, 
1778, a young nobleman of uncommon promise, the early 
college friend of the Right Honourable William Pitt ; 
of whom the following brief character was written 
shortly after his decease, by the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 
his friend and cotemporary : : 

** In his person,. Mr. Dawson was tall, and thin to a 
degree, that made his friends apprehensive for his 
health; his countenance, (though, for some time before 
his death, the traces of sickness were visible in it,) was 
elegant, open, and expressive. His eyes, at once soft 
and animated, gave a true representation of his mind; 
and, perhaps, it would be almost impossible to mention © 
an instance where sprightliness and sensibility were so 
happily united. While a child, he shewed a strength 
and brilliancy of parts far beyond his years; and the 
most pleasing expectations were formed of their future 
perfection. About the age of fourteen, he was placed 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Heath, Master of Har- 
row School ; the proficiency he there made, at the same. 
' time that it was a proof of the learning and attention of — 
the Master, reflected no less honour on the Scholar's: 
abilities and application. As he gradually rose higher in 
the School, his reputation increased. The exercises 
appointed him, whether English or Latin, or, as was 
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frequently the case, Greek, he performed with remark- 
able applause ; and all his compositions, both in prose 
and verse, shewed great knowledge of the language in 
which he wrote, masterly judgment, and a peculiar ele- 
gance of thought and expression. Whilst he was thus 
distinguished for his learning, his affable and engaging 
disposition rendered him the favourite of the whole 
School ; and he was equally admired and beloved by all 
who knewhim. After having gained the greatest credit _ 
at Harrow, he was admitted a Nobleman of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he went to reside. early in 
the year 1777. The amiable qualities of his mind, 
which, hitherto, on account of his youth, had been seen 
imperfectly, now displayed themselves every day to 
more advantage. He was universally esteemed in the 
society to which he belonged, and his acquaintance 
studiously cultivated. His attention to learning was 
unremitting; the greater part of the day he dedicated to 
useful pursuits ;\ and if any accidental cause prevented 
his usual application, he retrieved the time he had lost 
by reading late at night; and, perhaps, by this custom, 
arising from a:generous and laudable emulation, . might 
contribute to weaken a constitution naturally too delicate. 
His classical studies he still continued to follow with 
- success; and a knowledge of the more abstruse science 
of philosophy, if we may judge from the progress he 
had made during the short time he was permitted to 
attend to: it, would easily have been attained by his 
abilities and diligence. In this situation, he left College, 
for the vacation at Christmas, 1777; but before he had: 
been absent long, he was seized with a consumption, 
_ which had formerly appeared to threaten him, and which 
had, probably, been coming on for some time. Appear= 
ances immediately grew alarming; the disorder baffled: 
 evéry remedy: he was sent to Bristol, and from thence 
to Southampton, without effect. At first, he was not — 
aware of his danger; but when. informed by his physi- 

cians that he must no longer entertain any hopes of 
recovery, he received the news with calmness .and sub- 
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mission; and on the 19th of February, 1778, in the 
nineteenth year of his age, died, perfectly resigned, and 
rejoicing in the prospect of approaching happiness.” 

On the Ist of March, 1769, Mr. Dawson was be- 
reaved of his beloved wife, the Lady Anne, who was 
equally distinguished by her beauty, and her virtues. 
She died at the age of thirty-five, at his seat of Dawson 
Grove, in Ireland, and was buried in a mausoleum at 
that place, in which he caused the following epitaph, 
written by the late learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, to be 
inscribed to her memory :— | 


Sacred to the Memory of The Right Hon. Lady Anne Dawson, 
. 6th Daughter of Thomas Fermor, Earl of Pomfret. 


With all the external advantages 
which contribute to form a shining distinction 
on earth, she constantly practised, in the sublimest 
Excellence, all those Evangelical Duties 
which improve and adorn the soul for Heaven. 
A more particular description of her exalted virtues, | 
to such who are strangers to them, — 
would appear extravagant ; 
while all who were witness to them, — 
would feel it to be defective. 
_May those Virtues remain in the remembrance, 
and be imitated in the lives, 
of her surviving Friends !— 
_To the world they can never be fully known, 
till that awful Day, 
when, in the midst of Men and Angels, 
they will be proclaimed and rewarded. 
. Of her two Children, : 
fein Richard Thomas survived her :— 
Henrietta Anne, who lived long enough 
to justify the fairest hopes of a Mother, 
by her Death afforded a triumphant exercise _ 
to the Resignation of a Christian. 
Ob. March 1, 1769, AEtat 35; — 
In a grateful and affectionate sense of the blessing ot . 
he enjoyed in such a wife, ' 
this Monument i is raised by the Rt. Hon. Thomas Dawson, 
| Lord Dartrey. 


Mr. Dasseon manticd, secondly, May 8, 1770, a ves 
days previous to his elevation to the Trish Peerage, 
er 2" ; 
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Philadelphia Hannah Freame, the dear friend: of’ his 
late wife, and daughter of Thomas Freame, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, by Margaretta Penn, sole daughter of 
William Penn, Esq., the celebrated Founder and Pro- 
prietary Governor of the Province of Pennsylvania, in 
North America ; by whom he had issue a son, Thomas, 
who died, October 9, 1787, and a daughter, Juliana 
Frances Auntie, who died, June 8, 1789. 

During the rebellion in Ireland, Lord Cremorne 
caused the remains of his first wife, and of her two chil- 
dren, to be removed from thence, and to be deposited 
with those of his children by his second marriage, in a 
new vault, in the churchyard of. Stoke Poges, in the 
County of Bucks. His Lordship died in Stanhope 
Street, May-Fair, in March, 1813, in the 89th year of 
his age; and, by his Will, bequeathed the Villa. of 
Chelsea Barna absolutely, to his relict, the late Vis- 
countess. 

The following | character of the Viscount was. pub- 
lished shortly after his death. ‘‘ This most excellent 
man, during a life much extended beyond the common 
privilege of years, fulfilled all the ‘great duties which 
honours and an ample fortune impose, in a manner to 
command, not only the highest esteem, but the most 
tender love, of all who had the happiness to be con- 
nected with him, either by the ties of kindred, of friend- 
ship, or of service. His generosity was unbounded, and — 
his heart in the most comprehensive sense charitable ; 
which his ample fortune, and the order and regularity of 
his affairs, enabled him always to indulge. His man-— 
ners were engaging to all; his disposition courteous and 
hospitable: he was a most tender husband; an affec- 
_tionate father, so long as it pleased God to permit him 
‘that relation; a warm and faithful friend; a kind and 
fostering master; a just and protecting landlord and a 
liberal encourager of arts and industry. In his public 
duties, he was loyally. affected towards his Sovereign, an 
_ exemplary citizen, and zealously attached to his own 
native country, Ireland. But his most: excellent cha-_ 
racter a mee he was a true sg ein ty in mind and gor 
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tice; resigned to the divine will, under the peculiarly 
severe domestic losses by which it pleased God to make 
trial of his virtues; and that he died in humble, yet 
strong reliance on ‘the mercies of God, through the 
atonement of Jesus Christ.” 

‘At his Lordship’s death, the titles of Baron Dartrey 
and Viscount Cremorne became extinct; the Barony of 
Cremorne alone descended, by the provisions of the 
patent, to the issue of his nephew, the late Richard 
Dawson, Esq., grandfather of the present minor, Richard 
Thomas Baron Cremorne, born in ‘1817. 

The Dowager Viscountess, born in Philadelphia in 
1740, died on the 14th of April, 1825, at her house in 
Stanhope Street, May Fair, in the 86th year of her age, 
and was buried by the side of her late Lord, in the 
family vault at Stoke; the carriages of all the Prin- 
cesses attending the departure of her funeral from town, 
in testimony of the affection and attachment with which 
she had been uniformly honoured by their Royal el 
nesses, and also by their late Majesties. 

The loss of this admirable person will be long felt in 
‘the parish of Chelsea, and in a still wider sphere; as 
her memory will be long cherished and revered. To 
enumerate her acts of benevolence and charity, would 
be impracticable; the following brief but true sketch of 
her character, was drawn by one who knew her intimately 
from his birth, and who tenderly loved her. ‘‘ Those to 
whom she was known, will be sensible of the difficulty of 
briefly delineating a character combining so peculiar a 
variety of attractive and endearing qualities, adapted to 
every age in life, from the youngest to the eldest, and to 
every order in society, from the highest to the lowest. 
Enjoying the friendship and affection of the most eX- 
alted personages in the kingdom, she possessed equally 
the love and attachment of the most humble. By the 
polish of her manners, the cultivation of her genius, and 
the brilliancy of her conversation, she charmed the 
former; by the constancy, the extent, the tenderness, 
and the wisdom of her beneficence, she captivated the 


latter ; by the cheerfulness and uniform sunshine of ie: ae 
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. mind, she delighted. all: She was.a rare and splendid — 
evidence, how ‘entirely the advantages of worldly. rank 
and wealth may be made to consist with the exercise of 
every grace that forms and that adorns the Christian 
character. None have ever finished their allotted career 
of life who have more deeply impressed the hearts of 

_ their survivors, or who have left them a more alluring 
example to pursue that course of faith and of duty 

which prepares consolation and peace for the death-bed 

of the Christian. She died as she had lived, a firm and 
faithful daughter of the Church of England. » 

- By her last will she bequeathed this villa to her first 
cousin and executor, Granville Penn, Esq., second sur- 
viving son of the late Thomas Penn, and brother of 
John Penn, Esquires, of Stoke Park, in the county of 
- Bucks, Hereditary Governors and Proprietaries of the 
late Province of Pennsylvania.’ | 

The ground and river bank‘on the south front of this 
charming villa, inclosed within an iron rail and chain, 
forms part of the private property, and is laid out with 
taste and simplicity ; it is screened with a variety of 
handsome trees, and commands extensive views on 
the Thames, whilst it constitutes the most ornamental 
object on its banks. .This,mansion must be considered, 

_ in every respect, one of the most delightful retirements in 


| . i: the immediate vicinity of London.., 


It is related in the ‘ Lianious, of Mrs. Eiigabeth 


: — Carter,” the learned translator of Epictetus, and-beloved 4 
friend: of Lady Cremorne, that-her late Majesty, Queen 


‘Charlotte, who. frequently honoured her Ladyship with 


os her visits, “ was pleased to desire that Mrs. Carter 


should be introduced to her Majesty by Lady Cremorne; 
and that she received that distinguished honour at Lady 
- “Cremorne’s house at Chelsea, in the year 1791. The 
Queen had the goodness to enter into conversation with © 
her with such engaging sweetness and condescensiol 
es to put. her yery soon at. her, ease... The conver 


| 2 Thomas Penn, Esq. born in 1702; “married, in 1H he 
Lady Juliana Fermor, fourth daughter: of Thomas, ‘first Barl ef a a 


- Pomfret, and Aisset of the Lady Anne Dawso 


{ 
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lasted for about an hour, and turned, among other to- 
pics, on German literature. After that time her Majesty 
was pleased often to enquire after Mrs. Carter, of Lady 
Charlotte Finch, and Lady Cremorne; and several times 
did her the honour of lending her German books, ‘and of 
sending her very flattering and gracious messages. 

~ The following is a Catalogue of that portion of Lord 
Cremorne’s collection of Pictures, which his Lordship 
kept at Chelsea Farm ; and which were sold by auction, 
on the premises, the 6th of June, 1897. 


View of the Well of St. Winifred, at Holywell, in Flintshire ; 
by De Cost. View of Chelsea Farm, and Battersea Bridge; 
taken from the bank of the River ; De Cost. View of Conway 
Castle in Wales; De Cost. A Copy of Correggio’s Picture of 
the Madonna and Child, and St. Jerom at Parma; full size, and 
accounted the best copy of that celebrated picture. Copley. 
(purchased by the Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst.) 
Banditti; unknown. Portrait of Killigrew; unknown. Portrait 
of Quin, the celebrated Comedian, in Crayons; unknown. The 
Transfiguration; small; Stella. St. Francis in France; small; 
Van Balen. A Crucifixion ; small; Van Dyck. A Window of 
Painted Glass; comprising sixteen subjects; Jarvis. (These 
were copied for Viscount Cremorne, from originals of eminent 
Italian and Flemish masters by the late Mr. “Jarvis, in 1775; 
to whose skill the world is indebted for a new style in glass 
painting, which, in beauty and in truth of representation, exceeds 
all that have hitherto been seen, as much as the common pro- 
ductions excel the first rude attempts of the art. Battle of 


Spaniards and Moors; Salvator Rosa. Jesus, Mary, and Martha; 
Carravaggio. Ship in a Storm; Backbuysen. Landscape; Ar- — 
tois; figures by Andrew Both. Landscape; Nicholas Poussin. 


A Vintage; Teniers. A Sea Port, by Moon Light; Vernet. A 


Battle Piece; Borgognone. Landscape; ‘Gaspar Poussin. Dutch © 


Men of War; Backhuysen. Cattle; Berchem. Marriage of St, 
Katharine ; the same as in the King’s collection ; Van Dyck. 
Portrait of an Astronomer; Van Dyck. The Pool of Bethesda; 
figures by Frank Hals; Van Dalen. Rich Architecture and 
Gardens; Van Dalen. “Landscape; Decker. Assumption of 
St. Catharine, with group of Cherubs; Poelemburg. The Earl 
of Arlington, his Wife, and Daughter ; Theodore Netscher. 
Virgin and Child; Carlo Maratti. Various Landscapes, with 
Groups, and Ruins—of these there are eleven; Ferg. Land- 
scape, with figures; Wooton. Italian Scenery, with the Co- 
liseum, and other Ruins; Orizonti. Two Fruit Pieces; M. An- 
gelo di Campidoglio, Four Views of Naples, and the Bay; 
Ricciardelli. A View in Antwenaad De Cost. Church of the 
Recollets in Antwerp. i | ae | 
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This beautiful residence was put up to public sale in - 


the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, but finding no bidder 
to its value, it was bought, in each year, by the proprietor, 
who at present resides there with his amiable family. 

On the west of Lord Cremorne’s premises, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Hoadley built a house, in 1747, for his own resi- 
dence. He was the eldest son of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and was born February 20th, 1705, educated at 
Dr. Newcomb’s, at Hackney, and at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
very young, and had the honour of being made known 


to the learned world as a philosopher, by “‘ A Letter — 


From the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke to Mr. Benjamin: 


Hoadley, F.R.S. oceasioned by the present contro- 


versy among Mathematicians concerning the Pro- 


portion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in motion.” 
He was made Registrar of Hereford while his father 
filled that See, and was appointed Physician to his 


Majesty’s Household in 1742. He is said to have filled » 


the post with singular honour.. The Doctor was in his 


private character an amiable humane man, and an agree- . 


able sprightly companion. In his profession he was — 
learned and judicious; and as a writer there needs no . 


further testimony to be borne to his merit, than the very 
pleasing comedy he has left behind him, which, when- 
ever represented, continually affords fresh pleasure to the 


: audience. Hoadley House at his death was purchased 


by Sir Richard Glynn, who sold it to the Earl of Ash- 


ham House. 
At was next in possession of that ‘digiaall Phisieiat; 


Dr. Cadogan, who resided in it about three years ; he 


planted a. large quantity of medicinal herbs in various 
parts of the Garden. His “ Dissertation on the our’ 
has passed through several editions.’ 


: _ burnham, and thence it obtained, the name of Ashbare : 


Lady Mary Coke afterwards resided here about ten ? 3 


i years, and sold it to Mr. Brown. - 


Mr. Stevens, the present proprietor, purchased: ie : 
Land of Mr. Brown. It comprises about ten anes ue 


1 See History of hes we p. 273. Wat EES ee 
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surrounded by forest and other trees. The mansion 
built, as was before observed, in 1747, consists of a 
centre and two wings, being joined on the west by a 
noble conservatory, built in the antique stile. . Near the 
principal entrance, on the south, are placed on marble 
pedestals, antique busts of the Emperors Galba and 
Domitian, and on the east and west sides of the lawn 
are statues of Flora and Ceres. Through the um- 
brageous trees in front is obtained a lively and pleasant 
view of the Thames and Battersea Church. The lawn 
is also ornamented with a fine collection of evergreens 
and flowering shrubs, among which are some remarkably 
large Magnolias and Orange Trees; a noble Cedar of 
Libanus, with its dusky horizontal branches, fringes the 
eastern view. Such is the effect of superior skill in the 
management and a fertile soil, that the most rare exotics 
are here to be seen growing in the open air, and flourish- 
ing in all the luxuriousness of an eastern clime. The — 
evergreens are so disposed as to produce a perpetual 
verdure throughout the year. ‘This delightful spot, thus 
decked with all the treasures of distant lands, verifies the 
idea of a terrestrial paradise, so beautifully described fe | 
the immortal bard: tar i 8 | ) 


, each beanteous flower, 

- Iris all hues, roses, and gessamin, 
Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, and rough? 
Mosaic; under foot the violet— 

Paradise Lost, b. iv. 1. 695. 


The grounds on the north are laid out in grass, with — 
gravel walks, and shaded by large elms; the view is 
extensive and open, extending to Harrow, the spire of 
which church may be plainly seen on a fine evening. 

Adjoining, on the west, is Ashburnham Cottage, the — 
freehold residence of Mr. Brown; the premises com- © 
prise about three acres, and were formerly the property — 
of Edward. Burnaby Goren, who was brother to Admiral 
Sir William Burnaby, and nephew to Mr. Green, an 
eminent brewer in Westminster, for whose fortune he 
took his name in addition to his own; but from various — 


events inthe management of the ‘business, towhichhe 


(a ea Cae 
Bes rons 
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had never been brought up, he had contracted in 1779 
a very large debt, for which his stock and property was 
sold, His valuable library was sold by Christie. He 
was well known ‘in the regions of Parnassus by several 
poetical works. 

Tue Lots, a parcel of land so called, ‘dying on the 
banks of the river in front of Ashbumham House, com- 
prise about four acres, and is the meadow ground for- | 
merly allotted to Sir Arthur Gorges by the Lord of the 
Manor, in lieu of his right of common. 

The ‘parish officers have disposed of part of this land 
to the Kensington Canal Company, under the provisions 
of the Act for the formation of that Canal. 

The fine open space on the east of Chelsea Farm, the 
freehold property of the Norris family, has long been 
considered as a very eligible spot for building a crescent 
or a square; perhaps, few situations near the rng 
possess a more agreeable prospect. 

~The Foundery, which was carried on by J aneway, 
was situated in World’s End Passage ;-it was here the 
old bells for the church were re-cast, in 1759. The 
Kensington, Kingston, St. Martin’s-in-the-Field, and 


_ other peals, were also cast here. The freehold ground 


upon which the Foundery stood, was sold, in various 
lots, in the year 1824, for building ; the site is now 
occupied by newly erected tenements, belonging to 
various persons.’ 

Riley Street, which stands on part es this ground, 
was built about 1790. 

Near the same spot is a Pabicc: pipe , Mihnfastory: ies 
and, adjoining, is the Rising Sun Brewery, in a occu- 
pation of Mr. J ohn Newson. 

- Bowling Green gitow, on the front of Ros river, pro- 


1 November 1750, “the undertakers of. ‘the New Foundery, at 
Chelsea, proved one of their new invented cannons, a six pounder, 
weighing only 350lb., on Hampstead Heath. The piece, which 


was fired with ball, was first charged with 4lb. of powder, the 


second. time with slb., the third with 54lb., and the fourth. with 
-6ilb. The cannon was not in the least impaired ; which was very 


surprising, as the quantity of powder st for a change, is 
but 54lb.—Gent. Mag. \ 


* 
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bably took its name from the Bowling Green belonging 
to the Tavern, once called the Cumberland Arms, now 
converted into a private house, in the occupation of the 
Rey. James Hutchins, M.A. the worthy and respected 
Lecturer of this parish. 

The Crock Houses, at the North end of Milman’s 
Row, has been many years in the occupation of the 
Howard family, of the Society of Friends. . The elder 

_ Mr. Howard was Gardener to Sir Hans Sloane; his 
brother having a natural genius for mechanics, became 
a clock-maker; and made the present clock in the tower 
of the old church, in the year 1761, for the sum of £50.' 
The house has been long famous for the sale of ginger- 
bread and flowers, and the business is now carried on 

_ by the only surviving sister. 

Mirman’s Row.--This Street hada fesse ‘the King’s 
Road to Lindsey Row, and derives its name from Sir 
William Milman, who died in 1713, the estate having 
been for some years in his possession. ‘The ancient 
parsonage-house and grounds, which were exchanged by 
the Rector in 1566, with the Marquis of Winchester, 
for the present Rectory, stood upon this spot. | 

Linpsey Housz.--On the bank of the Thames, and 
immediately adjoining Beaufort House, stands Lindsey 
House. The present structure was erected by the Earl 
of Lindsey, in the reign of Charles II.,-on the site of a _ 
house originally built by Sir Theodore ‘Mayerne.. This 


eminent Physician, a native of Geneva, and who had oe 


the title of Baron of Aulbon, in France, was born of . _ 
Protestant. parents, in 1573, and had for his godfather es 
Theodore Beza. He was Sduceed 3 in his native country, 
and having made choice of physic for his profession, he 
went to Montpelier, where he took the degree of Bache- 
lor, in 1596, and of Doctor, the following year. He 
practised i in his profession for some time at Paris, and 
was appointed Physician in Ordinary to Henry EV 


nee ‘the death of that Monarch, he was continued in oe 


: ‘ “Bani. 25, 1760. At a Vestry, Mr. Banjond Howaeds of 
Sue Chelsea, was ordered to make a new Parish Clock, for the sum 
ae £50. ¥ which: was fixed up, in May, 1761. « 
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the same capacity by Louis XIII. ; and this situation 
he held until 1606, in which year he had the degree of 
Doctor in Physic conferred on’ him by the University of 
Oxford, and about which time he was invited to England 
by James I. This Monarch, in 1611, appointed him 
first Physician to himself and his Queen, and in 1624, 
Sir Theodore received the honour of Knighthood, at 
Theobald’s. Charles I. conferred upon him the same 
office, and he continued in it till his death.” 

Sir Theodore Mayerne is, perhaps, the only instance 
of a physician who was retained in that character by 
four Kings. His reputation was deservedly great in his 
profession, and he may be justly considered as one of 
the reformers of the art of physic, as he was among the 
first that introduced the chemical practice, which time 
and experience have fully established. | 

He composed a very curious dispensatory of medicines, 
galenical and chemical, and published, during his resi- 
dence in France, “ An Apology” for himself against 
the Faculty of Physic at Paris, who had attacked him 
for his application to the practice of chemistry, which 
was much despised by the Physicians there. Guy Patin 
has given an account of this dispute, in which he calls 
Sir Theodore a quack, on account of his prétensions to 
chemistry. There is a catalogue of his works, (but 
few of which were published during his life,) in the 
AthenzOxonienses ;? andsome of his valuable manuscripts 
are deposited in the Ashmolean Museum.’ He was 
also a great contributor to the Library of the College of 
Physicians. Exclusive of a volume relating to King 
_James’s health and personal habits, there are no less . 
than nineteen others in the Sloane collection of manu- 


eS scripts, folio and quarto, in the hand-writing of Sir 


Theodore + Mayerne, filled with, what he stiles, his — 
“ Ephemerides,” a journal of the cases which — be 


4 Bayle’s Dict. ? Vol. 2. Fasti. p. 317. Dr. Bliss’s Edition, 


“8 Ses CEuvres ont: été imprimées a Londres en 1700, en un 
gros volume, in folio, I] étoit Calviniste, et le Cardinal du P 
ron travailla en vain a sa conversion. © es ea 

i Laikgoent, Dict. ‘Hist. vol M. _ ps 163 Be 
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attended from 1603, to 1609. ‘The earlier volumes pre- 
vious to 1611, relate to his French patients; the rest 
are his “‘ Ephemerides Anglice,” and record the dis- 
orders, prescriptions for, and cures of persons of both 
Sexes, ‘of so great consequence, that they may be styled, 
for the period they embrace, “‘ The chen Annals of 
the Court of England.” 

This eminent man resided many years in Chelsea, 
and died in this house, at the age of 82, March 26, 1655, 
leaving a widow, named Isabella, and a daughter, after- 
wards married to the Marquis of Montpelion. _ He was 
buried in the chancel of the church of St. Martin in the 
Fields; his funeral sermon being preached by Dr. 
Thomas Hodges, Minister of Kensington. A splendid 
monument was erected to his memory, with a long in- 
_ scription,’ in which all the virtues that ever were com- 
bined in one person, are recorded of him; and after a 
long list of good qualities, the whole is ‘summed up 
with 


Quid de Mayernio plura? 
Mayernium ‘dixeris, Omnia dixeris.? 


- After the death of Sir Theodore Mayerne, Robert, Fat 
of Lindsey, Lord Great Chamberlain, became proprietor 
of this mansion, which he pulled down in 1674, and — 
erected the present edifice on its site; it has, however, 
undergone great alterations by subsequent proprietors, 
and is now divided into five houses, which command a 


delightful view of the Thames, and surrounding country. 2 


This Nobleman, who was the eldest son of Montague, 
Earl of Lindsey, was sworn:of the Privy Council to 
Charles II., in 1666. His first wife was the daughter 
of- John Massingberd, of Lincolnshire. He married, 
secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Philip, Lord Wharton: 
by whom he had five sons; and, thirdly, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Earl of Dewan who survived him. ‘The 


Earl died in May, 1701, but his widow resided here | 22 


till 1705. Bowack, writing at this period, thus men-_ 
tions this mansion ; 3 6 The Egoneds Dowager of Lind-_ : 


os : Newcourt, p: 690. 2 Wadd’s Maxims and Memoirs, | P. 193. 
8 Antiquities of Middlesex, 3 16. London, 1705. ~ 
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sey has a sl handsome house adjoining to the Duke of 
Beaufort’s, said to be built by Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
Physician to Charles I. It has a very good front to- 
wards the Thames, built after the modern manner.” In 
the same year, 1705, Lindsey House was occupied by 
Ursula, Countess Dowager of Plymouth, and. by her 
son, Lord Windsor. This Lady was relict of Thomas, 
Earl of Plymouth, who died in 1687. Her eldest son, 
Thomas, sat in Parliament for the borough of Droitwich, 
in the reign of James II.; and in the reign of King 
William, he was one of the grooms of the bedchamber, 
and Colonel of a regiment of horse. He served for some 
time in Flanders; and in 1695, was created Viscount 
Windsor, in Ireland. In the reion of Queen Anne, his 
Lordship sat in two Parliaments as Knight of the shire 
for the county of Monmouth; and, in 1711, was ad- 
vanced to the peerage of England, by the title of Lord ~ 
Mountjoy. He married, August 28, 1703, at Chelsea, 
Charlotte, daughter of Philip, Earl of Pembroke, and 
widow of John Lord Jeftries. His Lordship died at his 
house in Albemarle Street, June 8, 1738. ; 

Lindsey House was afterwards in the possession of 
Francis Lord Conway, the second son of Sir Edward 
Seymour, and who was created a Peer in 1703. By his 
third wife Charlotte, daughter of John Shorter, Esq., 
and sister to Catharine Lady Walpole, he had Francis, 
the late Marquis of Hertford, who was. born at Chelsea 
in 1718. Lord Conway died in Ireland in 1732. 

The house continued to be the property ay ee 
Ancaster family till 1751, when it was dais for 
the Moravian Society. 

Moravians av Linpsey ogres The name ae 
Moravians has, in this country, been: given to a people 
calling themselves Unitas Eratrum, or United Brethren, 
by which title they are known in ancient records, The 
_ origin of their church was in Bohemia, in consequence 
of the Reformation by John Huss, a hundred years be- 
fore Luther, from whence it spread throughout Moravia 


nA 


and Poland. After severe ‘persecutions, the church. 
seemed nearly extinct in the ‘heqinning of the sevent nth 
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century, but the few members retained their ancient 
forms and discipline; and, to avoid the cruelty of their 
oppressors, and secure liberty of conscience, many of 
them fled into the neighbouring Protestant states. Some 
of these arriving in 1722, at a village near Zittaw, in 
Upper Lusatia, one of the estates of Nicholas Lewis, 
Count Zinzendorf, that nobleman gave them land to 
build upon, and proved in every respect their protector 
‘and benefactor. ‘To this place a great many emigrants 
and other religious persons resorted, and adopted the 
principles and discipline of the United Brethren. This 
was effected principally by the exertions of one Christian 
David, a carpenter, who had propagated a distaste for 
the superstitions of the Romish church, and thus created 
an inclination towards Protestantism. ‘The village was 
finished on St. Martin’s day, 1722, when they held their 
first meeting there. It is said they foresaw that God 
would kindle in this place a flame that should enlighten 
all the country; and Christian David felt so assured of 
the future growth of this settlement, that he already 
divided the spot of ground round it into quarters, and 
marked out in what directions the streets were to run. 
The event did not contradict his foresight; for soon after 
the colony increased, and many people from Moravia 
came and established themselves under the protection of 
Count Zinzendorf, who also himself fixed his residence: 
there. In a few years it became a.considerable village, 
having an orphan-house, and other public buildings. — 
The adjoining hill, called the Huthberg, gave occasion 
to: these colonists to call their dwelling place, Herrnhuth;. 
which may be interpreted the guardian or protection | of 
the Lord, and from this the whole sect has taken its 
name of Herrnhutters; but this nick name is not. now 
used ; the brethren being every where called: Moravians. 
_As the Herrnhut Society was founded on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf, and. under his protection, it was 
- natural that he himself should possess every influential 
authority over it; he had always been the soul, the — 
oracle, and the head of the sect, and from the year 17 ” | 
he was called the trustee or guardian of the. Brethren, « 
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The Count was born on the 9th of May, 1700, at 


Dresden; his pious zeal prompted him to undertake 
a reform of religion, and with equal ardour and perse- 


verance he devoted his whole life to this one object, in 


the furtherance of which he travelled several times ov er 
Europe and America, having previously renounced the _ 


functions of Counsellor of Justice at Dresden, and left 
his property to the management of his wife, who shared 
his zeal. He was subsequently appointed Bishop of the 
Moravian Brethren: 

In the year 1750, the Count formed an intention of 
establishing a settlement at Chelsea, and hired a plot of 
ground to erect a large building for the reception of 
three hundred Moravian families, to carry on a manu- 
factory; and at the same time he purchased the Duke 
of Ancaster’s old mansion, called Lindsey House, .and 
also purchased of Sir Hans Sloane a. piece of land, part 
of the gardens of Beaufort House, for a burial ground, 
together with the stables belonging to that old mansion; 
and also a slip of ground as a carriage way from the 
stables, which they intended to make their chapel to 
Lindsey House. He also took a long lease of ninety- 
nine years from Sir Hans Sloane of most of the remain- 
ing site of Beaufort House. The chapel was fitted up, 
but the settlement, which was to be called Sharon, 
failed; Lindsey chee: was, however, inhabited by 
some of the society. Count Zinzendorf himself lived 
there, and presided over the community as long as he 
dwelt in England.’ After the ordinary, with his house- 
hold, had moved into Lindsey House, he again began 


2" fe Do ieineen with the labourers that were at hand — 


from the German and English congregations. He made 
preparations for the Girls’ (Economy, which formerly 
had been established at Mile End, and which moved 


from thence to Chelsea, to be transported to Fulnuck, — 
- where it could be better regulated. — Soon after, in. No- 
vember, 1754, an English provincial Synod was held 


at Lindsey House, at which the Minister of the ; 
thren’s Church at London, John Gambold, a dit 


1 See Crantz’s. History of the Brethren, translated by La Trobe. 


y 
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‘greatly esteemed for his piety and learning by several 
English Bishops, who were his cotemporaries at Oxford, 
_was consecrated a Bishop of the Church of the Brethren ; 
~ he had previously published, in 1752, a hymn-book for 
‘ath he children belonging to the Brethren’s congregation, 
, Reted entirely with his own hands at Lindsey House. 
The Brethren inhabiting this house consisted mostly of 
Germans and Missionaries, for whose use indeed the 
Count principally intended the establishment, that they 
might make it a sort of caravansera or resting place 
when they arrived in this country, in passing to or from 
their various missionary establishments in the British 

dominions. 

The great staircase of Lindsey House being wain- 
scotted, the pannels were painted by Hardt, a German 
artist ; besides ‘several portraits, the subjects of these 
: pictures related principally to the history of the Brethren, 
and the transactions of the Missionaries. These paint- 
ings were afterwards removed to their Minister’s house 
“In London, probably in 1770, when Lindsey House was 
sold by the Society to persons of the names of Coles 
and Bannister. There are not any of the Moravians 
residing at present in Chelsea. Their church is epis- 
copal; and, after due examination, has been acknow- 
ledged as an ancient Protestant episcopal church by ‘the. 
Parliament of Great Britain;' by which recognition se- 
“curity has been afforded to their various settlements and» 


; They were favoured with the patronage of some of our pre- 
lates, (particularly Archbishop Potter,) by whose recommendation 
_they obtained a Parliamentary recognition in 1749, as composing 
an ancient Protestant episcopal church. As their number in- 
creased, so did their zeal; and they meritoriously distinguished 
themselves. by their eagerness for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among pagans and barbarians. A society was formed 
at London for this purpose, and Missionaries were employed 
with success both in the eastern and western hemispheres. _ The 
Brethren were opposed in their views by numerous adversaries, 
who accused them of. disseminating pernicious doctrines, and 
indulging in dissolute and immoral practices, particularly at. 
their love feasts; but they repelled the charges with effect, and — 


wy acquired the ¢ esteem of pou a observers of their conduct. 


inci el pie cay Mosheim’s Ecet:: Hist. vol. 6. ‘e 288, ee ca | 
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missions in the British dominions. . The calumnies of © 
their enemies, particularly of Rimius and others, have 
been sufficiently. contradicted by their conduct every 
where; whilst their establishments have been founc fe 
e attended with benefit to the countries in which they 
~ are permitted to settle. Dr. Paley observes, that’ “ after 
men became Christians, much of their time was spent in 
prayer and devotion, in religious meetings, in celebrating 
the Eucharist, in conferences, in exhortations, in preach- 
ing, in an affectionate intercourse with one another, and 
correspondence with other Societies. Perhaps, their . 
mode of life, in its form and habits, was not very unlike 
the Unitas F ratrum, or of modern Methodists.” They 
study to render their conduct strictly conformable to the 
principles of the Christian religion, but very different no- 
tions are, notwithstanding, and no doubt will be énter- 
tained, respecting some of t heir tenets. _ Every unpreju- 
diced person, however, that } has visited their settlements, 
must acknowledge that their m moral conduct is truly ex- 
cellent, and is such as, a generally adopted, would 
make men happy in the extreme. ‘They live together 
like members of one large family; the most perfect 
harmony subsists between them, and they : seem to have’ 
but one wish at heart, the propagation: of ‘the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and the good of mankind. 

The Burial Ground is situated at the noth ed of 
Milman’s Row, and is surrounded by houses and walls; 
on the south side are still to be seen some interesting 
remains of Sir Thomas More’s house, afterwards the 


we, 
Se 


~~ Duke of Beaufort’s ; consisting of. Bi din walls of. great — 


_ thickness, remnants of door ways, windows, &e. ae 
This cemetery occupies about two acres of ground; it 
is kept extremely neat, a person having a house on the 
spot, and a salary allowed. him for. taking care of it. 
The whole is divided into four distinct compartments. 
The Brethren are buried in separate divisions from — 
those of the Sisters; for, as in their public assemblies, — 
| gies still adhere to the ancient custom of separating the 
ane the men occupying one, and the women the other | 
1 Evidences of Christianity, vol. 2. mises 
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side of the chapel, so they retain it even in their burying 
ground. The burial service of the church of the Brethren 
is conducted in the following order. The coffin, being 
deposited in the middle of the chapel, a hymn is sung 
by the congregation, for they value and carefully culti- 
vate music as a science, and the responses of their ie: 3 
gies are attended with peculiar effect. 
The Minister then delivers a discourse, in which some 
account is given of the deceased, and of his or of her 
_ state of mind in dying, with suitable exhortations. The 
following form of service contained in the Liturgy of 
their church, is next read, and the congregation then 
follow the corpse; the men walking immediately after 
that of a man, and women after that of a woman. 


«© Meanwhile none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself; for whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and 
whether we die, \ we die unto the ‘Lord ; whether we live there- 
fore or die, we are th ie Lord’s ; ; for to. this end Christ both died 
and rose, and revived, that he ‘might be Lord both of the dead 
and the living. Blessed and holy is he, that hath part in the 
first resurrection; on such the second death hath no pony but 
ne shall be priests of God and of Christ.” 


a. » Congregation sing :-— 

o the earth let these remains" 

In hope committed be, 

Until the body, chang’ d, obtains 
Blest immortality.” 


“We poor sinners pray, Hear us, gracious Lord and God, 
and keep us in everlasting fellowship with our brother, sister, or 
with this child, M. N., whose remains we here inter, and with 

» the whole church triumphant, and let us once rest with him, or 
~ ‘her, in thy presence from all labour. Amen.” 


Congrevation sing :— 


“« While here, the great salvation, 
Procur’d by Jesus’s passion, 
Our fav’rite theme shall be ; 
By virtue of his merit 
We shall true life inherit, 
_In heav’n to all eternity. Amen.” 


1 During the singing 0 of this verse, the body is let down inte. a 


the grave. _ ! 
ay G2 ; 


Gam . yay 


bridge, and was the author of a book ealle 
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The chapel at the north side of the burial ground 
occupies the site of the old stables; it is nearly twenty 
years since divine service was performed here by the 
Brethren, but itis now used by various religious denomi- 
nations with permission of the Rev. Mr. La Trobe, and 
on Sunday it is successively occupied from an early hour 
in the morning till eight in the evening. 

The tomb stones of the Brethren are all flat, oil 3 


on turf, raised about six inches above the ground, i 

regular rows. They are of two sizes, the larger for 
grown persons, and the smaller for children. The in- 
scriptions on the grave stones in general, record only 


the names and age of the persons “interred ; during an 


inspection of them in the Summer of 1826, I observed 


the following, among others :-— 


Anne Trypheria Hurloch, born November, 1758, de- 


parted December 26, 1806. Anna Benigna La Trobe, 
born October 28, 1758, departed April 8th, 1824. John 
Cennick, an eminent preacher, and author of numerous 
sermons and hymns; died 1755. Jacob Rogers, 1779. 


William Hammond, 1783, formerly a Noir of the 


Church of England ; he was of St. John’s College, -Cam-— 


od “The Mar- 


row of the Gospel;” being the subs 


Mr. Hammond was a man of con: 


particularly skilled in the Greek 


“3 cand sieadeed in the service of the Brethren’s missions 


we fp i 


_ and well known character was accustomed to pay morn- 
amilies in Chelsea ; che | 


in mezzotinto, with a trumpet to his ear. This wort 


ng visits to. some of the first fam 


> of some ser- . 
-mons preached before the University | of Cambridge. — 
siderable learning, and 
language, in. which | 
he wrote his own life. The manuscript is in the pos- 
session: of the Rev. Mr. La Trobe. Charles Henry de 

__» Larish, 1754, a foreign” nobleman. John Gotthold — 

Wellin, 1792, for many years -superintendant of the | 
_ financial concerns of the missions. James Fraser, aged — 
65, 1808, who made fifty-six voyages between England 


ass 
or oe i it 


on that coast. James Hutton, 1795, Secretary. to the ; 
Unitas Fratrum, of whom there i is an engraved portrait — 
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used likewise to seek out objects that were in distress, 
and relieved them as their necessities required. ‘The 
character of Albany, in Miss Burney’s celebrated novel 
of Cecilia,’ is said to be meant for his portrait. The 
preacher, in his funeral sermon, asserted that he had 
been a faithful and liberal brother in that fraternity 
fifty-five or fifty-six years both in Switzerland and in 
Great Britain, and was in the eightieth year of his age. 
He was succeeded as Secretary to the Brethren by the 
Rev. C.J. La Trobe. James Gillray, 1799, forty years _ 
sexton to this cemetry, father of Gillray, the celebrated 
caricaturist, whose works are so much admired for their 
spirit and effect. Peetrus Behler, 1775. A very active 
Minister among the Moravians, and one of their Bishops. 
He was of the University of Jena; came first to 
England in 1738, was very intimate with Wesley and 
Whitfield, whom he visited at Oxford, and who were in 
the same ship with him when he went to America as 
Minister of the Colony of Georgia. Benjamin La Trobe, 
1786, father of the present worthy Minister, a man of 
distinguished excellence as a preacher, the editor of 
several religious works, and for a long time superinten- 
dant of the Brethren’s congregation in England. To 
him the Mor. avians are particularly indebted for clearing 
their religion of many absurdities, which had been in- 
troduced by certain wild and visionary enthusiasts, and 
which had subjected the whole community to much 
gross ridicule and unmerited scandal. Against the south — 
wall of the chapel is a tablet to the memory of Christian 
Renatus, Count of Zinzendorf and Pollendorf, born. 
December 19, 1727, departed May 28, 1732. He was 
the only son of the celebrated Count Zinzendorf: he 
studied at the University of Jena, and was sent for by 
his father from Herrnhutt, ‘“‘ in order to ease him as his 
right hand, and assistant in inward matters; but his 
noble soul, entirely captivated with the love of Jesus, 
and living in the enjoyment of his atonement, whose 
character may be gathered in some measure from high. 
pocnce soliloquies and meditations, composed after the oa 
spay. 1 See book 4, chap.1. Book 10, chap. 10. 
fs a3 
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late sifting, which were afterwards found and printed, 
on the 28th of May, 1752, took its fightin Westminster 
Abbey out of its tabernacle, enfeebled by much labour 
anda violent spitting of blood, to the most sensible 
grief, not only to the choirs of the single Brethren, 
whom he had faithfully served for some years, but also 
of all the congregations who had promised themselves 
much blessings from'his future service.” On the right 
of the preceding, on the same wall, is the monument of 
Mary Theresa Stonehouse, daughter of Sir John Crisp, 
Bart., and wife of the Rev. George Stonehouse ;_ born 
February 25, 1722, departed December 10, 1751. 
Many remarkable instances of longevity occur among 
the inscriptions :—Catharine Ward, aged 97 years; 
Elizabeth King, 93 years; John Edmunds, 95 years ; 
P. Hurlock, 89 years ; Mark Goodflesh, 82 eat 
Eliza Davis, 93 years; Mary Ann Cumming, 90 years 
It may be observed, that most of the persons who have 
been interred here have been brought from London. ‘Tn 
this:cemetry also lies buried an Esquimaux Indian, 
called Nunak; however, as he had not been baptized, 
he was not permitted to lie in the same division with the 
community, but was placed outside th e walk | 
elm tree, having:an inscription to his memo: 
same style as the rest of the Brethren. IS 

- Secluded from the public: gaze, and singultly inte- 
resting in its site and scenery, the spot displays in those 


who selected it for the offices of piety and ‘prayer, a 


taste and feelings far better than what modern refine- 
ment so called often exhibits: perhaps, too, it presents — 


tokens of a deeper knowledge of the hitman heart, and 


of those more intimate and intricate and less scrutable 
causes, which, through the medium of the’ outward - 


_ senses, awaken. the religious’ sensibilities of the soul of 


man, and arouse his mind 10 livelier perceptions of’ the 
presence and majesty of God. Surrounded by high 
houses, trees, and tombs, every: feature in the aspect of — 
this: solemn place: seems designed: on ‘set tise ‘to 


“a : dispose. the visitant to seriousness and thought. ais: 


} Crantz’s rate of the Brethren, p. ‘397, ee 
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perfect. stillness, its caltn repose, its separation from 
petty vanities and from worldly calls, together with. its 

records of the inevitable doom of mortality engraven 
on the plain monuments of departed worth, altogether 
constitute a scene for holy study, which with justice the 
pure spirit of Christian devotion may claim peculiarly 
her own. 

Linpsry Row.—This capital row of houses com- 
mands _a delightful prospect of the river Thames, which 
here forms an extensive bay, the view being bounded by 
the Surrey Hills on the south, and Putney Heath on the 
west. 

Henry Constantine Jennings, Esq., resided in the 
first house on the east; he was the only son of James 

Je nings, Esq.,. of Shiplake, in the county of Oxford, 
and \ “was born in 1731, O.S. He descended from a 
“very ancient and illustrious family, the Nevils, and was 
accustomed to reckon the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, among his progenitors. Henry J ennings, at 
an early age, obtained a commission in the first regiment 
of foot guards; he afterwards went abroad on his travels. 
While in Italy, he formed an acquaintance with the late 
Duke of Marlborough, then Marquis of Blandford ; and it 
_ is said, sugge ested the idea of the cabinet, of antiques, after- 
wards engraved by Bartolozzi, and so well known as the 
Marlborough Gems. It was at this period, doubtless, 
that Mr. Jennings acquired a taste for virtd. On his 
return to England, he repaired to his finé seat at Ship- 
lake, entered. upon, with his usual ardour, the pursuits 
of the country gentleman, and unfortunately. became 
addicted to the pleasures of the turf; an occupation of 
all others, perhaps, from his careless and unsuspicious 
character, for which he was the least qualified. The 
event fully justified the supposition ; his fortune..was 
soon dissipated. Mr. Jennings now withdrew from 
society, and lived in obscurity. A sudden change of 
fortune seems, however, to have taken place; for we 
find Mr. Jennings, not only released from thraldom, but 
settled in Essex, collecting objects of virtt; and he 
seemed once more. at the very acmé of Prosperity, when 
oo 3 eee Be 
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an unexpected event again levelled him with the dust. 
Having accepted a temporary loan from a friend, who 
suddenly died indebted to the crown, and the money in 
question not being forthcoming, an extent im aid was 
issued against Mr. Jennings; who, after disposing of 
his library and valuable collections at a vast loss, soon 
found himself an inmate of Chelmsford jail. 

From this time, but few particulars of his - life are 
known, until he settled at Lindsey Row, about the year 
1792. Here he continued to reside, fully occupied as 
an antiquary, a virtuoso, and an author; until, at length, 
his health began visibly to decline, and his forttivie: daily 
became deteriorated, in consequence of his inordinate 
passion for collecting objects of taste; at last, he closed 
his eccentric career, a prisoner within the rules of, at 
King’s Bench, where he expired, February 7, 1819, at 
the advanced age of 88. | gh ae 

This remarkable being seemed more properly to 
appertain to the last, than to the present age, in every 
thing— character, dress, manner, and pursuits. He 
came into the world at a time when wirté was held in 
high estimation; and he superadded to this, a taste for 
the fine arts, to both of which he dedicated a long life 
and an ample fortune. ‘The fate of Mr. Jennings has — 
been eminently singular; and the flux and reflux—the 
ever varying ébbs and flows of his fortune, appear. so. 
strange, as to be almost paradoxical. 

‘Mr. Jennines’s Museum.—This rare and valuable. 
collection consisted of the most chosen specimens in 
almost every species of what is termed wirti ; and, pro- — 
bably, the completest collection of shells any where 
existing. Many fine specimens of minerals and scarce _ 
coloured gems, cameos, and intaglios; chrystals, and 
other choice productions of nature, such as diamonds of — 
almost every colour, rubies, emeralds, pearls, sapphires, : 
&c.; not to omit many excellent and remarkable speci- 
mens of well- preserved birds, and quadrupeds. Old, and 
_ first-rate impressions of prints from Raphael, and others 
_ of the Roman school; some fine specimens of sculpture, 
_ both ancient and modern; many fine and scarce im- 
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pressions of first editions, both classical, and of the 
entertaining kind, with many original drawings and pic- 
7 tures ; in short, all that'could interest one who had been 
long a real amateur. 

Among the portraits, was one of Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, and another of Titian and his Mistress, the 
Mary © an her fourteenth year ; likewise several rare 

enamel miniatures of interesting characters ; among 
eS which was one of Princess Elizabeth, about seventeen 
i Sof age, this. latter by Holbein ; with some well- 
ed medals in gold and silver. 
collection was disposed of by auction, in 1820, 
Phillips; the shells, and most valuable articles, 
moved to Bond Street, and the preserved birds, 
5eds, and articles of rarity, together with the 
- furniture, were sold at Lindsey Row. 
“George, Earl of Buckinghamshire, who died in 1804, 
resided in Lindsey Row for several years." 
Here now resides T. Bonner, Esq.; and the large 
house in the centre was lately occupied by Mr. Brunell, 
the celebrated engineer, whose public works will immor- 
talize his name to the latest posterity. 
A little further eastward, is BELLE Vur Hibwael the 
_ residence of Charles Hatchett, Esq. This capital man- 
— sion was built by Mr. Hatchett’s father, in 1771; and 


_ the weeping willow opposite to the house, reckoned one: 3 


of the finest trees of its kind in England, was planted bye | 


him in 1776; it commands beautiful views of the Thames, a 


and the tant Surrey Hills. 
Here is a small collection of pictures, amongst ich 
are two landscapes, by Salvator Rosa ; a Madonna and 
Child, by anaree del Sarto ; sa beautiful small Land- 


1 At the upper | fod of Great Chelsea, opis to Lindsey 
House, with great elms before the gate, by the Thaines side, 


consisting of beds, bedding, looking-glasses, a large fine India. 
japan trunk, seme books, a clock, and entire kitchen furniture. 4 


To be viewed this day the 15th, to-morrow the 16th, and Wed- 
nesday the 17th till the time of sale, to begin at ten of the clock 


in the forenoon. The great house, and three other houses, with. 


a large elaboratory,. or work-house, adjoining, to be let. 


The Dae Courant, tee ae i, s i a 
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_ a numerous series of Historical. Works, and the volumi- 
nous Transactions and Memoirs of the Royal Soe 
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scape, by Van Goen ; another by, erg, and a large one 


by the late George Barrett, R.A., with cattle, by the 
elder Mr, Gilpin. <A fine portrait of Mrs. Hatchett, 


by Gainsborough ; and a very remarkable picture, 


supposed to be by Giovanni Bellini, the subject a 
Dead Christ and Holy Family. 

The Library is extensive, and contains many valuable 
editions of the Greek and Latin Classics, together with 


and other similar learned Institutions of Europe.” 
.The collection of manuscript and printed | 
also very considerable ; and contains many scar 
of Carissimi, Palestrina, Caldara, Pureel, . 
Leo, Marcello, Pergolese, Jomelli, Haydn, 
and most of the eminent Composers now living. . L 
organ, built by Green, a very fine toned instrument. 
In the Library are some curious Mongol Idols of 
gilt bronze, which were collected by Mr. Hatchett’s in- 
timate friend, the late celebrated Professor Pallas, during 
his. travels, undertaken at the request of the Empress 
Catherine the Second of Russia. The most remarkable 
of these Idols.is one of the Dalai-Lama, the supreme 


religious Chief Pontiff of Thibet; and also the Idol of — 


Dshaudshinuini, or T akji-Mouni. The principal Deity 
of Thibet and of the Mongols is worshipped throughout 
a part of the East, under different names, such as Boodh, 
in. India, Gandma, in the Birman Empire, and Hes in 
China.' 


. The following is, it may be presumed, a complet lis 


of all Mr. Hatchett’ s publications. 


~1. An Analysis of the Corinthian Molybdate of Lead; with 
Experiments on the Molybdic Acid. To which are added, some 
_ Experiments and Observations on the Decomposition of the Sul- 

phate of Ammonia. Phil. Trans. 1796. 

2. Observations on Bituminous Substances, with a D auetigtiits 
of the varieties of the Elastic Bitumen. ‘Transactions a ae 
Linnean Society, 1798. | : 


1 For an Account of these Idols, and of the Religion of the 


Mongols and Kalmucks, termed Lamism ; see ‘Voyages de Pallas, : 
tom. 1. Au 583. Paris, 17868. ay 3 | 
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3. An Analysis of the Earthy Substance: from New :South 
Wales, called Sydneia, or Terra Australis, pst 

4. An Analysis of the Water of the Mere of Diss. Phil. 
Trans. 1798. 

5. Experiments and Obséryations on Shell and Bone. Phil. 
Trans.-1799. 

-6. Chemical Experiments on Zoophy toatl with some Obser- 
vations on the component parts of Membrane. Pail. Trans. 1800. 

‘97, An ‘Analysis of a Mineral Substance,'from’ North America, 
containing a'Metal hitherto unknown. The Metal..is called 
Columbium. Phil. Trans. 1802. | 

8. On the utility of Prussiate of Copper as a Pigment. Also, 
on the mi f Mercury, or Calomel of Thibet. Journal 
uaa! Britain. Vol. L. 8vo. 1802. 


sific Gravity, and on the Comparative Wear of Gold; 
o ppudstance of a Report made to the Awl: Honourable 


Gi Fecct Baablishtsont nas Geneinaicn of His Majesty’s 
Mint. These Experiments were made at thé request cf the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. Phil. Trans. 1803. 
“10. Analysis of a triple Sulphuret of Lead, Antimony, and 
Copper; from Cornwall. 
11. Analytical Experiments'and Observations on Lac. 
12, An Analysis of the Magnetical Pyrites; with Remarks.on~ 
some of the other Sulphurets of Iron. } 
_- 18. Observations on the change of some of the proximate prin- 
ciples of Vegetables into Bitumen ; with Analytical Experiments 
ona peculiar Substance which is found with the Bovey Coal. 
alled Retin-asphaltum, having been so named 


. “14 On anvanifttal Substance which possesses the principal 
characteristie properties of Tannin. 
“45. Additional Experiments ‘and Remarks .on the same Sub- 
stance. Phil. Trans. 1805. 


. 16. A third Series of Experiments on an Artificial Substance, 
which possesses the characteristic properties of Tannin. 
17. Observations on Mr. Brande’s es on the Urine. 
of the Camel. Phil. Trans. 1806. 
_ 18, A Description of a Process by which Corn, tainted with 
Must, may be completely purified. Phél. Trans. 1817. | 
19. Two Letters, addressed to The Right Honourable Sir 
William Scott, (now Lord Stowell,) on the comparative durability 


of Wood and Iron. Printed in the Appendix to Reports of 


Cases argued and determined i in the Consistory Court of London, 
ini | nts of the Right Honourable Sir William 
Scott. By John Haggard, LL.D. Advocate. 2 vols. 8vo. 1822. 
These Letters, dated February 10, and April 23, 1821, were 


written in consequence of Mr. Hatchett’s $ opinion: ‘having | been 


pow, 
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requested by Lord Stowell, previous to his Reese giving judg- 
ment in the memorable case of the Iron Coffins, _ 

Gilbert, v. Buzzard and Boyer. 


BreLLeE Vue Corrace. -- Adjoining, is the estonia 
of Luke Thon asil’lood, Esq., an active and intelligent 
Magistrate for’ this county, who has devoted a large por- 
tion of his life towards ameliorating the condition of his 
fellow-creatures in general, and of those of this populous 
parish in particular. The house has been lately fitted 
up with great elegance, and contains some valuable 
pictures, by the first Masters. se cor 

Sm Tuomas Morr’s Hous, better. known bg a 
name of Beaufort House.--About the year 1520, the 
celebrated Sir Thomas More purchased an estate at 
Chelsea, and built himself a house, as Erasmus describes 
it, “‘ neither mean nor subject to envy, yet magnificent, 
and commodious enough.” But before we enter upon | 
a description of this house, the site of which has been 
long disputed, we shall give some account of this illus- 
trious character, who rendered Chelsea more famous by 
residing in it. 

Str 7 homas , More was born in London,? in Milk 


Street, in the year 1480, and in the twentieth year of the. 4 | 
reign of King Edward the Fourth.’ His father was one 


of the J udges of the King’s Bench, and greatly esteemed 
for his abilities, integrity, and learning. ‘Sir Thomas 
received the first rudiments of his education. ata Free 
School in London, called St. Anthony’s, where many 


1 Extruxit ad Flumen Thamysim haud procul ab urbe Londino 
Pretorium nec sordidum nec ad invidiam usque magnificum, 
commodum tamen. Erasmi Epist. Lib. 2%, ad Johann wen te 


i Es Viennensi. 


2 Some have reported him to have been of. mean parentage, 


merely from their mistake of a modest word in an epitaph of 
his own making, on his monument in Chelsea Church, where 


nobilis is taken not in the civil, but in the common law sense, | 


: Ge which alloweth none noble under the degree of barons. Thus 


men cannot be too wary what they inscribe on tombs, which ; 
may prove a record in history. (though not i in law) to posterity. te 
Fuller’s Worthies, Lond. P. 288. a 


at Hoddesdon’s Life of Sir T. More, P- i cpasiae al Mes 
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eminent men had been brought up. After he had made 
a sufficient progress at this school in the Latin tongue, 
his father procured him to be placed in the house of 
Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Chancellor, who delighted so much in-vhis talents, wit, 
and humour, that his ¢ grace would often say to the nobi- 
lity who dined with him, ‘‘ This child here, who waits 
at table, whoever shall live to see it, will prove a sur- 
prising man.’ 

He was sent, in 1497, to Oxford,’ where ha remained 


about two years, and from thence removed to New Inn, © 


London, and soon afterwards to Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
continued his studies till he became a Barrister. At the 
age of twenty-one, he was elected a Burgess in Parlia- 
ment, and distinguished himself remarkably, in 1503, by 


opposing a subsidy demanded by Henry VII. with such 


strength of argument, that it was actually refused by the 
Parliament. The King, learning from whom this oppo- 
sition proceeded, out of revenge, committed his father, 
Sir John More, a prisoner to the Tower, and fined him 
inthe sum of £100. The King afterwards endeavoured, 
through the means of. Fox, Bishop of. Winchester, to 
‘gain Mr. More over to his views, but without success ; 
and, as he was obliged to absent himself, he retired for 
a time, anil tented. his best powers to useful and mis- 
cellaneous study. In the mean time, Henry VII. dying, 


and leaving him free from further apprehensions, he was. 
enabled to emerge from retirement, and once more to 


pursue his professional duties. 

On the accession of Henry VIIL, his fortunes (then 
twenty-eight years of age,) appeared to be rapidly im- 
proving. ‘The associate and the warm admirer of Colet, 
the esteemed friend of Grocyn, and the pupil of Linacre, 


it was impossible that his merits could long remain un- oe 
known to a King, who collected around him the most 
; gifted and eminent persons of his kingdom. At this” 


time, More had just married ; he had, also, been recently 
called to the bar, and constituted Under Sheriff of 


? Knight’s Life of Dean Colet, p. 30._ 
* Hoddesdon’s Hist. of Sir T. More, p. 7. 
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London, an office seldom assigned’ to one so young. 
The partner whom this extraordinary man had selected, 
was chosen on a principle of self-denial and generosity 
scarcely sufficiently consonant with our natures to be 
deemed commendable, for “ when he fell to marrying,” 
as his biographer expresses it, “ he took to wife the 
daughter of one Mr. Colt, a gentleman of Essex, who 
had three daughters, very virtuous and well- iking. “And: | 
albeit, his mind served him most to settle his affection on 
the second sister, for that he conceived her fairest and best 
favoured ; yet, when he considered it would be a grief 
to the eldest to see her young - sister preferred before 
her, he then of a certain pitie, framed his fancie to the 
eldest.” | 
In 1520, he was made Chancellor of the Fixenqeee : 
and soon after this, purchased a house at Chelsea, by the 
river side, where he settled with his family. Erasihitis’ 
has given a very pleasing description of the manner of 
Sir Thomas More’s living with his wife and family at 
Chelsea: ‘“ There he converseth with his wife,” says he, 
“‘ his son, his daughter-in-law, his three daughters, and 
their husbands, with eleven grand-children. ‘There is 
not a man living so affectionate to his children as he; 
he loveth his old wife as well as if she was a young maid.” 
This behaviour to his wife was the more commendable, 
as she is represented as imclining to old age, and of a 
nature somewhat harsh, or, according to his great grand- 
son, More,’ “ of good years, of no good favour nor 
complexion, nor very rich, her disposition very near and . 
worldly ;” “ he persuaded her,” says Erasmus, “ to 
play on the lute, and so with the like gentleness he 
ordered his family; such is the excellence of his tem- 
pet, that whatsoever happeneth that could not be helped, 
he loveth it as if nothing could have happened more 
happily; you would say there was in that place 


a phe Academy ; but I do his house an injury in com- — 


paring it to Plato’s Academy, eae there were _ only 
a, | 

1 Wordsworth’s Life of More. 

2 Erasmi Epist. Lib. x. Epist. 30. 

* More’s Life of More, London, 1726, p. 49. 
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disputations of numbers and geometrical figures, and 
sometimes of moral virtues; 1 should rather. call his 
house a school, or university of Christian religion ;' for 


though ther re is none therein but readeth or studieth the 
liberal seiences, their special care is piety and virtue; 
there is” 0 quarrelling, or intemperate words heard, 


none seen id e; that worthy gentleman doth not govern 
proud and lofty words, but with well-timed and 
: snevolence, every body performeth. his duty, 
, there is always alaenty neither is sober mirth any 
i suffered none of his servants either 
to be idle, or to give the yes to any games; but some 
of them he allotted to loo é to the garden, assigning to | 
every one his sundry plot; some again he set to sing, 
some to play on the organ. He suffered none to give 


‘themselves to cards or dice. The men abode on one 


that they are, by God’s grace, much more increased, Pie 


side of the house, the women on the other, seldom con- 
versing together. He used before bed-time to call them 
together, and say certain prayers with them. He suf- 
fered none to be absent from mass on Sundays, or upon — 
holy days; and upon great feasts he ordered them to - 
watch the eves till mattins time. -He used to have one 
read daily at his table, which being ended, he would ask 
of some of them, how they understood such and sucha. 
place, and so then grant a friendly communication, re- 
creating all men that were present with some jest or other. 
His daughter Margaret, writing to her father in the 
Tower, says: ‘‘ What do you think, most dear father, 
doth comfort us at Chelsey in this your absence; 
surely the remembrance of your manner of life passed 
amongst us; your holy conversation; your wholesome — 
counsels; your examples of virtue, of which there is 
hope that they do not only persevere with you, but _ 


Henry VIII., to whom he owed his rise and fall, fi re 
quently fue to Chelsea, and spent whole days " , 


1 Brasmi Epist. Lib. xxvii. Epist. 8. “7 
2 Roper’s Life of Sir T. More. More’s Life of Sir T. More 
P. 15, 16. Hoddesdon’s Hist. p. 98. of Sir T. More, aka vi 
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the most familiar manner with his learned friend; and 
it is supposed, that the King’s answer to Luther was 
prepared and arranged for the public eye, with the assist- 
ance of Sir Thomas during these visits. It. 
lished in 1521, under the title of ‘ Asse tio 
Sacramentorum Adversus M. Lutherum ;” and, in 
1523, Sir Thomas published, written by himself, 7 Re- 
sponsio ad Convitia M. Lutheri congestain Henri 
Regem Angle.’ Notwithstanding all this familiarity, 
Sir Thomas understood the temper of his royal master 
very well, as the following anecdote sufficiently testifies ; 
“One day the King came unex nectedly to Chelsea, and 
- dined with him, and after dinner walked in his garden 
for the space of an hour, holding his arm about his’ 
neck. As soon as his Majesty was gone, Sir Thomas’s 
son-in-law observed to him how happy he was, since the : 
King had treated him with that familiarity he had never 
used to any person before, except Cardinal Wolsey, with 
whom he once saw his. Majesty walk, arm in arm.” ‘I 
thank our Lord,” answered Sir Thomas, “ I find his 
grace, my very good Lord, indeed; and I believe he 
doth as singularly love me as any subject within this 
realm; however, son Roper, I may tell thee I have no 
cause to be proud thereof; for if my head would win 
him a castle in France, it should not fail to go off. 7" 
Whilst this King’s unlucky divorce was so eagerly 
pursued, Sir Thomas was one day walking with his son- 
in-law, Roper, along by the Thames side ; amongst other 
talk, Sir Thomas said: “ Now would to our Lord, son 
Roper, that upon condition that three things were esta- 
| blished in Christendom, I were put into a sack, and 
+ here presently thrown into the Thames.” -“ What 
-»» 1 Jt is remarked by Atterbury, that, in his Rhine to. 


Lather,” he has forgot himself so, as to throw out the greatest 
eap of nasty language, that, perhaps, ever was put together; 
nd that the book throughout is nothing but downright abeeey, 
--without a grain of reason to support it; and gave the author no 
_ other reputation, but that of having thé best “knack of Bry man 
in Europe at calling bad names in good Latin. © } 
es . Epistolary Corr espondence, vol. 3. p- 452. 
a Roper’s Life of T. More, London. Hoddesdon’ s pean ist of 


© Sir T. More, p. 22. 
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great things are those, good Sir,” said he, ‘‘ that should 
move you so to wish ?”—“ Would’st thou know them, 
son Roper?”’—“ Yea, marry, Sir, with a good will,” 
said he, “if it would please you.”—‘ In faith, son, 
they be ‘these : first, that where the most part of Chris- 
tian princes be at mortal war, they were at universal 
peace; secondly, whereas the Church of Christ is at 
this time sore afflicted with many errors and heresies, it 
were settled. in a perfect uniformity of religion ; thirdly, 
that whereas the matter is now in question, it were to 
the glory of God and quietness of all parties, brought 
to a conclusion.”* 

Sir Thomas usually attended Divine Service at 
Chelsea Church, and very often assisted at the celebra- 
tion of mass. The Duke of Norfolk coming one day to 
dine with him during his chancellorship, found him in 
church with a surplice on, and singing with the quire. 


~ God’s body, my Lord Chancellor,” said the Duke, as 


they returned to his house, “ what! a parish clerk! A 
parish clerk! you dishonour the King and his office.”? 
—“ Nay,” said Sir Thomas, “ you may not think your 


master and mine will be offended with me for serving 


_ God, his master, or thereby count his office disho- 


noured.” He built a chapel in his church at Chelsea, 
where the parish had all ornaments belonging there- 
unto abundantly supplied at his charge, and he bestowed 
thereon much plate, often speaking these words: “ Good 


men give it, and bad men take it away.”* On another 
occasion, the Duke expostulated with Sir Thomas on 


his temerity in braving the indignation of the King. 
‘< By the mass, Master More,” said this abject courtier, 
*¢ it is perilous striving with princes, therefore I wish you 


somewhat to incline to the King’s pleasure, for my 
God's body,” (a favourite oath with the Duke,) “ indig- 
natio Principis mors est.” “Is that all, my Lord,” 
replied More; “ then in good faith the difference be- * 
tween your Grace and me is but this, that I shall de: a 
to day, and you to morrow.’ ss. 


dl sae 

1 More’s Life of Sir T. More, p. 148. x 

~? Roper’s Life of More, p.29. * More’s Life of More, ah 149. 
VOL. I. H ’ 
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‘“‘ He seldom used to feast noble men, sbi his poor 
neighbours often, whom he would visit in their houses, 
and bestow upon them his large liberality, not groats, 
but crowns of gold, even more than according to their 
wants.' He hired a house also for many aged people 
in Chelsea, whom he daily relieved; and it was. his 
daughter Margaret’s charge to. see them want nothing; 
and when he was a private lawyer he would take no 
fees of poor folks, widows, nor pupils.”? Among the 
illustrious foreigners: entertained and patronized by Sir 
‘Thomas More, may be mentioned Hans Holbein, who, 
during the space of three years, lived in his house, and 
was employed in drawing portraits of his patron and 
his family. Of all the works of this celebrated painter, 
the groupes of Sir Thomas More’s family are in the 
highest esteem. ‘The most famous of these pictures is 
at Burford, in Oxfordshire.* A. few particulars of the 
life of this painter may with propriety be mentioned here. 
_ Hans Holbein was -born at Augsburgh, in 1495. or 
1498. His father was a citizen of that place, and an 
esteemed. painter; but whilst Holbein was young he 
removed from Augsburgh to Basil in Switzerland, and 
there settled. He learned the rudiments of his art from 


Ve his father; and though his paintings were held in much 


esteem, he continued in indigence, squandering in dissi- 
pation whatever he acquired. Erasmus, residing at 
that time at Basil, sat for his portrait to the young 


painter, and was so well pleased with it, that he per, 


i More’s Life of More, p. 167. 

* Hoddesdon’s History of More, p. 63. 
3 At Mr. Lenthal’s, in Burford, we admired a capital picture 
of the family of the Mores, which i is said to be Holbein’s, and 
appeared to us entirely in that master’s stile; but Mr. Walpole 
thinks it not an original, and says he found a date upon it snbse- 
quent to the death of that master. It is, however, a good _pic- 


ture of its kind; it contains eleven figures, Sir Thomas More, 


* and his father, two young ladies, and other branches of the fa- 
+ mily. The heads are as expressive as the composition is formal; | 
the judge is marked with the character of a dry, facetious, sen- 
_ sible old man. The subject of that piece seems to be a dispute 


between the two young ladies, and alludes ae ee to’ some 


_ well known family story.—Gilpin’s River Wye, p.6.° 0 


~_ 
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suaded Holbein to go over to England, giving him a 
letter of recommendation to Sir Thomas More, who 
received him with all the joy imaginable. As soon as 
the chancellor thought that he had sufficiently enriched 
his house with Holbein’s productions, he resolved to 
introduce him to Henry VIII. Having invited the King 
to Chelsea, and hung up all Holbein’s paintings, dis- 
posed in the best order and in the best light, in the 
ereat gallery; the King, upon his first entrance, was so 
charmed with the sight of them, that he asked ‘‘ whe- 
ther such an artist was now alive, and to be had for 
money?” Upon which Sir Thomas presented Holbein 
to his Majesty, who immediately took him into his 
service, and brought him into great esteem with the . 
nobility of the kingdom. He painted the portrait of 

the King several times, and most of the nobility of the — 
court sat to him. He remained in England till his 
death, which was occasioned by the plague in 1554. 
He painted in oil, distemper, and water colours; and 
several specimens of his architecture still remain. His — 
pictures are remarkable for their character and expres- 
sion, with a richness and softness of colouring that has 
never been surpassed. But, of all foreigners, Erasmus — 
was the most’ esteemed by Sir Thomas More. Their 
friendship. had long been continued by letters express- 
ing mutual affection, and increased so much, that 
Erasmus took a journey into England to see him, and 
enjoy his personal acquaintance and more entire fa-_ 
miliarity... Erasmus, who was the boast and glory of 
his country, distinguished himself as a reformer of re- 
ligion and a restorer of learning. His religion was as 
remote from the bigotry and persecuting spirit of the 
age in which he lived, as his learning was from the pe- 
dantry and sophistry of the schools. He was much es- 
teemed by the King and the English nobility, whom he 


celebrates as the most learned in the world. He lived — - 3 


in the strictest intimacy with More, Lynacre, Collet, 

and Tonstal; and preferred the society of his ingenious 

1 Knight’s Life of Dean Collet, p. 39. Hoddesdon’s History 

of Sir T. More, chap. 5, p.28. More’s Life of Sir T. More, p82. 
5 H 2 7 nek: 
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and learned friends to that of the greatest princes of 
Europe, several of whom sought his acquaintance. We 
find in his works, particularly his Colloquies, and 
Epistles, a more just and agreeable picture of his own 
times than is to be met with in any other author. His 
‘“* Moriz Encomium,” which will ever be admired for 
the truest wit and humour, is an ample proof of. his 
genius, and which was probably written at Chelsea, as 
the preface is dated “ Ex rure, 1532.” He was Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity at ‘Cambridge, Greek Pro- 
fessor at Oxford, and Minister of Aldington in Kent.’ 
In success of time, Sir Thomas grew less affectionate 
towards him, by reason, he saw him fraught with much 
vanity and inconstancy respecting religion; as when 
‘Tindall observed to More, that his darling Erasmus 
had translated the word church into congregation, and 
priest into elder, as himself had done, he answered: 
“If my darling Erasmus has translated those places 
with the like wicked intent that Tindall hath done, 
he shall be no more my darling, but the devil’s darling.” 
Sir Thomas resigned the Great Seal, May 16, 1533, 
and resolved never again to engage in public business. 
He passed his time at Chelsea altogether in study and 
devotion, not without some presentiments of the storm 
which was gathering over his head.” 
As soon as the intelligence reached Chelsea, of the 
bill of attainder having been passed against him, he 
wrote the following pathetic and submissive letter to. the 
King ; and it is remakable that this very letter i is esteemed 


1 Granger, vol. 1. p. 101. | 
2 By indefatigable application, he éleated the Court er Chan- 
cery of all its causes. One day, having ended a cause, he called 
for the next; and was told that ‘‘ there was no other depending 


in the Court.” He was delighted to hear it, and ordered it to 


be inserted on the-records: of the Court. It gave rise ‘to the 
following epigram, not the worst in the English language :— 
When More some time had Chancellor been 
“No more suits did remain ; : 
The same shall never more ‘be-seen 
Till More be there again. 
Hoddesdon’s History of Sir Thomas rie ay 67. 
- Evasmi ip 30. 1.10. 
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to be the best of all More’s literary performances ; how 
surprisingly then has our language altered and improved 
since that period. 


[AN ORIGINAL. | 


‘* To the King’s most noble grace; 


«¢ Hit may lyke yor: highnes to call to yo" graciouse remembe- 
“ raunce (that at such tyme) as of the great weighty rome and 
‘* office of your chauncellor which so far above my merites or 
“« qualitees able and mete’ therefore yo™ highnesse had of yor 
‘¢ incoparable goodnes honored and exalted me, ye were so 
<¢ good and graciouse vn to me as at my pore humble suit to dis’- 
_ © charge and disburden me, giving me licens with yo" graciouse 
‘* fav'- to bestow the resideu of my life in myn age now to come 
“ about the provision for my soule in the service of God, and to 
«* be yo" gracys bedesman and pray for you, it pleased your 
«* highnes ferther to say unto me, that for the service which I 
“ before had, done you, (which it than lyked yor: goodnes far 
« above my deserving to comend) that in eny suit that I should 
** after have vn to your highnes which either should concerne 
“ myn honor, (that word it lyked your highnes to vse unto me,) 
‘* or that should pertayne vn to my profit I should fynd yor 
“ highnes good and graciouse lord vn to me.’ So is it now gra- 
“ tiouse Soverayn that worldly honour ys the*thing wereof I 
‘* have resigned both the possession and the desire in the resig- 
‘* nation of yo': most honorable office. And worldly profit I 
‘* trust experiens proveth and dayly more and more shal prove 
“< that I never was very greedy thereon. But now as my most 
“humble suit vn to your excellent highnes partily to beseche 
“‘ the same, some what to tendre my pore honestie but princi- 
“* pally that of yo" accustomed goodnes no sinister information 
** move yo" noble grace, to have any more distruste of my 
‘* trouth and devotion toward you, than I have or shal during 
“* my life geve the cause, ffor in this matter of the wykked woman 
‘“¢ of Canterbury? I have unto yo" trusty counsaylour Mr. Thomas 


1 More, at length, partly by his own repeated solicitations, and 
partly by the intercessions of the Duke of Norfolk, who was 
- then in high favour at Court, at length procured the acceptance 
of his resignation; he quitted power with the warmest applauses 
of his Sovereign. Henry expatiated on the meritorious manner 
in which he had discharged his important trust; declared himself 
and his kingdom debtors for many and great services, and _as- 
sured him that he should ever find a ready compliance with every 
request which his private interests might induce him to make. 

a aa Macdiarmid’s Lives of British Statesmen, 4to. — 
2'This alludes to the conspiracy of the ‘‘ Maid of Kent.” 
Elizabeth Barton, of Aldington, in Kent, commonly called the 
Holy Maid of Kent, who had been subject to hysterical fits and 

. H3 
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Cromwell by my writing as ‘playnly declared the trouth as I 
possibly can, which my declaration of his dutie toward yor: 

grace and his goodnes toward me he hath I understand de- 
clared vn to yo": grace. In any parte of all which my dealing 
whither any other man may peradventure put any doute or 
move any scrupule of suspition that can I neither tell nor 
lyeth in myn hand to tell, but vn to my selfe it is not possible 
any part of my said demeanoure to seme evil the very clerenes 
of myn own conscience knoweth in al the mater my mynde 
and ‘entent so good. Wherefore most graciouse soverayn I 
neither. will nor well it can bycome me w* yor highnes to 
reason or argue the mater, But in my moost humble maner 
prostrate at yo" graciouse feete I only byseeche yo" maiestie 
wt yor owne high prudence and yo accustimede goodnes 
consider and way the mater. And then if in yo™ so doing yo" 
owne vertuouse mynde shall geve you that notwithstanding the 


manifold excellent goodnes that yo™ graciouse highnes hath 
by so many maner ways vsed vn to me, I be a wreche of such 


a monstrouse ingratitude:as could wt any of thym all or with 


any other person living digresse fro. my bounden. dutie of 


allegeaunce toward yor good grace than desire I no ferther 
favor at yo™ gratiouse hand than the losse of all that ever I 


may lese in this world goods landes and libertic and finally my. 


life wt all wherof the keping of eny parte vnto my selfe could 
never do me penyworth of pleasure, but onely shold then my: 
recomfort be, that after my short lyfe and yo' long (which wt. 


continuall prosperitie to goddys pleasure our lord for his 


mercy send you) I shold onys mete wt yo" grace agayn in 
hevyn & there be mery with you where among myn other 


pleasures this shold yit be one that yor grace shold surely se 


there than that (how so ever you take me) I am yo" trew 
bedeman now & ever same have bene) & will be till I dye 
howsoever yor pleasure be to do by me, Howbeit if in. the 
considering of my cause yor: high wisdome & gratious goodnes 
perceve (as I veryly trust in God you shall,) that I none 
otherwise have demeaned my selfe than wele may stand wt 


' my bounden dutie of faithfulnes toward yor: roial maiestie, than 


in my most humble wise I beseche yo" moste noble grace, that 


‘ the knowledge of yo" trew graciouse persuasion in that behalfe 
May releve the torment of my present hevynesse, conceved 


of the dreede & fere, by that I here such a seek dared a 


Unisruiaione: and ‘having prod uced an equal disorder in her mind, 
made her utter strange “things, which, as she was scarcely dite 
scious of them during the time, had soon after entirely escaped 
her memory. Att length the detection of this imposture hurt the 
credit of the ecclesiastics, particularly the monks, and ingtgated 
the King to eke vengeance on them. 


sp din’ Loa nes A ator oh England, SAB: xxiii. 
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‘¢ put by. yor lerned counseile in.to yo" high cortof parleament 
‘“* agaynst me, lest yo" grace myght by some sinistre information 
‘‘ be movyd any thyng to thinke the contrary. Whiche if yo" 

‘‘ highnes do not as I trust in god and yo" great goodnes the 
“© matter by yo™ own high prudence examined and considered 
“ you will not, than in my moost humble mind I beseeche yo" 

‘* highnes fer ther, al be it that in respecte of my former requeste 
** this other thing ys very slieght, yet sith yo" highnes hath here 
‘* byfore of yor mere habundaunt goodnes heped & accumu- 
“ Jated vpon me (though I was thereto very far unworthy) from | 
‘‘ tyme to tyme both worshyppe and great honor to & sith I 
“* I now have lefte al such thinge & no thing seke or desire but 
‘¢ the life to come, & in the meane while pray for your grace 
‘it may lyke yo™ highnes of yo" accustumed benignitie some- 
“‘ what to tendre my pore honestie and never suffre by the 
** meane of such a bill put forth agaynst me) anye man take oc- 
‘“‘ casion hereafter agaynst the trouth to slaundre me which thing 
“‘ should yit by the perell of theere owne soulys do thym selfe 
*¢ more hurt than me which shall I trust settle myn harte with 
‘* yo' graciouse favor to depende uppon the cmforte of the truth 
“« & hope of hevyn and not vppon the fallible opinion or sone 
‘* spoken worde of lyghtsome changeable peple. And _ thus 
‘* most dredde and most deare soverayne lord I beseche the 
“* blessed trinitie preserve yo" moost noble grace both in body 
“« & soule and all that are yo" wele willers and amende all the 
“‘ contrary among whome if ever I be or ever have been than 
«pray I god that he may with myn open shame and destruc- 
“* tion declare it. 

_ At my pore Howse in Chelchith the fiveth day of Paech 
‘ by the known rude hand of Yo" moste huble.and most hevy 

‘© faithfull subgett & bedeman, - 


Y Tho, SHMove ec 


“The morning jlafteb he had resigned the Great Seal, 
he went to Chelsea Church with his lady and family ; : 
where, during divine service, he sat as usual in the 
quire, wearing a surplice ; and because it had been a 
custom after mass was done for one of his gentlemen to 
go ‘tovhis lady's pew, and say “ My lord is gone before,” 


a This Letter, whichis one of the best specimens of Sir Thomas 
More’ s stile, has been published before, but with different spell- 
ing, with one or two small variations, and with the omission of 
the last: sentence.’ There are one or two passages in this Letter 
from which it may be gathered that King Henry the Eighth had 
condescended to use great familiarity with Sir Thomas More. 
, - Ellis’s Letters, vol. 11. re 47. 
1 Mus, Brit, Cotton: MSS. Cleop. E. 6. f.182. 
#H4 
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he came now-himself, and making a low bow, said, 
“ Madam, my lord is gone.” She thinking it to be no 
more than his usual humour, took no notice of it; but 
in the way home, to-her great mortification, he unrid- 
dled the jest, by acquainting her with what he had done 
the preceding day. — dies PAE 

It is worthy of notice, that the morning he was sum- 
moned to repair to Lambeth, for the purpose of taking 
the oath of supremacy, he went to his parish church, 
and there was confessed, and received the sacrament ; 
and whereas, whenever at other times before he parted 
from his wife and children, they used to bring him to 
his boat, and there kissing them, bid them farewell ; 
at this time he suffered none of them to follow him to 
his gate, but pulled the wicket after him, and with a 
heavy heart, as by his countenance appeared, he took 
boat with his son Roper, and their men; in which sit- 
ting sadly awhile, at last suddenly he said to his son 
Roper, ‘“ I thank our Lord, son, the field is won;” 
when his son answered at random, not knowing then . 
his meaning, ‘‘ Iam very glad thereof.” But one may 
easily know what he meant; and his son afterwards per- 
ceived that the burning love of God wrought in him so_ 
effectually, that it now had conquered all carnal affec- 
tions, trusting to that saying of our Saviour, “ Behold, 
and have confidence, I have conqueréd the world.” 

He was first taken into the custody. of the Abbot of 
Westminster, and upon a second refusal, four days 
afterwards, committed prisoner to the ‘Tower of London. 
When Sir Thomas More had continued a good while in 
the Tower, his Lady obtained leave to see him, who, 
at her first coming, thus bluntly saluted him; ‘“ What, 
the good man, Master More!” said she, ‘* I marvel that 
you that have been always taken for so wise a man, will 
now so play the fool as to lie here in this filthy prison, 
and be content thus to be shut up among mice and rats ; 
and, too, when you might be abroad at your liberty, 
and with the favour and good will both of the King and ~ 


1 More’s Life of More, p. 220. Roper’s Life of More, p. 41. 


Ate Hoddesdon’s Life of More, p. 91. — 
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his Council, if ye would but do as all the Bishops and 
best learned of the realm have done; and seeing you 
have a house at Chelsey, a right fair house, your library, 
your gallery, your garden, your. orchard, and all other 
necessaries so handsome about you, where you might, 
in company with me, your wife, your children, and 
household, be merry. I muse what a God’s name 
you mean here still thus fondly to tarry.” After he had 
a while quietly heard her with a very cheerful counte- 
nance, he said unto her, ‘‘ Good Mrs. Alice, tell me one 
thing.” “ What is that?” said she. “ Is not this house 
as nigh heaven. as mine own?” To whom she, as not 
liking these words, answered, after her manner, “ 772lle 
Valle, Tille Valle.” ‘“ How, say you, Mrs. Alice,” 
said he, “is it not sor” ‘ Bone Deus, Bone Deus, 
man; will this gear never be left?” said she. “ Well, 
then, Mrs. Alice, if it be so, it is very well; but, for my 
part, I see no great cause why I should much joy in my 
gay house, or of anything belonging thereunto, when, if 
_ I should but seven years be buried under ground, and 
then arise and come hither again, I should not fail to 
find some therein that would bid me get me out of doors, 
and tell me it were none of mine; what cause have I 
then. to like such a house as would so soon. forget his 
master? Again, tell me, Mrs. Alice, how long do you 
think may we live and enjoy it?” ‘“‘ Some twenty years,” 
said.she. ‘ Truly,” said Sir Thomas, “if you had said 
some thousand years, it had been somewhat ; and yet he 
were avery bad merchant that would put himself in dan- 
ger to lose eternity for 4 thousand years, how much the 
rather if we are not sure to.enjoy it one day to an end?” 
And thus her persuasions moved him but a little.’ 

It was now that More had an opportunity of proving 
to exulting enemies how little power they had over him, 
and how much at ease he could sport, not only with the 
threats, but with the actual execution of their vengeance. 
He entered the Tower as if returning to his home, and 
conversed with the same tone of pleasantry which he 


was accustomed to maintain in the midst of his domestic _ 
1 Hoddesdon’s Hist. of Sir T. More, p. 101. 1 iat 
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circle. ‘When the porter’at the Tower Gate, according 


_ to custom, demanded his upper garment; “ Marry, 


friend, here it is,” said he, giving him his cap; ‘I am 
sorry it is not better, for thy sake.” “‘ Nay, Sir,” replied 
the porter, ‘I must have your gown;” and this, also, 
he immediately gave him with the same good humour. 
The Lieutenant, who had formerly received favours from 
him, began to apologize for the wretched accommodation 


_ with which the dread of the King’s displeasure obliged 


him to receive his benefactor. ‘‘ Mr. Lieutenant,” said 
More, interrupting him, “ whenever I find fault with 


- the entertainment you provide for me, do you turn me 


out of doors.” After he had lain fifteen months in prison; 
he was arraigned, tried, and found guilty, for denying the 
King’s supremacy ; and accordingly condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, and his head to be stuck 
on a pole on London Bridge. But this sentence, on 
account of the high office he had filled, was, all but the 
last’ particular, changed bY the King into beheading, 
which was executed, J capil 1535, on Tower Hill; ‘of 
which mercy of the King , word being brought’ to’ "Sit 
Thomas, he answered, "God forbid the King should 
use any more such to any of my friends, and God bless 
all my posterity from such pardons.” As'he passed along — 
to the place of execution on Tower Hill, the sympathy 

of the spectators was expressed by silence and tears. 

One man alone, from among the crowd, was heard to 

reproach hii ‘with & decision which he had given against 
him in Chancery. More, no wise discomposed by this: . 
ill-timed expression, ‘calmly replied, that, if- it were | 


still to do, he would give e the same decision. 


That gaiety of spirit, and innocent mirth, hth had 
so distinguished him in his life, did not forsake him in 
his last moments: Going up the scaffold, which seemed 
to him ‘too weak, and ready to fall, ‘he’ ‘said merrily’ to 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, “ T/pray you, Mr. Lieu- 
tenant, see me safe ‘up, ‘and for my coming down let me 
shift for myself.” After his prayers were ended, he 


turned to the’ executioner, and said with: a» “cheerful 
popatenandah “ Pluck up thy. ee man; and be not | 
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afraid to-do thine office; my neck is very short; take 
heed, therefore, thou peileeit not awry, for thine own 
credit’s sake.” Then, laying his head upon the block, 
he bid the executioner stay till he had removed his beard, 
saying, ‘‘ My beard has never committed any treason 5’ 
and immediately received the fatal blow.’ When the 
news of More’s death was brought to the King, he was 
playing at ‘tables; Anne Boleyn was looking on. The 
King ‘cast his eyes upon her, and said, “Thou art the 
cause of this man’s death ;” and, leaving’ his play, he 
retired to his chamber, and fell into deep melancholy.’ 
Thus ended the life of the great Sir Thomas More, 
who, for his judgment, humility, devotion, sweetness of 
temper, contempt of the world, and true greatness of 
mind, was the ornament of his own, and may be an 
example ‘to every age. His behaviour on the scaffold 
has been ‘censured as being too light and ludicrous for 
the ‘occasion ; but it ‘was ‘so natural to him, and the 
consciousness of his own integrity gave him such in- 
ward pleasure, that what was a mournful solemnity to 
the spectators, was to him a matter of j joy. Monsieur 
de St. Evremond is very particular in setting forth the 
courage and constancy of Petronius Arbiter during his 
last: moments, and thinks he discovers in them a greater 
firmness of ‘mind and resolution, than in the death of 
Seneca, of Cato, or even of Socrates. Mr. Addison 
has ‘observed upon-this, “ that if he was so much 
pleased with gaiety of humour in a dyi ing man, he might 
have found a much nobler instance of it in Sir Thomas 
More, who died upon a point of religion, and is  re- 
pena as a martyr by that side for which he suffered.” 
There is no great danger of imitation from his exam- 
ple; men’s natural fears will be a sufficient guard against 


: More’ s Life of Sir Tv. More, p. 274. Hoddesdon’ s History of 

Sir T. More, p- 94; ibid. p. 129, 130. Stapleton Vit. T. Mori, 
» 308. 
2 I could say much more of his death and burial, eauid I seea 
book entitled ‘‘ Expositio fidelis de Morte Thome Mori,” printed 
in 8vo. in the year 1536, but the book is very scarce, and I Sere. 
never see no more i it than the bare title. 
| “Ant. Wood. Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 32. 
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it. “ I shall only observe,” says Addison, “ that sot 
was philosophy in this extraordinary man, would be 
phrenzyin any one who does not resemble him, as well 
in the cheerfulness of his temper, as in the sanctity 
of his life and manners.’ 

Sir Thomas was of a ie stature, well-proportioned ; 
his complexion tending to phlegmatic, his colour white 
and pale, his hair neither black nor yellow, but between 
both; his eyes grey, his countenance amiable and cheer- 
ful ; his voice neither big nor shrill, but speaking plainly 
and distinctly ; it was not very tuneable, though he 
delighted much in music ; his body reasonably healthful, 
only that towards his latter end, by using much writing, 
he complained much of the ache of his breast. In his 
youth he drank much water; wine he only tasted of 
when he pledged others ; he loved salt meat, especially 
‘ powdered beef; likewise milk, cheese, eggs, and fruit, 
and usually he ate of coarse brown bread, with which he — 
used rather to punish his taste, than for any love he had. 
for it; for he was singularly wise to deceive the world 
with mortifications, only contenting himself with. the 
knowledge which God had of his actions.” | 

Whilst Erasmus was on a visit to Sir Thomas Mies 
he drew up the following character of him at the request 
of his learned friend Hutten ; and says, “ that More was 
not in his stature either tall or short. his form well pro- 
portioned ; his skin extremely white ; ; alittle beard, 
blue eyes, his physiognomy graceful and smiling; gay 
without buffoonery; his right shoulder higher than his 
left, particularly when he walked, the effect rather of 
bad habit than of his form ; his hands were of the coun- 
try sort; he was not very attentive to cleanliness, in- 
different with respect to food, even in his youth; he had 
no other drink than water ; he preferred plain dishes to 
delicacies, and was best. pleased with vegetables, fruits, 
and eggs; he was always simply dressed, except. on 
days of ceremony, when the custom of the ei | 


1 Spectator, No.349.. . re aa 
2 Hoddesdon’s History of Sir T. More, p.131.. gh tae Vit. 
T. Mori, cap. 20, p.361. More’s Life of Sir T. More, p. 281. 
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called for show ; it was difficult to imagine how much he 
disliked ceremony ; he was averse to a life at court, as 
he hated tyranny and loved liberty and equality ; that 
Henry VIII. drew him to his palace with difficulty ; 
although he loved ease and tranquillity; no one, when 
occasion required, was more earnest at work. He 
seemed to be born for friendship; he was very  in- 
attentive to his own interest, but very attentive to the 
interest of his friends; he was a model of that conduct 
which one friend should show to another. His society 
was so delightful, that however sorrowful a person 
might be when he first approached him, it was’ impos- 
sible he should not feel pleasure in his company; from 
his childhood he was fond of pleasantry, but never de- 
generated into ribaldry; when he was young he com- 
posed comedies, and even acted in them; he had writ- 
ten epigrams; he had attachments, but none that gave 
offence ; he had availed himself of the opportunities of 
advancing himself which fell in his way, but had’ never 
run after them; at an early age he addicted himself to 
polite literature, to the study of Greek, and to_phi- 
losophy, in opposition to his father, who wished him to 
addict himself. wholly to the study of the law, in which 
profession some of his ancestors had been distinguished ; 
whatever repugnance he might have for this course of 
life, he embraced it, rather than quarrel with his fa- 
mily; he acquired in it so much reputation, that there 
was not a lawyer in London of more extensive practice ; 
he gave much time to the study of the Fathers, and in 
his youth had explained “ The City of God” of St. Au- 
gustin to a numerous audience, some of whom were 
priests, and some in an advanced age, but none felt any 
shame at being instructed by so young a man. He had 
afterwards wished to embrace the ecclesiastical state, 
and to consecrate himself altogether to piety and re- 
ligious mortification ; but yielding to ‘the advice of the 
Apostle, he married. In his profession as a lawyer he 
was perfectly disinterested, and always recommended 
compromises and amicable adjustments ; he. presided 


4M 
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during ‘several years’ in the Court of Common Pleas, 
-and decided with great: dispatch the causes brought be- 
fore him; he refused many extra gratuities which the 
law allowed, and gained by his refusal of them great re- 
putation and general good will. King Henry VIII. 
employed him on several embassies ; in all he displayed 
great talents; on his return the King sought to attach 
him to his Court, but More, in opposition to his for- 
tune, resisted it to. the utmost; the Monarch could not 
live without him, More being useful: to him. in: his va- 
rious concerns, and necessary to his amusement; More’s 
high elevation did not make him forget his friends: and 
Colet used to say of him, that he was the greatest ge- 
nius in England.”’ | 

This character of one great man by another, must, we 
think, be acceptable to all our readers, particularly as 
the person described in it reflects honour on our country, 
and the picture is drawn by the hand of a master. 

But amidst all the encomiums which we think are 
due to the memory of Sir Thomas More, we must 
not conceal what was a great alloy to all his virtues, his 
furious and cruel zeal in the persecution of heretics. 
Much of this however, if not the whole, must be at- 
tributed to the ignorance and superstition of the age and 
religion he had been bred i in; for he was, in his. own 
natural temper, the furthest from cruelty and ill-nature 
of any man in the world; and this is not the only in- 
stance where a’ zeal for religion has served to make a 
sweet disposition fierce ; and. perhaps this alloy might be 
permitted in him by Providence, to. shew us that even 
the best among mortal men have ‘their frailties and their 
errors, and that there is no perfection on this side heaven. 
From the words hereticisque not being inserted in the 
incription on his monument,” but a blank space left, 
it has been:doubted whether it ever was intended to 
be there; but the word stands in the copy of the epi- 
taph transmitted by. Sir Thomas himself to Erasmus; 
and, in a subsequent letter, Sir Thomas enters into a 


1 Erasmi Ep. 10. 1.30. 2 See his Ep p- 76. 
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defence of himself for. inserting it, as Erasmus: ‘bad 
probably questioned the propriety of it.’ | 

His English works were first collected and published 
by order of Queen Mary, in 1557; his Latin at Basil, 
in 1563, and at Louvain, in 1566. It is universally 
agreed, that he was admirably skilled in every branch 
“of polite leaming. ‘‘ More had,” says a learned writer, 
“if ever man had, what is called versatile tngenium, 
and:was capable of excelling in any way to which he 
would apply himself.” He was no bad. poet, and might 
have been a better, if he had paid more assiduous court 
to the muses. He composed a poem upon the coro- 
nation of Henry VIII., which is a genteel compliment 
to that Prince and to his Queen, and a most severe sa- 
tire upon the reign of his avaricious and rapacious father. 
He concludes the dedication of it with these emphatical 
words:—‘ Vale, princeps tllustrissime, et (qui novus 
ac rarus regum ‘titulus) amantissime.” 2 

Within two or three years after the death of his 
first wife, he married a widow, Mrs. Alice Middleton, 
by whom he had no children. Her character has 
already been alluded to; many anecdotes -are related 
of her husband’s forbearance and good temper towards 
her. She survived her husband, but how long is not 
mentioned by any of More’s biographers. After. his 
death, she was driven from her house ; and is said to 
have subsisted upon an annuity of | twenty pounds per 
annum, granted her by King Henry VIIL., ‘‘a poor 
allowance,” as the great grandson. well observes, SE:t0 
maintain a Lord Chancellor’s lady.” 

‘Sir Thomas had four children, three daughters and 
one son; the latter was the youngest. His first wife 
wished very much for a boy; at last she brought him 


1 Quod in Epitaphio profiteor hereticis me fuisse molestum, 
hoc ambitiosé feci. Nam omnino sic illud hominum genus odi ut 
illis ni resipiscant tam invisus esse velim quam cui maximé quippe 
quos indies magis ac iagts experior tales ut mundo ab illis vehe- 
menter metuam. 

T. More. Erasmo Rot. Erasmit Epist. lib. 27, ep. be 

2 Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. 1. p. 190. 
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this son, who proved to be but of slender capacity; upon 
which Sir Thomas once said to his wife, that she had 
prayed so long for a boy, that she had one now who 
would be a boy as long as he lived. On the death of 
the father, the son was committed to the Tower for the 
same offence for which his parent suffered, but he got 
at last his pardon and liberty, and lived not many years 
after. 

Of the children of More, the eldest and most accom- 
plished was Margaret; a woman, indeed, of such tran- 
scendent talents as to place her in the very first rank 
of learned women of this, or any other country.'. Her 
disposition was gentle and affectionate ; her sentiments — 
were always expressed with diffidence; and her filial 
love and reverence towards the best of parents, throws 
a never-fading lustre upon her memory. She attended 
her father on the morning of his execution, when she re- 
peatedly burst through the crowd, embraced his knees, 
implored his blessing, wept upon his cheek, and bade 
him adieu. ‘ She-was.no sooner parted from him, and 
gone ten steps, when she, not satisfied with the former 
farewell, overcome, like one who had forgotten herself, 
with the entire love of so good a father, having neither 
respect to herself nor to the press of people about him, 
suddenly turned back, and ran hastily to him, took .him 
about the neck, and divers times together kissed him; 
when, as he spoke not a word, but carrying still his — 
gravity, tears fell also from his eyes, yea, there were 
very few in all the troop who could refrain hereat 
from weeping; no, not the guard themselves; yet, at 
last, with a full heavy heart, she was severed from him 
for ever !”? di} eaenadt ai ais wanes. 

It has been much disputed whether his body was de- 
posited in Chelsea. Church or in the Tower; some 
authors are of opinion, that his daughter Margaret re- 
moved his corpse from the Tower to his family vault 

1 Dibdin’s Memoirs of Sir T. More, prefixed to his edition of the 
Utopia. London, 1808. | ‘ ne 

* More’s.Life of More, p. 283. 
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at Chelsea; but it has been deemed improbable from 
the circumstance of Bishop Fisher’s body having been 
removed to the ‘lower by Margaret, that it might be 
interred, according to his request, near her father, who . 
was there buried. ‘Some years previous to his death, 
Sir Thomas More caused a vault to be made in the 
chancel of Chelsea Church, where he deposited the 
bones of his first wife, and which he intended for the 
place of his own interment; but it clearly appears, from 
the preceding remarks, that his intentions were unhap- 
pily not fulfilled." 


Dr. King’s Supplement to the Life of Sir Thomas More. 
[AN ORIGINAL. ] » 


‘* A supplement of some things relating to Sir Tho- 
mas More, which are not talben notice of, or at. least 
not so fully set forth in Mr. Anthony Wood's Athenz 
Oxonienses, or Mr. Roper’s Life of the said Sir Tho- 
mas More, taken out of his Life written by Thomas 
More, his great grandson, and some other authors, with 
some remarks on some passages by J. King, D. D., 
Rector of Chelsea.* Sir Thomas More was only son of 
_ Sir John More, Knight, one of the Justices of the King’s 


7) Our reatlens are aware that Sir Thomas was beheaded on the 
6th of July, 1535, but they are not perhaps equally aware, that 
after the execution, though the body was buried in the Church 
of St. Peter in the Tower, and afterwards in Chelsea Church, 
where it now lies, yet his head was sat upon a pole on London. 
Bridge, and was afterwards privately bought by his daughter 
Margaret, who preserved the head in a box, and placed it in a 
vault i in St. Dunstan’s Church in Canterbury. | 
Kent Herald, June 22, 1822. 
- His head was upon London Bridge ; there goes this story in 
the family, viz. that one day, as one of his daughters was passing 
under the bridge, looking on her father’s head, sayd she, ‘‘ That 
head has layde many a time in my lappe, would to God, would 
to God, it would fall into my lappe as I passe under.” She had 
her wish, and it did fall into her lappe, and is now preserved 1 Me: 
a vault in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury. hs 
Life of Sir Thomas More, by Aubrey, vol. 2. p. 464, 
2 Agee Catalogue. MSS. British Maxenm: No. 4455, 
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Bench; his mother was a Handscombe of Holywell in 
the County of Bedford. She brought Sir John two 
daughters: the first, Jane, married toa noble gentleman, 
Richard Stafferton, Esq., and the second, Elizabeth, 
married to Mr. Rastal, Judge Rastal’s father. Sir John 
More had a second wife, Mrs: Alice More, ofa knightly 
family in Surry. She outlived our Sir ‘Thomas ten 
years, and kept the paternal estate from him, which was 
at More Place, now called Gubbins, in the parish of 
North Mimms in Hertfordshire. She was thrust out of 
her jointure by Henry VIII., and died at Northall 
about a mile off, and lies buried in that church. 

“ Sir Thomas More was a man of admirable natural 
and acquired parts; and as he was himself very learned, 
so was he a friend and patron of learned men. He 
held an intimate correspondence with most foreigners 
celebrated for letters, and was highly esteemed at home 
by all the learned bishops and great: men of this nation. 
These things, together with his works, are sufficiently 
enlarged upon by these authors, and therefore there is 
no need to repeat them. The place where he. fixed his 
family was Chelsea, in Middlesex, where he lived several 
years; which place he chose for its vicinity to London, 
for the salubrity of the air, for the pleasantness of the 
situation, and for the incomparably sweet, delightful, 
and noble River Thames, gently gliding by it; where he 
kept always, while he was a great minister, a barge for 
his conveniency or recreation, At Chelsea he built a 
house, with gardens, orchards, and all conveniencies 
about it. Ata good distance from his mansion house, 
he erected a pile called the New Building, which con- 
tained a chapel, a library, and a gallery, which he used 
for devotion, study, and retirement. He also built a 
chapel, or chancel, in his parish church of Chelsea, 


1 In the place, I conceive, where Beaufort House now stands, 
for I cannot guess upon what ground the note at the bottom of 
page 30 of Mr, Wood’s Athen. Oxon. inserted in Mr. Hearn’s 
pr says, that Sir Thomas More’s house was the same house 
where Sir John Danvers lately lived, where two pyramids are at — 
the gate. aPUR CES Paty Sap 
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which still remains, having his coat of arms in the glass 
of the east window thereof. . 

‘“* He hired a house for aged people in the parish, and 
was a very charitable and liberal person; and from his 
example, his son Roper, having lived in his family six- 
teen years, took his pattern, bestowing yearly in alms to 
the value of 500/.; a vast sum in thatage. But for all 
these shining virtues and endowments he was, by the 
permission of God, and the impetuous humour of a 
merciless prince, tried for his life, and executed as a 
traitor. Several particulars of his trial are omitted by 
his son Roper and Mr. Wood, which I here supply: 
May 7, 1535, he was arraigned before Audley, Lord 
Chancellor, Sir John Fitz-James, Lord Chief Justice, 
Sir John Baldwin, Sir Richard Leicester, Sir John 
Port, Sir John Spelman, Sir Walter Leslie, and Sir 
Anthony Fitz-Herbert. He was found guilty of High 
Treason for denying the King’s supremacy to a new 
Act of Parliament. ‘The only positive witness against 
him was Rich, the Solicitor General, who swore that 
he affirmed that an Act of Parliament could no more 
make the King of England Supreme Head of the 
Church of England, than an Act of Parliament could 
decree that God was no God; but this he utterly denied 
at his trial. But, however, being convicted, he re- 
ceived sentence of death, pronounced by the Lord 
Chancellor, as in cases of High Treason.’ He was be- 
headed on Tower Hill, July 6, 1535. His body was 
buried in the chapel of St. Peter in the Tower, in the 
Belfry, or, as some say, at the entrance of the Vestry, - 
near Bishop Fisher’s. His head, after some months, 
was bought by his daughter Margaret, and taken down 
from London Bridge, where it was fixed upon a pole, 
and was buried as is related.” 

1 By the 26th of Henry VIII., chap. 1. the supremacy is an- 
nexed to the imperial crown of this realm, but no penalty on him 
who denies it; but by the 26th of Henry VIILI., chap. 13, it is 
made high treason (among other things) to deprive the King 
of his dignity, stile, or name of his royal estate. 

- 2 His great grandson makes no mention of his body being re- 
moved to Chelsea by his daughter Margaret, (as Mr. Wood’s — 
| 12 
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- “ Upon Sir Thomas’s death, all his lands were seized - 
by the King, by virtue of two Acts of Parliament. By 
_ the first Act was resumed what the King had granted 
him; viz. Dunkington, Trenkford, and Barley Park in 
Oxfordshire. By the second Act a settlement was 
frustrated, and his lady turned out of her house at 
Chelsea, only the King allowed (her) 20/. per annum. 

His daughter Roper was imprisoned for keeping her 
father’s head as a relick, and purposing to:print_ his 
books. He was lamented by most of the learned men 
of Europe: by Erasmus, who, though not plainly 
taxing the King, yet says, ‘“‘ Anthony was hated for the 
murder of Cicero, and Nero for putting Seneca to 
death,” which he leaves his reader to apply as he pleases. 

But Paulus Jovius speaks more boldly, and cails 
Henry VIII. a Phalaris for the action. He was a man 
of great wit and facetiousness in his.writings and con- 
versation, as appears from these few particulars :* When 
Sir Thomas More was at Bruges, in Flanders, upon an 
embassy, an arrogant fellow put up a challenge to dis- 
pute with any man, upon any question, in any art, 

science, or learning whatsoever, whereupon Sir Thomas 
More sent him word, that there was one of the English 
ambassador's retinue, who accepted his challenge, and 
would dispute with him upon this question: | 

“ An Averia captain Withernamia sint irreplegiabilia.” 


Which terms the bragging fellow not understanding, 


account relates, p. 35,) nor is it likely that she who removed 
the body of Bishop Fisher from the churchyard of Allhallows, 


Le Barking, and buried it near her father’s, would afterwards sepa- 
inte rate her father’s bod ly from the Bishop’s, both of whom, they of 
the Romish persuasion, accounted died martyrs for their church. 


- Mr. Wood says, in about fourteen days his head was taken 
down, and disposed by his daughter Roper, and buried some 
time after, and is now laid in a leaden box upon her own coflin, 
in a vault belonging to Roper’s family, under a chapel ie 
to St. Dunstan’s Church in Canterbury. 


- 1$ed Henricus, vel hoc uno facinore Phalaridis could eri- 
“pere non potuit, quin ad sempiternam inusitati sceleris memo- 
yiam, Mori nomen in Utopia, perenni constantize laude ae . 
retur. — Pauli Jovii, Flog. Veris et. Varor. phesies 1546. 
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was laughed out of the city. Manners, Earl of Rutland, — 
in a jest to Sir Thomas More, said, ‘ Honores mutant 
Mores. Sir'Thomas said, ‘ It was very true in English 
if applied to Manners, not More.’ Sir Thomas More 
demanding a debt owed him, was answered by his credi- 
tor, ‘ Memento Morierts. To him Sir Thomas re- 
plied, ‘ And I bid you Memento Mort Arts, and I 
wish you would take as good care to provide for the 
one as I do for the other.’ One Tub, an attorney, 
coming about a very frivolous matter for his hand, as a 
lawyer, he subscribed ‘ A Tale of a Tub.’ Another 
asking his judgment of a silly book turned into verse, 
he answered, ‘ Now it is rhyme, but before it was nei- 
ther rhyme nor reason.’ Sir Thomas being one day at 
my lord mayor’s table, word was brought him, that 
there was a gentleman, who was a foreigner, enquired 
for his lordship, (he being then lord chancellor); they 
having nearly dined, the lord mayor ordered one of his 
officers to take the gentleman into his care, and give 
him what he best liked. The officer took Erasmus into 
the lord mayor's cellar, where he chose to eat oysters 
and drink wine, (as the fashion was then) drawn into 
leather jacks and poured into a silver cup. As soon as 
Erasmus had well refreshed himself, he was introduced 
to Sir Thomas More. At his first coming into him he 
saluted him in Latin: | | 
Sir Thomas asked him, “ Unde Venis: cas 
Erasmus. “ Ex inferis.” 
Sir Thomas. “ Quid ibi-Agitur>” 
Erasmus. “ Vivis vescuntur et bibunt ex ocreis.’ 
— Sir Thomas. “ An Noscis?” 
- Erasmus. “ Aut tues Morus aut Nullus >” a 
Sir Thomas. “ Et tu es aut Deus, aut Demon, aut 
meus Erasmus.” | Bt TTR 


1 By “ vivis secon) he meant eating of oysters; by : 
‘* bibunt ex ocreis,” drinking out of leather jacks. 

2 Because at that time he was strangely disguised, and had 
endeavoured to-defend impious propositions; for although he 
was a singular humanist, and one that could utter his mind i 
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After the attainder of Sir Thomas More, the King 
seized upon all his possessions, without any regard to 
his widow or family, whom he left so poor, that his 
great grandson says, they had not money wherewith to 
buy him a winding-sheet.. The King afterwards 
granted Lady More a pension of 201. per annum; and 
in 1544 she had a grant of a house in Chelsea, (for- 
merly part of the possessions of her late husband, and 
then in the occupation of the rector) for the term of 
twenty-one years, paying a rent of 20s. per annum. 
Her husband’s son-in-law, William Roper, appears to 
have been a freeholder in this parish about the same 
time, according to the Court Rolls.? With respect to the 
iansion inhabited by Sir Thomas, the possessors of it 
have been very ably and minutely traced, by Mr. Lysons, 
from the attainder of Sir Thomas to its being pulled 
down, as we shall presently shew; but we shall first in- 
sert the following letter and remarks from Dr. hae to 
Mr. Hearne respecting it. | 


A Letter designed for Mr. Hearne. 
“ SIR, 

“ Having lately, by the favour of my ever 
honoured and good lord, the Right Rev. the Lord 
_ Bishop of Winchester, seen your Latin book, intituled, 
“ Gulielmi Ropert Vita, D. Thome Mori,’ &c. and 
finding at the bottom of page 30 of Mr. Wood's 
account of Sir Thomas More, these words: “ The 
same house where Sir John Danvers’s lately stood, 
where two pyramids are at the gate,” 1 thought it fit 
to send you my thoughts on. that matter. I perceive 
that you. think that, Sir John Danvers’s was the house 
formerly Sir Thomas More’s: I should be glad to know 


most eloquent phrase, yet had he always a delight to scoff at re- 
ligious matters, and find fault with all sorts of Clereyne hy Which 
is the reason that he is called by some Evrans-mus. 
Hoddesdon’s History of Sir T. More, p. 29. 
ig More’ s Life of More, p. 276. 
- 2 Lysonis’s Environs, vol. 2. p.'85. 
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what authority you have for saying so ; and in the mean- 

time send you inclosed what reasons I have, until I am 

better informed, to differ from you. I have no other 

end but to find out the truth, and as far as lays in my 

power, to give all assistance I can in your worthy enqui- 

ries into this piece of curious history. 

Y our hearty well-wisher, and very humble servant, 
JOHN KING.’ 
Chelsey, 17. 


‘¢ Though Time is the great devourer of all things in 
this world, yet it is strange that in the course of two 
hundred years, a matter of this nature should be so 
much in the dark. As seven cities in Greece contended 
for the birth-place of Homer, so there are no fewer 
than four houses in this parish lay claims to Sir Tho- 
mas More’s residence: viz. 1. That which is now the 
Duke of Beaufort’s. 2. That which was lately Sir 
Joseph Alstone’s. 3. That which was once Sir Regi- 
nald Bray’s, and afterwards William Powell’s, which is 
now built into several tenements; and, 4. that which 
was lately Sir John Danvers’s, which is also now pulled 
down ; and on part of the ground a small street is built, 
called Danvers Street, and some other houses. Now of 
all these, in my opinion, Beaufort House bids fairest to 
be the place where Sir Thomas More’s stood ; my rea- 
sons are these that follow :—First, his grandson, Mr. 
Thomas More, who wrote his life, wan was born in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and may well be 
‘supposed to know where the most eminent person of his 
ancestors lived, says, that Sir Thomas More’s house in 
Chelsea was the same which my Lord of Lincoln bought 
of Sir Robert Cecil ; now it appears pretty plainly that 
Sir Robert Cecil’s house was the same which is now the 
Duke of Beaufort's ; for in divers places these letters, 
R.C. and also R. C E.. with the date of the year, viz. 
1597; which letters were the initials of his name and his 
lady’s; and the year 1597 was when he new-built, or, at 


least, vertiaated it. From the Earl of Lincoln, that — 


3 Dr. King’s MSS. British Museum. Ayscough’s Cat. No. 4455. 
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house was conveyed to Sir Arthur Gorges, from him to 
Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, from him to King 
Charles the First ; from the King to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; from his son, since the Restoration, to Plum- 
mer, a citizen, for debt; from the said Plummer to 
the Earl of Bristol; and from his hefts to the Duke of 
Beaufort; so that we can trace all the mesne assign- 
ments from Sir Robert Cecil to the present possessor. 

‘‘Sir Thomas More built the south chancel of the 
Church of Chelsea: in the east window where his coat 
of arms (viz. Argent, a Chevron ingrailed sable be- 
tween three moor cocks of the same,) remain as an evi- 
dence thereof unto this day; for that chancel belonged 
to Beaufort House until Sir Arthur Gorges sold that 
house, but reserved the chancel to a less house near it, 
to which it belongs still, and is in the heirs of the late 
Sir William Millman : so that the house to which the 
chancel originally belonged, was Sir chatter Mees 
and that is Beaufort House. 

“Tf it be objected that Sir Thomas More’ 8 fteib wehiiel 
in the rector’s chancel on the south side, near the com- 
munion table, and since he had a chancll of his own, 
why did he not erect his monument there? I answer, 
Sir Thomas was one who often officiated at the altar 
with his intimate friend, Dr. Larke, who suffered also 
quickly after him for the matter of the supremacy, and 
therefore, it may be supposed, desired to lay his remains 
as near the altar as conveniently | he could, within the 
rails where he used to attend mass.’ ’ 

After the sad, deplorable, and lamentable ‘dee sb , 
_ Sir Thomas More, his capital mansion was granted in 
the 28th of Henry VIII. to Sir William Paulet, after- 
wards Marquis of Winchester, to whom Edward Be 

granted in fee both that and all other premises in Chelsea 
and Kensington, forfeited by his see) tad all on earl 
are described below.* 


“1 Fuit hoc luctuosam suis, acerbum patrie, grave k bonis omni- 
bus.—Cic. ite, 
Pat. 1, Edw. VI. Bohs. 20. 

_ 8% Lysons’s Environs, vol.2. p. 86. 

- 4 Indenture 2 July, 1567. sites: Marquis of richer, 
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The Marquis of Winchester, who was so much of a 
courtier as to accommodate himself to princes as well as 
to subjects of very different characters, was, from his 
natural and acquired abilities, perfectly qualified to 
act with propriety in one of the highest offices of the 
-state.' Having been Comptroller, and afterwards Trea- 
surer of the Household, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
in which reign also he was advanced to the dignity of " 
Baron, and honoured with the Garter; he, in the 4th 
year of Edward VI. was made Lord High Treasurer of 
England, and in the following year was created Marquis 
of Winchester. By his councils, in a great measure, 
the Duke of Northumberland’s design of. setting the 
Lady Jane Grey on the throne was prevented ; for 
which good office of loyalty to them, the Queens, Mary 
and Elizabeth, continued him in the Treasurer’s Office, 
which he enjoyed for thirty years; and on being asked 
how he preserved himself in that place through so many 
changes of government, he answered, “ By being a wil- 


demised to Nicholas Holborne, of Chelsey, Gent., and Katherin 
his wife, his mansion or farm house in Chelsey, nigh unto the 
_ south-west side of the said Marquis’s mansion house there, one 
quyll of water coming to the said farm house, one hundred and 
thirty acres, one rode, and two perches of meadow pasture and 
arable land in Chelsey and Kensington, appertaining to the said 
farm house (which land lay i in various closes, some in the west 
meadow, east meadow, near the common, called Chelsey Heath, 
joining the lane leading to Blacklands, and some in the parish of 
Kensington.) The messuage or mansipn house, late called the 
Parsonage of Chelsey, and two closes adjoining, containing 
fourteen acres and twenty-two perches, lying between the lands 
and farm of the said Marquis on the east, the common field 
thereon of the west and north, and the River Thames on the 
south; and half an acre: belonging to the said rectory, abutting 

upon one of the said closes on the east, the Manor of Chelsey 
on the west and north, and the River Thames on the south; and 
three acres of land in the east field of Chelsey, between the lands 
of the Manor, called Gospelles Shott, on the east, and lands of 
Thomas Hungerford on the west, the common field on the north,. 
and lands of the said rectory, called Nine Acres, on the south, 
which last mentioned messuage and lands the said Marquis 
bought of Robert Richardson, parson of Chelsey, to hold the 
same for fifty years, at the yearly rent of 134. Ss, 8d. 
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low, and not an oak.”’ He died at the age of ninéty- 
seven, March 10, 1572, having lived to see one hundred 
and three persons descended from him, as we are told by 
Camden, in his History of Queen Elizabeth.? The 
Marquis greatly improved and enlarged the house, as 
appears both by Norden and Lambarde, who tell us 
that he adorned Chelsea with stately buildings. His 
eldest son, John, second Marquis of Winchester, 
died at Chelsea, November 4, 1576. Wanifred, widow 
of the old Marquis, died in 1586, and this house ap- 
pears to have been soon afterwards in the possession of 
Gregory, Lord Dacre, who married Anne, her daughter 
by her first husband, Sir Richard Sackville.’. 
_ This noble lord was the son of ‘Thomas Fynes Lord 
Dacre, who succeeded his grandfather in the 26th of 
Henry VIII.; and who, in 1541, was engaged with 
some other persons in chasing the deer in Sir Nicholas 
Pelham’s park, when a fray arising between them and 
the keepers, in which one of the latter was killed, he 
was found guilty of being accessary to the murder, and 
suffered death accordingly; but his children were re- 
stored to their honours in the first year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.* ; i 
_ Gregory, Lord Dacre, died at Chelsea, September 
95, 1594, without issue; and his sister Margaret, the 
wife of Sampson Lennard, Esq., claimed the barony, 
and was allowed it in thesecond of JamesI. | 
- Lady Dacre survived her husband but a few months, 
and bequeathed her house at Chelsea, with all its ap- 
purtenances, to the great Lord Burleigh, with remainder 
to his son Robert, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, and 
Lord High. Treasurer. ‘‘ I have seen,” says. Lysons,° 
“among the records at the Rolls Chapel, a pardon of 
alienation to Sir Robert Cecil, dated June 21, 39th 
Elizabeth, for acquiring these premises of Thomas Tord 
Buckhurst. This distinguished nobleman’ was brother 


1 Collins’s Peerage. 2 p. 269. 


_ 3 Lysons’s Environs, vol. 2. p. 86. | 
4 Bolton’s Ext. Peerage, p. 82. | a a 
5 Vol. 2, p. 86, note. 6 Afterwards Earl of Dorset, _ 
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to Lady Dacre, and resided frequently with his sister at 
Chelsea, whence many of his letters are dated; but it 
does not appear how he had any interest in this estate; 
he is not mentioned in Lady Dacre’s will, either as 
executor or legatee. The Roll above quoted contains 
also a pardon to Lord Burleigh for having acquired this 
house and lands under Lady Dacre’s will.” Lord Bur- 
leigh and Lord Buckhurst released their interest in this 
property to Sir Robert Cecil, who was the younger son 
of Lord Burleigh, and born about 1563. He was Secre- 
tary of State and Master of the Gourt. of Wards in the 
reign of Elizabeth. On the accession of James I. he 
was advanced to the peerage, and in 1605 created Earl 
of Salisbury. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Brook, Lord Cobham, and died May 24; 1612." 
By the minor Historians, or as they have not been 
improperly called, “ the scandalous chroniclers” of his 
time, the character of the Earl of Salisbury has been 
severely treated; but in his’ ** Historical View of the 
Negotiations between the Courts of England, France, 
and Brussells, from 1592 to 1617,” Dr. Birch has con- 
_ sidered it ina more impartial light than the ignorance 
or the envy of his own time would admit. “ He was 
evidently,” says he, “a man of business, in the ma- 
nagement of which he was accounted, and perhaps. 
justly, more subtle and less open; and this opinion 
of his bias to artifice and dissimulation was greatly 
owing to the singular address which he shewed, in: pene- 
trating into the secrets and reserved powers of the foreign 
ministers with whom he treated; and in evading, with 
uncommon dexterity, such points as they pressed, when 
it was not convenient to give them too explicit an 
answer. He appears to have been invariably attached to 
the true interest of his country, being above corruption 
from, or dependence upon, any foreign courts; which 
renders it not at all surprising, that he should be 
abused! by them all in their turns, as his attention to all 
the motions of the popish faction made him equally 
odious to them. He fully understood the English 
| 1 Gollins’s Peerage. . 
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Constitution, and the just limits of the prerogative; 
and prevented the fatal consequences which might 
have arisen from the frequent disputes between King 
James I. and his Parliaments. In short, he was as 
good a minister as that prince would suffer him to be, 
and as was consistent with his own security in a factious 
and corrupt court; and he was even negligent of his 
personal safety whenever the interest of the public was 
at stake." 

The Earl of Salisbury i is supposed to have rebuilt 
Sir Thomas More’s house, as the initials of his name 
and of that of his lady were to be seen on the pipes and 
in several of the rooms.* He soon after sold it to 
Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, who probably came 
immediately to reside in it, as there are some entries 
respecting his family in the Parish Register in the be- 
ginning of the year 1609. 

Of this nobleman we have but little information, and . 
that little is not much to his advantage. He seems to 
have been a man of violent and unjustifiable passions 
and. principles, and by Gervase Hollis is recorded 
‘as a great tyrant among the gentry of Lincolnshire, 
whom Denzil Holles used to confront on the Bench, 
and carry business against him in spite of his teeth.”* 
Indeed, in many instances, his behaviour appears to 
have been strongly tinctured by insanity. 

This Earl succeeded his father in 1586. He was one 
of the peers who sat on the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots,* and also on the trial of the Earl of Essex, whose 
house he had jointly with other commanders reduced, 
notwithstanding a strong opposition. 

By his first wife, Lady Catherine Hastings, daneries 
to Francis, Earl. of Huntingdon, he had two sons, 
Thomas, his successor in the title, and Edward; and by 
his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Mor- 
rison, and widow of William Norris, he had a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married Sir Arthur Gorges, and Blog two 


1 Historical View, &c. p. 347. 2 Dr. bee MSs. 
~ 3 Brydges’ Mem. Peers, James I., p. 48. te at, 
4 Camden’s Hist. Q. Eliz. p. 445. ; 
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sons, Henry and Robert. The latter died in 1609; 
and was buried at Chelsea. Henry, who was knighted, 
has left certain curious memoirs of his own life, which 
were published some years ago in the “ Gentleman’s — 
Magazine,’ and the “ Annual Register.”? In these 
he says: “‘ My father died at Sempringham on Mi- 
chaelmas day, in the year 1615; upon which day, be- 
fore my father was dede, Thomas, then to be Earl of 
Lincolne, my half brother, sente on Millington, a sar- 
vante of his poste towards London, to sease and take 
possetion of the houses and goods at Channonroe and 
Chelsey; but I living at Yaxly, neare the poste toun 
called Stilton, wher he was to pass, and mistrusting my 
father might die, hearing that he was very like, and I 
not heare of his death, did lay wayte at the post-house, 
and worde coming to me of Millington his passing by, 
I touke a hunting hors oute of my stable toue houars 
after he was passed by, and was at Channonroe that 
night before him,’ where I touke possetion of all the 
houses, and what was ther, and held it evar aftar.” 

On the death of Earl Henry, Sir Thomas More’s 
house passed to Sir Arthur Gorges, who had married 
the Earl’s daughter; and in “ 1619, Sir Arthur Gorges, 
and Lady Elizabeth his wife, in consideration of 
4,300l. sold to Sir Lionel Cranfield the capital man- 
sion, called the Greatest House at Chelsea, with two 
fore great courts adjoining, environed with brick walls, 
also a wharf lying in front, having a high brick tower on 
the east and west ends, and a high water tower, stand- 
ing upon the west corner of the wharf, and the water- 
course belonging thereto. An orchard, a garden, having 
a peryment standing up in the middle, and a terrace on 
the north end thereof, with a banquetting house at the 
east end of the terrace, having a marble table in it. A 
great garden, dovecote close, containing five acres, the 
kitchen yard, brickbarne close, containing ten acres. 9 , 
_ Laonel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesem, was son of 
Thomas Cranfield, Esq., a merchant of London. He 
was bred in the Couch House, and became well versed 

4 Vol. 42. Pp. 161. 21772. * Claus. 18. Jac. p. 18. n. 38. 
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in the theory and practice of trade. By the interest of 
the Duke of Buckingham, his kinsman, he became suc- 
cessively Master of the Requests, of the King’s Ward- 
robe, and of the Court of Wards; and, after being ad- 
vanced to the office of Lord High ‘Treasurer, was created 
Baron Cranfield, in 1621, and the following year Earl 
of Middlesex. He murmured at the expense of the 
journey to Spain, which behaviour gave offence to the 
Duke; and in several instances he was less obsequious 
than that court luminary had usually found his satellites. 
Lord Middlesex, who had great constitutional pride, 
thought it beneath a Lord Treasurer to be the tool of a 
favourite, though a Lord Treasurer, of that favourite’s 
creation. He was questioned in Parliament, and deemed 
guilty of malversation in his office; upon which his 
Treasurer’s Staff was taken from him. He was heavily 
fined, rendered incapable of sitting in the House of 
Peers, and committed prisoner to the Tower of London. 
~The Earl bore his disgrace with much fortitude; and on 
his liberation, ‘* Retiring to his magnificent seat at 
Copt Hall,” says Fuller, “* the Earl of Middlesex there 
enjoyed himself contentedly, entertained his friends 
bountifully, neighbours hospitably, and the poor chari- 
tably.” He was a person of comely presence, cheerful — 
yet grave countenance, and a solid and wise man. 
He died in 1645, was buried’ in Westminster Abbey, 
and had a long ‘monumental inscription: pee over 
him, which is printed by Dugdale.’ | 
Lord Middlesew held Sir Thomas More’s house till 
1625, when he sold it to King Charles I.,? who, in _ 
1697, granted to the Duke of. “Buckingham * the said ~ 
mansion, &c., to be held of the Manor of East Green- 
wich, paying to the King and his heirs twenty shillings 
yearly -* before which period the Duke was not in pos- 
session of it, as erroneously asserted on the authority of | 
Wilson i in his “ Life of James I.” | 


' Fuller’s Worthies, London, p .211. Dugdale’s a eae 

p- 446. Parke’s Edit. Walpole’s Noble Authors, vol. 3. p, 1. — 
2 Cadogan Title Deeds. . Lysons’ s Environs, anaes ceadhh 
4 Pat. 3. Car. pt. 35, n. 4. 
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George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, the 
son of Sir George Villiers, was born in 1592. Having 
received an education suitable to his rank, he was intro- 
duced at Court about the year 1613; and, by the ele- 
gance of his person, and the courtliness of his address, 
presently gained as great an ascendant over King James, 
as the favourite of any other prince is known to have 
done by a long course of assiduity and insinuation. It 
is no wonder that an accumulation of honour, wealth, 
and power, upon a vain man suddenly raised from a 
private station, should have proved invidious, especially 
as the Duke was not less void of prudence and mode-° 
ration in their use, than the fond king was in bestowing 
them. But it must be acknowledged that this great 
man was not without his virtues. He had all the cou- 
rage and sincerity of a soldier, and was one of those few 
courtiers, who were as honest and open in their enmity 
as military men are in their friendship.’ : 

The Earl of Clarendon says, “ That he was of a 
noble nature and generous disposition, and of such 
other endowments, as made him very capable of being 
a great favourite to a great king; that he was of a most 
flowing courtesy and affability. to all men who made 
any address to him, and so desirous to oblige them, 
that he did not enough consider the value of the obli- 
gation, or the merit of the person he chose to onligels 
from which much of his misfortune resulted.” ” 

He married Lady Catherine Manners, daughter to 
Francis, Earl of Rutland, by whom he had three sons 
and a daughter. He was assassinated at Portsmouth 
in 1628, by one Felton. His eldest son, George, who 
succeeded him in his title and estates, being very young 
at the time of his father’s murder, was sent to travel 
during the civil wars; and returning to England whilst 
Charles I. was andes restraint, he and his brother, 
Lord Francis Villiers, thought themselves obliged to 
venture their lives and fortunes for the King at the first 
opportunity, Soon after, the Parliament voted that he 

1 Granger’s Biog, Hist, vol. 1, p.325. 2 Hist. Reb. vol..1. 
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\ should be proceeded against as a traitor, and that: his 
estates should be sequestered.’ 

~The house at Chelsea, which had been called Buck- 
ingham House from the time it was granted to the first 
Duke, appears by the following extract from a perio- 
dical paper after his death, to have been in possession 
of his daughter, Mary, who married James, Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox. 


The Duchess of Lenox, daughter of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, being then at Oxford, petitioned the lords for leave to 
come to London, or to her house at Chelsey, to be under 
Dr. Mayerne’s hands for her health; a pass was ordered for 
her, and the concurrence of the Commons desired.” 2 


In 1649, Buckingham House having been seized ay 
the Parliament, was committed to the “custody of John 
Lisle, one of the Commissioners of the Great Seal; and 

a short time after it was granted for twenty-one years to 
Sir Bulstrode Whitlock, who resided with his cht at 
Chelsea some years. 

John Lisle was of an ancient family settled falettie 
Isle of Wight. He was bred to the law, chosen Mem- 
ber for Winchester 15 Charles I., and took the cove- 
nant in 1643, became a Colonel i in the army, a Com- 
missioner of the New Great Seal, and was an assistant 
to Bradshaw, the President of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, that tried the King, sitting close to and constantly 
attending on the President during the whole time. . He 
was chosen one of the Council of State in 1649 and 
1650; and, as a reward for his services, the Parliament. 
gave him the mastership of St. Cross, an ecclesiastical 
-preferment worth 800/. per annum. — But, what was 
much. to his disgrace, Oliver made ‘him the tool of his 
severity: he was President of his High Courts of Jus: 
tice, in which were condemned the unfortunate Colonel 
Gerard, Mr. Vowel, Sir Henry Slingsby, and Mr. Hewit. 
He sat in the restored Parliament; but, finding the con- 
fusions must end in the restoration of royalty, he pru-- 
dently retired to the Continent. The Parliament pro- 

1 Collins’s Peerage. _.  ® Perfect Occurr, April 10, 1646, 
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scribed him, and confiscated his estates. He was after- 
wards shot, by some unknown person, as he was going 
to church at Lausanne.' | 

Sir Bulstrode Whitlock was the son of Sir James 
Whitlock, Knight, a Judge of the King’s Bench. He 
was born in 1605, and was a member in the long Par- 
liament for Marlow, where his abilities were early 
noticed. He was one of the Parliament Commissioners 
at the treaties of Oxford and Uxbridge, in which he 
and Hollis were particularly favoured by the King; he 
was also in the Committee of State in 1647; though 
- inimical to his Majesty’s arbitrary principles, yet not a 
decided enemy to his person, being very averse to having 
him tried as a criminal; but when the Sovereign was 
removed, he seemed to change his principles for ever, 
professing his decided attachment to a republic; under 
which form of government he was one of the Council of 
State, in 1649 and 1650, Lieutenant of the Castle and 
Forest of Windsor, and one of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Great Seal, and sent Ambassador to Sweden ; 
which appointment Oliver procured for him after he dis- 
covered that he was more inclined to a republic than to 
amonarchy. He died at his seat at Chilton Park in 
Wilts, July 28, 1675.2 Sir Bulstrode wrote a memorial 
of English affairs from the latter part of the reign of 
Charles I. to the Restoration, and a history of his em- 
bassy to Sweden. | ia 

He was'a man of integrity, and espoused the cause 
to which he adhered from principle; though warmed, 
he was never over-heated by party. In the law his 
knowledge was very extensive; in the management of 
affairs, his judgment, his experience, his dexterity, and 
his address, were no less extraordinary. He had a 
great share in those transactions of which he has given 
us an account; and in point of impartiality, he is at 
least equal, if not superior to Lord Clarendon himself.* 


1 Noble’s Mem. Cromwell, vol. 1. p. 373. te Oak 

2 Noble’s Mem. House of Cromwell, vol. 1. p. 385. 
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Whitlock was as amiable in private life, as he was just 
and faithful in his public character. 

After the Restoration, George, the second Duke’ of 
Buckingham, recovered his father’s estates, and was 
the possessor of this house for a few years, but was 
soon obliged to dispose of it for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors. Accordingly, it was sold to John Godden, Esq. 
and others, for their use, in the year 1664. 

George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, at 
the Restoration, stood: high in the favour of his royal 
master. A short time previous to this event, he came 
over from Holland privately, by way of retrieving his 
affairs; and in 1657, married the daughter of Lord 
Fairfax, through whose interest he recovered the 
greater part of the estate which he had lost. 

He was a Lord of the Bed-chamber, Lord Lieute- 
nant of York, and Master of the Horse, All these 
high offices, however, he lost again in 1666 ; for, having 
been refused the post of President of the North, he 
became disaffected to the King, and ‘endeavoured to 
raise mutinies among the forces and to stir up sedition 
among the people. But, soon after, his Majesty being 
appeased by a shew of humble submission, the Duke 
was taken again into favour. In February 1676, he, 
together with the Earls of Salisbury and Shaftsbury 
and Lord Wharton, was committed to the Tower by 
order of the House ‘of Lords, for refusing to retract the 
purport of a speech concerning a dissolution of Par- 
liament; but, upon a petition to the King, was dis- 
charged. the May following: In 1680, he joined the 
Earl of Shaftsbury in all the violence of opposition ; 
and falling into a bad state of health about the time of 
King Charles’s death, he went into the country, where 
he continued till his own decease, on April 16, 1688, — 
which happened at a tenant’s house at Kirkby Moorside, 
after three days’ illness, arising from a cold which he 
had caught by sitting on the ground after fox- hunting." 

Of his personal character it is impossible to say any 

1 Parke’s Edit. W alpole’s Noble Authors, vol, 3. p. 312. 
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thing true in vindication ; for though his severest enemies 
acknowledge him to have possessed great vivacity, and 
a quickness of parts peculiarly adapted to the purposes 
of ridicule, yet his warmest advocates have never attri- 
buted to him a single virtue. His generosity was pro- 
fuseness, his wit malevolence, and the gratification of 
his passions his chief aim through life. As he had lived 
a profligate, he died a beggar; as he had raised no 
friend in his life, he found none to lament him at his 
death.’ 

In his poem of Absalom and Achitophel, Dryden 
has drawn the following admirable portrait of this no- 
bleman in the character of Zimri:— 


‘s A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
He’s every thing by starts, and nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was Chymist, Fidler, Statesman, and Buffoon. 
In squandering wealth, was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggar'd by fools, when still he found, too late 
He had his jest, and they had his estate.” 


‘James Plummer, one of the Duke of Hoowebene 
principal creditors, was the person in whose name 
Buckingham House was aliened, in 1674, to Strode and 
others, in trust, for George Digby, Earl of Bristol ; who 
is said by Anthony Wood* to have died at Chelsea, 
and to have been buried in the church there, though no 
memorial of him, nor any entry of his interment is to 
be found in the Parish Register. It is certain that by 
his will, dated 1677, he directed that his body ‘should 
be buried in the church belonging to the parish —S 
he should die. : 

George Digby, Earl of Bristol, * was the eldest son ~ 


of John, Earl of Bristol, and was born at Madrid in 


1 —— —— —— Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum 
A. vitiis, eger, - solaque libidine fortis.—Juv. Sat. 4. 


2 Biog. Dram. vol. 1. p- 457. 
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1612. He was educated. at Oxford, and. soon became 
distinguished by his remarkable advancement. in. all 
kinds of elegant literature. In the beginning of ‘the 
Long Parliament he was disaffected to the Court ; 
shortly afterwards he appeared a declared enemy to 
the Parliament ; and having testified his dislike of their 
proceedings against Lord Strafford, he was expelled the 
House of Commons in June 1641. 

Upon the death of the King, his Lordship was €X- 
empted from pardon by the Parliament, and obliged. to 
live in exile till the: restoration of: Charles. the Second, 
when he recovered all he had lost, and was made a 
Knight of the Garter; he grew very active in public 
affairs, spoke frequently i in Parliament, and made him- 
self conspicuous for his enmity to Lord Clarendon. 
‘After a life which at different periods commanded the 
respect and the contempt of mankind, Lord Bristol 
died in 1677, neither loved nor regretted by any party.’ 
His house at Chelsea? he bequeathed to his Coun- 
tess, Lady Ann Russell, daughter of Francis, Earl of 
Bedford, who, in January, 1682, sold it to Henry, Mar- 
quis of Worcester, created Duke of Beaufort, in 1682, 
and who died in 1699. Henry, second Duke of Beaufort, 
by his will, dated 19th of August, 1712, left all his estates 
to the Hon: James Bertie, and ‘others, in trust, to sell 
_ them, and appropriate the produce according to the 
provision of a settlement made at his marriage. 


‘Mr. Evelyn, in his Diary, makes frequent mention of Beaufort 
House. 

1679, January 15. ‘L went with my Lady Sunderland to 
Chelsey, and dined with the Countess of Bristol (her mother) in 
_the greate House, formerly the Duke of Buckingham’s, a spa- 
cious and excellent place for the extent of ground and situation, 


- ina good air. The House is large, but ill contrived, though my 


Lord of Bristol, who purchased it after he sold Wimbledon to 
my Lord Treasurer, expended much money upon it. . There 
were divers pictures of Titian and Vandyke, and some of Basen; 
very excellent, especially an Adonis and Venus, a Duke of 
Venice, a Butcherii in his shambles selling meat. to a: Swiss,” and 
of Van ts. my Lord of Bristol's picture, with the Hari, of 


a pestle Dramatica, Lysons’ s areoa voli 2. ry BB 
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Bedford’s at length, in the same table. -There was in the garden . 
a rare collection of orange trees, of which she was pleased. to 
bestow some upon me. 

1679, June 17. To Chelsey, to Sir Stephen Fox and my Lady, 
in order to his purchase of the Countess of Bristol’s house there, 
which she desires me to procure a chapman for. 

1679, November 8. At Sir Stephen Fox’s, and was agreeing 
for the Countess of Bristol’s House at Chelsey within £500. _.. 

1683, September 3. I went to see what had been done by the 
Duke of Beaufort on’ his late purchased House at Chelsey, which 
once I had the selling of for the Countess of Bristol; he had 
‘made great alterations, but might have built a better house with 
thie materials and the cost he had been at. 


eto this time it was known ne’ the appellation of 
Beaufort House, and continued to be the occasional 
residence of that noble family till about the year 1720. 
Mary, relict of the first Duke, daughter of Lord Capel, 
died here in January 1714, in the eighty-fifth year of 
her age. 

After having stood empty for several years, Beaufort 
House was purchased by Sir Hans Sloane in the year | 
1736, for the sum of 2,500/. at a public sale,’ and was 
pulled down in 1740. The gate, which was built by 
Inigo Jones for the Lord Treasurer Middlesex, Sir Hans 
Sloane gave to the Earl of Burlington, who removed it 
to his gardens at Chiswick, which occasioned the fol- 
lowing lines by Mr. Pope. 


Passenger. 
oO Gate, how com’st thou here? 
Gate. i 
-I was brought from Chelsea last year, 
_ Batter’d with wind and weather; 
_ Inigo Jones put me together ; 
Sir Hans Sloane, 
Let me alone, 
Burlington brought me niente 2 


va Earl Cnidogan’s Records. 
- 2 It is erected in an avenue near the house at OR wicks and 
consists of a portico, supported by two columns of the Doric 
order on one side, and pilasters on the other; on two stone 
_ tablets is inscribed—“ Builded by Inigo Jones, at Chelsea, 
M.DC.X XI.” “ Given by Sir Hans Sloane, Baranet,, to the 
Earl of Burlington, M. DCC.XXXVII” 0 Vg Ge 
K cS 
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A lady soon after seeing a gate carried by two men, 
made these lines extempore, in allusion to the other ; 


OQ Gate, where art thou going? 
But it was not so knowing 

As yonder gate 

That talk’d of late; 
So on it went without reply ; 
At least I heard it not, not I. 


The old mansion stood at the north end of Beaufort 
Row, extending westward at the distance of about one 
hundred yards from the water-side. Some fragments 
of the walls, doors, and windows, and parts of the foun- 
dation, are still to be seen adjoining to the hosy ge 
epend belonging to the Moravian Society. . 

Bowack thus describes the house in -1705: This 
hove 3 is between two and three hundred feet in length, 
has a stately ancient front towards the Thames, also 
two spacious court-yards, and behind it are very fine 
gardens. It is so pleasantly situated, that the late 
Queen Mary had a great desire to purchase it before 
King William built Kensington, but was prevented is 


some secret obstacles.” 


In Beaufort House was a Chapel, which appears to 


a have been a free Chapel. In various marriage Licenses, — 
granted in 1722, and in other years, persons were to be 


married in the Parish Church, in the Chapel of Chelsea 


College, or the Chapel of Beaufort House. 


fi It appears from the preceding account, that few houses s 
: can boast of having been the residence of such a suc- 
cession of noble and. distinguished characters." 


1 Samuel Travers, Esq. who bequeathed his estates for the _ 


benefit of seven Poor Knights of Windsor, Lieutenants in the 


_ Navy, had previously intended to purchase Beaufort House for — : 


a charitable purpose, as appears by the following extract from a 
rane his will, dated 16th of July, 1724. . 


- Having long and seriously soneitiabed how I might do the o 


aay. © most and the most lasting good to mankind, with that where- _ 
6 with it had pleased God to bless me, I bethought my: self. Of 3 


i : Bee introducing a better way of educating young men of) quality ae 
and condition in the principles of virtue and honour, and in 


useful learning, in order whereunto I agreed for ‘Beaufor 
eat pote at sees aah as the Pilaioed situation for that purp . 


Lit 
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L; Knyff, del, 1699. 


_ Sir Thomas More’s House, built in 1521; successively called Buckingham House, in 
1627, and Beaufort House, in 1682; pulled down in 1740; situated’on the site of 
Beaufort Row.—See Vol. I. puge 134. 


ee” 


_ Shrewsbu House, commonly called Sir Thomas More’s Houses built Ehoun 1540; 
tailed Alsto House in 1664; pulled down in 1813; situated in Cheyne Walk. 
eee x ; See Vol. I, page 2826 
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Among Kip’s Views, published at the commencement 
of the last century, is one of Beaufort House, including 
also Lindsey House, the old mansion of the Gorges 
family, Sir John Danvers’ Garden, the Park, the King’s 
Road, and surrounding country. The following account 
of these celebrated mansions, written by Miss Hawkins,’ 
and collected on the spot from oral testimony, seems 
sufficiently interesting to be inserted. 

‘¢ I hope my reader has a great curiosity to hear what 
I can tell about Beaufort House; at least I must sup- 
‘pose it, as I wish to preserve the intelligence which I 
took pains to gain from ‘old Howard, Howard the 
Quaker,’ then the living record of the spot. In his 
memory it had been inhabited by a Dutchess of Rut- 
land, whose grand ‘children are now living. 

«A deep “feeling on this subject makes me refer to | 
collections made at a very early period of my life, not. 
merely from books, but viva voce, from persons whom 
long life and retentive memories made chronicles ; and 
have always found them pleased to be listened to, in. the 
indulgence of feelings similar to those which excited my 

_ inquisitiveness. Chelsea was a place very prolifick in 
this species of lore, but. rendered pecul3%:?y open to 
dilapidation, by the building the bridge to Battersea—a 
convenience in all situations purcnased by a Break ice 

_ fice of land marks. 

‘The greatest spoil was of Beaufort Howes which, in 

the »print Engraved. rs Kip, appears connected with: f 


| The Park appears as if it must have belonged. te 
_ Beaufort House, but this my informant could not’ as: 
sert. The King’s Road divided the Park from ‘the 


| ) : gardens of Beaufort House, and turning towards the 
e _ River, ran a little way down the west side of them. Th tie 


_. But meeting with some discouragement therein, which made 
Be mie: apprehend 4 the age was not disposed to receive so great a 
xe benefit, a. leave: that blessing to some future and. happier ee 
and have now turned my thoughts another way, 

me T hope I may do some good without encountering: ag SEL 
many “difficulties. ”__ Gent. Mag. vol.1.p.443. : 
Se ct + Miss Hawkins’s ae vol. 1. P: 42, 
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Clock House, in my memory, my old chronicler How- 
ard’s choice magazine of figs and mulberries, raised, om 
a portion of these gardens, is still standing... Below it, 

and reaching nearly, to the Thames, a row of very) 
moderate houses, which, with the gardens of ‘houses: 
built to the east of Lindsey House, cinenmanribes eat 
very much. 

“ Howard’s house was a lodge to rhe gate of the 
stable yard, which gate still remains, and was, when he 
related this, that of the Moravian burying g SSH The 
stabling vetelitia it for twenty-one horses, was then a 
school for their sect. I must not omit, that as if to 
define the boundary of the royal right of way, the print 
gives, at right angles, with the stable yard gate, a wall,, 
with a gate | in it, cutting off the access to the river on 
the west side of Lindsey House. 

“ But in the print which allots to Beaufort Biniise 
its due situation, the centre, there intervenes between 
the back of Lindsey House and the front of the stables, 
which are precisely marked by the introduction of horses 

le and grooms, a very respectable mansion built in the — 
 _Dutchtaste, and of: much earlier date, at least in its 
external, thai. Lindsey House, or Beaufort House. It 
BoB cruelly hemmed in; and either that or Lindsey House 
must have had little or no garden; I should indeed say 
positively no‘garden, for my Dutch house has a door. 
into that before it, and I sée no admission for the 
- Lindseys. What I have to tell of this Beaufort House 
is this, that it stood about midway between the river — 
and the King’s Road, and had a public highway before 
_ the gates. The south-west corner, Howard said, was an 
_ orchard, and if so, my puzzling Dutch house must have — 
given way to it. On each side the entrance from the 
- waterside there was a porter’s lodge, and there were | 
~ two other lodges about the midway, which closed_ina 
very handsome sweep; the house appears raised a few 


. terraces. The front exhibits a projecting porch in the” 
/ > -eentre,, and is alternately divided into four bay windows, 
; oe eight large casemented windows ; ; the roof has four 3 


steps above this circle, which lies within «a- square ‘of. 
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pediments, each enclosing a window; and a turret, with 
a clock, crowns the whole. Before the year 1737 the 
house was sold under a decree of the Court of Chan- 
cery. Sir Hans Sloane, being desirous of purchases 
in Chelsea, bought it; but when he had got it, not 
knowing what to do with it, sold it to two.-men, to be 
taken down. They stripped it of the iron and lead, and 
entirely broke their contract, by the tenor of which they 
were to have paid for it by instalments ; and they even 
had the temerity to persist in plundering without pay- 
ment, bringing a cart at night to take away what they 
had prepared during the day for removal. 

‘Sir Hans Sloane being informed of their pro- 
ceedings, ordered Howard, who slept! alone in the house, - 
to prevent these depredations, but he would allow no 
force or means for the prevention. It therefore cost the 
Quaker some reference to his sagacity, to devise the 
means of obeying this arbitrary mandate; he accom- 
plished it by employing two men to dig very quickly a 
deep ditch across the access from the water, the only 
way by which the property was assailable ; this cooled 
the courage of the marauders, and in the year 1737 
Sir Hans voninissionsd Howard to pull the house down 
to the ground. 

© Till within a very sade yeas: the ground remained i in 
a state that might have asfnitted of ascertaining the site 
of the house, but buildings have now shut it out from’ 


| 


search, and nought remains but the name, Beaufort : 


Row, to: tell how i it was once honoured.” 

Beaufort Row, which was begun to be built about 
1766, takes its name from this celebrated mansion. 
This estate is now the property of Messrs. Long, a 
Hoeschol under an adeno. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
-WALK THE SECOND. 


Standford Bridge—Little Chelsea—Eminent Inhabitants— Park 

Chapel and School—Chelsea Park—Queen’s Elm — King’ s Road 

Church Lane — Eminent Inhabitants — Lombard Street— 

_ Danvers Street— Duke Street— Ferry—Ancient Parish Church, 

_ Rectory, Rettors, pennies, and Epitaphs— Petyt’s Charity 
_ School. ; 


In the preceding Chapter having described every thing 
_ worthy of notice in the district perambulated, I now 
proceed to the north-western part of the Parish, which 
is bounded by the Canal to Kensington described in- 
page 5, over which has been erected a new Bridge in 
lieu of a former ove, called Standford Bridge, and which 
was opened to the public in the month of August of the 
_ present year. The high road over it leading to Putney 
_ Bridge is now become a great horoughfare, many of the 
_ Stages going into Sussex and Hempshire, taking this 
_ road, which is lighted with gas, and thus rendered com- 
_ paratively safe for thé passenger in the evening. Sonie 
respectable houses are now building on the side of the 
road. Proceeding eastward, we arrive at Little Chelsea, . 
the north side of which is in the parish of Kensington ; | 
in the first row of houses on the left, adjoining Walnut 
Tree Walk, resided William Boscawen, Esq. who was 
the younger son of General George Boscawen, and was 
born the 28th of August, 1752." At an early age he 
was sent to Eton, where he obtained the particular no- 
tice and favour of the celebrated Dr. Barnard. From 


pends: ene os law, became a cei of the Middle 7 


school he removed to Exeter College, Oxford, and after- 
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Temple, and was called to the bar. His legal studies 
were not unfruitful, as he published an excellent book 
under the title of ‘“‘ A Treatise of Conviction on Penal 
Statutes, &c. 1792, 8vo.” In 1785 he was appointed a 
Commissioner of the Victualling Office, in consequence 
of which he soon after quitted the Bar, and in the fol- - 
lowing year he married Charlotte, second daughter ~ 
of Dr. Ibbetson, Archdeacon of St. ‘Albans; Being an 
excellent classical scholar, and warmly attached to 
literary pursuits, Mr. Basaavion published in 1793 a 
Translation of the Odes of Horace, which being much 
approved of, was followed in 1798 by a Translation of 
the Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry. In 1801 he 
published a small volume of Poems, which display an 
elegant taste, a poetical mind, and a correct. versification ; 
and he was for several years an able cosinor to the 
British Critic. 
_. He died after a short illness -from an accidental 
accession of cold, 6th of May, 1811.’ | 
‘Mr. Boscawen’s character exhibited a picture of e every 
thing that was amiable and estimable in human nature, © 
improved by knowledge, and exalted by sincere religion, 


In every possible relation of life, whatever was kind, —_ 
whatever was affectionate, whatever was benevolent, ee 
might with certainty be. expected from him. That. ene a 
cellent Institution, The Leterary Fund, he considered 
almost as his child, and his affection to it was testified _ 


not only by pequibagen: but by annual verses. in. i = 
praise, and assiduous attendance on its meetings. = A 

Mr. Lochée’s Military Academy was established at - 
this place about the year 1770, and enjoyed a high de- 
gree of reputation; many of our most eminent military — 
characters received their education under him; the pre- 


mises, which were laid out as a regular fortification, “ae 


were open to view,, excited much attention at the time. 


Mr. Lochée afterwards unfortunately engaged in the Tee 

-volutionary troubles which agitated Flanders in the year 
1790, and being taken prisoner by the Austrians, was __ 
condemned to be hanged ; he, however, obtained Be 


1Gent. Hae 1811, p..500. 
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mission to come to England, to settle his affairs, ‘upon 
condition of leaving his only son as an hostage; and 
upon his return to the Continent he suffered the ‘punish- 
ment of death. His son, a schoolfellow of-mine, after: 
wards married a daughter of the late: Mr. King, an 
eminent book auctioneer, of King Street, Covent Gar- 
den, and, lamentable to relate, fell by his own hands. 
On the 16th of October, 1784, an immense ‘concourse 
of people assembled at Mr. Lochée’s Military Academy, 
to witness Mr. Blanchard’s ascent in his balloon. » The 
fields, for a considerable distance round the’ spot, .were 
crowded with horse and foot ; in consequence of which, 
a general devastation took place in the gardens, ‘the 
crops being either trampled down or torn up: the turnip 
grounds were totally despoiled by the multitude. All the 
windows and houses were filled with company, and every 
roof and tree was crowded with spectators. At twelve 
oclock Mr. Blanchard, and Mr. Sheldon, a Surgeon, 
stepped into the car, and the cords being loosened, the 
balloon slowly ascended, when it was discovered that it: 
would be requisite to throw out some ballast; but before 
‘this could be accomplished, it struck some trees, and 
descended to the ground. Being lightened, it again as- 
cended, and moved horizontally about a quarter of a 
mile, when it made a rapid direction towards Sunbury, 
where they alighted, and Mr. Sheldon reluctantly quitted 
the car. “Mr. Blanchard re-ascended, and pursued ‘his 
aerial excursion to Rumsey, Hants, wheie he descended, 
at half-past four in the afternoon, in a meadow, and still 
“standing in his car: the balloon was first seen over Abbots- 
‘wood Common, and appeared about the size of a small 


ee - hogshead. Upon his alighting he was jovially enter- 


tained. The day being rather dark, and the atmosphere 
low, the balloon was out of sight in about | Neste 
‘minutes. 
_ Adjoining these premises is Hollywood Brewery; now 
carried on by Messrs. Newton and Davis. 

Shaftsbury Eouse, now the Workhouse of St. 
_ George’s, Hanover Square. | | Danae 

1 Gent. Mag. vol. 54. p.'792. 
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About the year 1699, the Earl of Shaftsbury. pur- 
chased an estate at Little Chelsea, which had formerly 
been the property of Sir James Smith, whose widow 
resided there in 1695. The Earl rebuilt ‘the house, and 
generally resided in it during the sitting of Parliament. 
He was first charged to the parish rates in 1700.. Locke 
here wrote part of his ‘ Essay,’ ‘and Addison several of 
the Spectators... 

Anthony, Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftsbury, 
the learned author of ‘“ The Characteristies,”. was born 
in 1671,,in the house of his grandfather, who. took such 
care) of his education, that, at the age of eleven, he is 
said to have read with ease both Latin and: Greek. In 
1683, he was placed at Winchester School, where he 
continued till 1686, when he made the tour of Italy. and 
France... About five years, after his return from Italy, 
he visited Holl nd, where he passed much of. his time 
in the. society. of Bayle, ‘Le Clerc, and other ingenious 
men, Soon after his arrival. in England, he; became 
‘Earl of Shaftsbury, by the demise of his father, but did 
not attend the House of Lords during the first session 
after he had succeeded to the peerage ; nor did he appear 
there till his friend, Lord Somers, sent a messenger to 
acquaint him with the pending partition treaty in Febru- 
ary, 1701. On the accession of Queen Anne, he retired 
‘to Chelsea, to continue his favourite course of study ; 


here he resided till 17 11,,.when he set out for Hal i: 


and died at Naples in February; 1719. 

His lordship’s philosophical writings. are very gene- 
rally known. Of his letters there, are several extant, 
dated from Chelsea in 1708." 

The house was afterwards the. residence of Serjcauit 


“Wynne, and of his son, Edward Wynne, author of. 


several Tracts, whose knowledge and proficiency in po- 
lite literature could only be exceeded by his charity and 


benevolence. He printed, without his name, “ A Mis- — 


cellany, containing several Law Tracts, 8vo. 1765.” 


Mr. Wyane also published | “ Eunomus, ora ae 


a Walla, S Royal and Noble Authors, volt 4, 


(Sears 
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concerning thei Liaw and Constitution. of England, with 
an Essay on Dialogue, 4 vols. 8vo.” In this elegant 
and truly Ciceronian work, he, with great learning and 
ingenuity, supported the immense and complicated fabric 
of the laws of his country. Dying a bachelor in 1785; 
his estates, together with his house, at Little Chelsea, 
and his very valuable library, collected chiefly by his 
father, devolved to his brother, the Rev. Luttrell Wynne, 
of All Soul’s College, Oxford.’ 

- This house, after having been alienated by him: to 
William Virtue, was purchased, in the year 1787, by 
the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, as an addi- 
tional workhouse for their poor... An Act of Parliament 
passed that year, declares it to be in St. George’s parish, 
so long as it shall continue to be appropriated to its pre- 
sent use. The same act exempts it from all dues.and 
Yates demandable by the Rector and parish of Chelsea, 
on condition of paying to the former £3. 3s. per selon: 
and to the latter £6. 13s. 4d.’ 

- About. the year 1700, Sir John Cope, Bart. rofidod 
at Little Chelsea, in a large house built by Mr. Mart, 
according to Bowack,’ which was subsequently occupied 
by the late Mr. Duffield, as a private mad house. The 
house has been pulled down; and its site is now called 
Odell’ s Place, a little eastward of Lord Shaftsbury’ S. 

Sir John sat for Oxfordshire and Banbury in several 
Parliaments, He married Anne, daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Booth, by whom he had seven sons, and one daugh- 
ter. There are some entries of their baptisms | in the 
Parish Register. 

Sir John died January 11; 1721. His fourth s son, 
Galen, born at Chelsea, resided there about the time of 
his: father’ sdeath. T he worthy baronet was: a: BEE 


| _ | Gent. Mag. 1785. : 2 Act 30 Gens IIL. Cavs 40. 
-8 At Little Chelsea stands a regular handsome house, with a 
‘Abbie court yard, and good gardens, built by Mr. Mart, now 
inhabited by Sir John Cope, Bart. a gentleman of an ancient and 
honourable family, who formerly was eminent in-the service of 


his country abroad, and for many’years of late in Parliament, 
till he volun retired here, to end his days in peace. 


Bowack’s Renner are pe 16. 


w 
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trate for this county, and his name regularly appears for 
a series of years affixed, in confirmation of the parochial 
rates. 

In 1661, that distinguished philosopher and chemist, 
Mr. Robert Boyle, the seventh son of Richard, Earl of 
Cork, resided at Little Chelsea, and there he was visited 
by the learned and eminent of his time. Monsieur de 
Monconys, in his Travels, thus mentions a visit which he 
made to Mr. Boyle at this place :— 

‘““T went after dinner with Mr. Oldenburg and my 
son, two miles from London, in a stage coach, for five 
shillings, to. a village called Little Chelsea, to visit Mr. 
Boyle.” After giving an account of several experiments 
which Mr. Boyle made in his presence, he thus. pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘ He has avery fine laboratory, where he makes 
all his extracts, and other operations, »one of which he 
shewed me with salt, which being put in quite dry with 
gold leaves sixteen times thicker than that used by gil- 
ders, into a crucible, on a slow fire, even over a lighted 
candle, the salt calcined the gold so perfectly, that water 
afterwards dissolved them both, and became impregnated 
with them in the same manner as with common salt. 
He possesses a very fine Telescope, and two excellent 
microscopes, which are larger than mine.”? 

Mr. Evelyn, in his. Diary, has also recorded a ae 
to the same place. “ I went with that excellent person 
and philosopher, Sir Robert Murray, to visit Mr. Boyle 


at Chelsea, and saw ees effects of the Patios ib | 


992 - 


weighing air. 
Bishop Burnet, in Mr. Boyle's” funeral sermon, has 
aN: L’apres diné je fus avec M, Oldenburg et mons fils, & deux 


~ milles de Londres en carosse pour cing chelins a un village nom- 
‘mé le petit Chelsey voir Monsieur Boyle: [1 a un fort beau laba- 


ratoire, ou il fait tous ses extraits, et autres operations d’ont 


il m’en montra un d’un sel, le quel mis tout sec avec des feuilles 
dor 16 fois plus-epaisses que celle des livres 4 dorer, le tout 
dans un creuset sur un petit feu, méme d’une chandelle, le dit 
sel calcine Vor si parfaitement, que l’eau apres, les dissout. tous 
deux, et s’en impregne comme elle fairoit du sel commun. Ila 


un fort-bon Telescope, et deux prcane inne excellens, qui sur- 


passoiont en grosseur r les miens. 


2 * March 9, 161. 


_ Voyage en Angleterre, tom. 2. ‘P- 92, 3 : a 
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given a copious and eloquent account hus this great man’s 
abilities. 


- His knowledge was of so vast an extent,” says he, ‘“ that if 
it were not for the variety of vouchers in their several sorts, 1 
should be afraid to say all I know. 

“He carried the study of the Hebrew very far into the rab- 
binical writings, and the other oriental tongues. He had read a 
vast deal of the Scriptures, had gone very nicely through the 
various, controversies in religion, and was a true master of the 
whole body of divinity. He read the whole compass of the ma- 
thematical sciences; and though he did not set himself to spring 
any new game, yet he knew the abstrusest parts of geometry. 

‘* Geography, in the several parts of it that related to naviga- 
tion or travelling; history, and books of novels, were his diver- 
sions. He went very nicely through all the parts of physic, 
only the tenderness of his nature made him less able to endure 
the exactness of anatomical dissections, especially of living ani- 
mals, though he. knew these to be most instructing. - But for the 
history of nature, ancient and modern, of the productions of all 
countries, of the virtues and improvements of plants, of ores and 
minerals, and all the varieties that are in them in different cli- 
mates, he was by much, by very much, the spi: and the 
perfectest I ever knew.” — 3 


The reader, perhaps, may whet be pleased rane 


that Mr. Boyle was born the same year in which Lord 


Bacon died. _ His biographer was not aware of Mr. 
Boyle having resided at Chelsea, but it is the business 
of the topographiéal historian to. ascertain such facts, 
and to prove them by substantial.evidence. Hence- 


— forth it will be known that Chelsea was once inhabited 


by one of the greatest philosophers, and one of the ‘most 
illustrious scholars that Britain ever produced, — . 
Charles, fourth Earl of Orrery, grand nephew to Mr. 


Robert Boyle, was born at Little Chelsea, in August, 1676, — 


He received his academical education in Christ Church 
College, Oxford, where he was entered a nobleman in 
1690.Dr. ‘Aldrich, the head of the society - -of which 


he'was’a member, observing his uncommon application, 


conceived a very. particular esteem for him, and. drew. up 
for his use that Compendium of Logic which is now read 


at Christ. Church, and in which he calls him “ The 
great ornament of our College.” Whilst a student, he ~ 


- translated! the Life of bie 5c) which incr Dean 
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Aldrich to recommend him a new edition of the ‘‘ Epis- 
tles of Phalaris.” It is well known that this book was 
the cause of a very long and furious dispute, in which he 
gained much reputation. » He was also author of a Co-. 
medy, entitled, ‘“ As you Find it,” and of some verses, 
which discover his wit, good sense, and poetical genius. \ 
In 12 William III..he. was. chosen Member of Parlia-’ 
ment for Huntingdon. He was also returned in 1701 
and 1702.) On the death of his brother, he succeeded to 
the title of the Earl of Orrery, and entered. the army. 
In consideration of his great merits. and. services, ; Queen 
Anne created him a peer of Great: Britain, September 
10, 1711, by the title of Lord Boyle, of Marston, in 
the County of Somerset. His lordship died August 28, 
1737. He was the i improver of that noble instrument 
the Orrery, which, in hondur of ce was called after 
his name. | ie 
Sir James Wishart was a native of Scotland. Hs 
was made an admiral by Queen Anne in 1703, anda 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty in 1710, in which 
year he was returned Member of Parliament for Ports- 
mouth. The Queen also conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon him ; but, in the following reign, he lost all 
his places, and was dismissed from the service, for fa- 
vouring the interest of the Pretender. te resided at 
Little Chelsea, and died May 30, 1723. 

“Admiral ‘Ste John Balchen, Hanis distinguished 
naval officer, resided here about 1723. He was lost in 
the Victory in the year 1744. In July, Sir John sailed 
from Spithead with a strong squadron, in quest of an 
opportunity to attack the French fleet at Brest, under 
the command of M. de Rochambault. In the ae of 


1 ‘Kiopie Biog. Beit ; 
2To be sold by Auction, the hodsehéld ‘A bila aii nls 
ware, linen, &c. of Sir James Wishart, deceased, on Thurs- 
day, the 18th instant, athis late dwelling house, at Little Chel- 
sea. The goods to be seen this day, to- -morrow, and Wednes-. 
y Ys before the sale, from 9 to 12 in the morning, and from 3 to 
7 in the evening. Catalogues to be had at the place of sale. 
N.B. A coach and chariot to be sold, and the house to be let. - 
_ Daily Courant, Monday, July 15, 1723, 
vou. 7 : aati eau L 
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‘Biscay he was overtaken by a violent storm, that dis- 
persed the ships, and drove them up the English Chan- 
nel. Admiral Stewart, with the greater part of them, 
- arrived at Plymouth; but ‘Sir John Balchen’s own ship, 
the Victory, which was counted the most beautiful first 
rate in the world, foundered at sea; and this brave offi- 
cer perished, with all his officers, volunteers, and crew, 
amounting to eleven hundred choice seamen.! 

The Right Honourable Edward Hyde, third Earl of 
Clarendon, died at his house at Little Chelsea, March 31, 
1723. He married Catherine, daughter to Henry Lord 
O’Brien, eldest son and heir to Henry Earl of Thomond, 
of Ireland, by whom he had a son and two daughters. 
The title descended to the Earl of eases and soon 
afterwards became extinct. 

In January, 1784, a duel was fought i in a field near 
Little Chelsea, between Captain Charles Mostyn, of the 
Navy, and Captain Clarke, of the African Corps, which 
terminated in the death of: the former, who was shot 
through the heart. The quarrel originated i in defence of 
a Jew, who went about diverting company, by taking 
off Mr. Fox: some words arising, Captain Clarke was 
reduced to the necessity of insisting on an apology, or 
calling Captain Mostyn to account. Mr. Mostyn wasa 
gallant officer, aged 25, who, for his intrepid behaviour, 
had been made post in the Solitaire, a Ceca BLEey of 
the line, taken by the Ruby.? 

Dr. Baldwin Hamey was born April 24, 1600 : he re- 
tired to Little Chelsea, from the hurry of his profession, 

the year before the fire of London, saving thereby his 
library. He weathered out the plague in London. At 


- Chelsea he contributed a subscription of more than any 


other single individual, towards the erection of the stee- 
Pies. and ¢ gave the.great bell, which bore his name upon 
In gratitude for these: enelactions;.. Dr. Adam Lit- 


ie dott, at that time Rector, printed and published, at 


the end of the first edition of his Latin Dictionary, a 

copy of Latin verses, dedicated, on that occasion, - to. 
| this good man, a consummate scholar, a complete phi- 
a ‘Smollet's England, vol. 7, p.2. 7 Gent. Mag. ‘1784. 4 
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losopher, and a good physician. He was a great bene- 
factor to the College of Physicians during his life, and, 
at his death, bequeathed them the estate of Ashlin, in 
| Essex, besides money and books. There is a manu- 
script life of this amiable and interesting person, written 
about a century ago, by his relation, Mr. Palmer. 
‘“‘ Chemistry,” says the biographer, “ now began to 
come in vogue, which Dr. Hamey could not well be re- 
conciled to, from his Galenical principles, and at his 
age; and however it may have since in the Materia Me- 
dica been of use, it seemed to him a stroke of quackery, 
and perhaps was ‘first used in that way, encouraged by the 
vanities of Paracelsus, and the hopes of the grand elixir, 
of whom many start up among us even to this day, but, 
like mushrooms, soon vanish away. 3 

_“ And now,” says the writer, ‘‘ I must take notice of 
that violent concussion in politics which befel these 
realms, by which the halcyon days: of the muses were 
much interrupted on the banks of Thamesis, as well as 


the sister rivers, Isis and Cam; during which commo- 


tions this great man was too good and too wise not to be 
a melancholy looker on, sometimes discouraged from 
prosecuting his employment, under the aspect of malig- 


nant stars, yet at others suspending his resolution of 
leaving London, and at last determining to persist in his 


practice.” 


Dr. Hamey declined a knighthood, and the offer rane 


being first physician to King Charles the Second, after 
his restoration. ‘The same modesty made him waive the 
presidentship of his beloved College of Physicians, 
though he had held all other offices in it subordinate. 


He died May 14, +1676, and was Butied in’ Chelsea 


Chureh. i, 
Park Wax. This pleasant aie has been much 
improved of late years, by the erection of respectable 


_ houses on both sides of the road; in the old map of 


Chelsea it is called Lover’s Walk, ‘and was planted with 
trees: it was afterwards. called T wopenny Walk, and 


7 Ant. Wood, Fast Oxon. A452. W add’s Memoirs, Ed. 1927. 
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oe - annual sermons, preached in Park Chapel, ang by ae 
tary contributions. oe 
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for many years, from its retirement and seclusion, was 
dangerous for persons passing this way after dark. 
Park Cuarpen, so called from being within the pre- 
cincts of Chelsea Park, was built in 1718, by Sir Ri- 
chard Manningham, who, in 1730, eranted a lease of 
it to the Rev. GWalliah’ Lacey, of Battersea. Since that 
period it-has been in the hands of the following clergy- 
men, by the assignment of the original lease. It is now 
held’ by lease: of William Sloane ey Esq., and is 
extra parochial. Vea 
1730, Rev. William Lacey, of Battersea. 
1736, Rev. Dr. Sloane Ellesmere, Rector of Chelsea. 
1766, Rev. Mr. Gower, Sihvol masters in Chelsea. 
——, Rev. Mr. Jacobs, Rector of St. Dunstan’s in the West. 
1785, Rev. Dr. Kelly, Wiest of East Mere, Hants. - . 
1792, Rev. James Ward, Fellow of Queen’ s Coll. ‘Cambridge. 
1797, Rev. Thomas Ellis. 
1800, Rey. J..Manning. 
1802, Rev. J. G. Sinith, Rector of i clipeecer Suffolk. 
1812, Rev. John ‘OWen, Rector of Paglesham, Essex. 
1822, Rev. H. J. Owen, (son of the above Minister.) Mrs: 
) ‘Owen, relict of the late Rev. John Owen, is now. tHe 
sole proprietress. 
Adjoining the Chapei a building was pected in gas, | 
by public subscription, and the profits of a. sale of Fancy 


_ Work, for the reception of the children of Park Chapel — 

: kanal Schools.. The edifice is about 80 feet long, © 

and a committee. room in the centre separates the girls 
~ from the boys school : the whole iis of ed betting | 


amounted to about £900..- DB 
_ There are now upon the books 170. sheer and 80 


ois The boy’s school owes its origin to the late Sa-_ 
~ muel Gower Poole, Esq.'. When the Rev. John Owen 
purchased the chapel, and became the minister, he en- 
_ larged it, and connected it with the National Society. 
So Se afterwards added to the establishment a girls school. 
These schools are under the direction of a Committee; 

who are the Trustees of the new building. The schools | 


are open to public inspection, and are supported by two — 


The Rev. J ohn Owen, bor i in London, wt 
wes See page ‘BS. pee 
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received his education at St. Paul’s School, and removed 


from thence to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where he prosecuted his studies with such success, as to 
obtain several prizes, and to be elected a Fellow of his 
college. 


After taking holy orders, he soon distinguished him- 


self as a preacher, and attracted the notice of Bishop 
Porteus, who bestowed on him the living of Paglesham, 
in. Essex, having previously recommended him to the 
Curacy of Fulham, which he held until the decease of 
that venerable Prelate : and on resigning the Lecture- 
ship, in 1813, Mr. Owen was presented, by: the inha- 


bitants, with a handsome testimonial of their attach-— 


ment, as an acknowledgment of his valuable services. 
Mr. Owen distinguished himself as one of the founders 


of the Bible Society, of which he acted as probanary | 


Secretary for eighteen years. 
In 1812, Mr. Owen became Minister of Park Cha: 
pel, where he continued to discharge his sacred func- 


tions with zeal and activity, as long as his health per-_ 


mitted. He died at Ramsgate, the 26th of September 


_ 1822, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 


Chelsea Park was part of the property of Sir T homas 
More, -and is called, in old deeds, the “‘ Sand Hills :” 


it was originally open fields, with a foot path across to 
Little Chelsea.'. In 1625, the whole was enclosed with 


a brick wall, by:the Lord Treasurer, Cranfield,? and 
converted into a park, which name it has retained ever 
since; but the walls have gradually given way to the 


erection of buildings of a very respectable and pleasing 


character. The park originally consisted of 32 acres, 


situated north of the King’s Road, between Park Walk 
and Upper Church Lane.’ In 1721, a patent was obtained ~ 


1 Earl Cadogan’ s Records. 2 Thid. 
® The. situation of the Park, and the quantity of land, is thus 
described in an Indenture, dated 1620, of the sale, by Mr. 


Blake, to the Earl of Middlesex :-—“ All ade closes a Pasture 


now divided into five, ditched, and being known by the name of 


Sandhills, containing, by estimation, 32 acres, abutting on the 


King’s High Way from Chelsea to London on the South, on 
the lane leading from Chelsea to Brompton on the East,. on the 
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for a manufactory of raw silk, and this park was taken 
for the purpose, and planted with mulberry trees. | It at- 
tracted a considerable share of public attention at the 
time, but proved unsuccessful: The premises of the 
Raw Silk empany are rated in the parish books at 
£2008 4. 

About 1734, James ‘Christopher le Blon set up a 
project for copying the cartoons in tapestry, and made 
some fine drawings for the purpose. Houses were built, 
and looms erected, in the Mulberry Ground at Chelsea, 
but either the expence was precipitated too fast, or con- 
tributions did not arrive fast enough... ‘The’ bubble burst, 
several suffered, and Le Blon was heard of no more.* 

_Camura SQUARE. ~~The approach to this new Square, 
through Camera Street, ought to have been continued 
through the gardens to the Fulham: Road, as by this 
means a direct communication with Kensington and the 
Bridge would be effected; and it is to: be hoped, that 
this design will be carried into execution at no very dis- 
tant period, as every effort should be made‘to gain a 
readier access to the lower parts of the old Town. 

. The north side of the King’s Road is called the Vale, 
on, which are several small villas and CORE Be in the 
Italian style. 

Tus Goav anp Boors.——The sign of this’ pale 


es ons was originally painted by Morland,’ to defray the 


amount of expenses incurred during his residence here; — 
in old deeds it is called the Goat. It is the property of 
William Sloane Stanley, Esq:,’ vand i is one of the free- 
holds enjoying aright of common. © 
Proceeding eastward, along the ieibaes Road, we 
pass: the Flock Mill on ‘the left, erected for preparing — 
’ a dust, which is sprinkled on paper hangings, to give 
High Way leading from Fulham to London on the N orth, and on 
‘lie: edie called Brickbarn Clase on the West.” |. 
_ Earl Cadogan’s Records. 


‘s at a a Vestiy 3 it was ordered that rere Turner, Surveyor of 


the: High Ways, be indemnified for having indicted Mr. W. | 


Piper as. ‘Agent to the Park Company. Vestry Minut tes, 1 
a vainly s$ Cat, of Engravers, p. 122. . 
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them the appearance of cloth; and on the spot de- 
scribed in old deeds and maps as Brompton Heath, has 
lately. been erected many houses pleasantly situated, 
called. Thistle Grove. Here at present resides John 
Burke, Esq., the author of “‘ A Dictionary. of.: the 
Peerage and Baronetage,” the most popular work upon 
genealogy which has hitherto appeared in a compressed 
form... Mr. Burke .has. announced ‘an exactly similar 
Dictionary of the Commoners of ‘the United Kingdom, 
upon which we believe he is now engaged. 

On the northern border of the old park is the seat of 
Sir Henry Wright Wilson, a capital mansion, sur- 
rounded with extensive pleasure grounds. : 

At a short distance is Queen’s Elm Turnpike. . The 
Queen’s | Tree is first: mentioned in the Parish books 
in the year 1586, and it is said traditionally to have 
derived its name from the following circumstance. 
Queen Elizabeth was walking out with the great Lord 
Burleigh, and being overtaken with a heavy shower of 
‘rain, took shelter under an elm tree growing on this 
spot. After the shower was over, her Majesty said, — 
- ** Tiet this henceforth be called: the Queen’s Tree.” ‘This 
tradition is confirmed. euisanele from the Parish 
books... 

- In Upper Church Lane, now reside I. N, Satori 


Esq. ; so long celebrated. aes his faithful delineations: of 4 
animal life; and Philip Reinagle, Hsq. R.A., of a family a 


eminent for their proficiency in the fine arts. 

- Park House was built in the French style, by the. late 
Alexandre Stephens, Esq., who resided here for several 
years. This gentleman, the author of several popular 
- works, was born at Elgin, about the. year 1757, and 


completed his education at the University of Aberdeen, — : ue 
which he left at the early age of eighteen years, for the 


purpose of proceeding to the West India Islands; prin- — 
4 It appears by the Church Book, beginning 1586, and in the © 


28, Eliz., that the tree at the end of the Duke’s Walk, is in 


Chelsea Parish, called the Queen’s Tree; and that there was an 
arbour built round it by one Bostocke, at the charge of the —_ 
-“Parish.—Lord Chey eyne’s Extract roe the Parish Books. hee a 2 
| oo: Records. My. : wea 

s L 4 
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cipally with a view to add to his stock of useful infor- 
mation, and knowledge of the world. 

On his return to England, Mr. Stephens purchased a 
Commission in the 84th regiment, but. never joined, in — 
consequence of the sudden reduction of that corps. At 
the age of twenty-one, he entered himself a Member 
of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, where» 
he continued his vigorous pursuit. of legal studies for” 
several years. His eatliest production was ‘“ Jamaica,” 
a descriptive poem; and his next, published within a 
few years afterwards, “« The Templer,” a kind of law 
journal. But of his printed works, undoubtedly, the 
most approved, are the volumes of the “ Public Cha- 
racters ;” also “a Life of John Horne Tooke,” and the 
# History of the Wars, which arose out of the F rench 
Revolution.” 

The industry of Mr. Stephens in the collection of the 
materials for his biographical works, has not often been 
surpassed. Besides ascertaining the authenticity of © 
what he wrote, by personal application to the relations 
and friends of those individuals whose memoirs he 
desired to introduce, he was accustomed to commit to 
_ paper the most trifling memoranda illustrative of the 
history of any eminent individual, the moment they were 
- communicated to him. In 1792, Mr. Stephens married 
Miss Lewin, daughter to Samuel Lewin, Esq., of 
Broadfield House, Hertfordshire. Besides enjoying the 
confidential friendship and esteem of H. R. H. the late 
Duke of Kent, Mr. Stephens was in habits of unre- 


served intimacy with many other distinguished charac- — 
_.ters of the age. He was related to the Duke of — 


Roxburgh, whose claim to that title he pleaded with 
ony anes a success in the House of Lords. 

_ Although, on the whole, of retired habits, Mr. Stephens 
ules felt interested in the parochial concerns of Chelsea, 
and distinguished himself by the manliness and zeal 
with which he supported measures which to him ap- 
peared likely to prove beneficial. 

-Mr. Stephens wrote much, and well, for the periodi- 
cal press. The pages of the Analytical Review abound 
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in important articles from his pen. To the Monthly 
Magazine, also, he was a frequent contributor. Besides 
the ‘composition of papers on the Belles Lettres, he was 
in the habit of furnishing biographical notices for tha’ 
Journal. In facility of biographical writing, and in 
extent of information touching the lives and actions of 
the cotemporary generation, he was equalled by few 


writers of his age. Mr. Stephens's sound constitution. 


was gradually impaired by intense study, added to the 
immoderate use of coldiam, and other quack medicines, 

on the efficacy of which he placed implicit reliance. 

For the last two years of his life, he suffered severely 
from the gout; and at last, died somewhat suddenly, at 
Park House, when he was interred in the New Burial 
Ground, south of the New Church. On his grave stone 
is the following brief inscription :— 


Sacred . 

To the Memory of 
Alexander Stephens, Esq. ; 
Who died the 24th of February, 1821, 
. Aged 64 years. 


eet Lanx.-~This ancient thoroughfare was built 
upon at a very early period, ‘and many eminent persons 
have resided here at various times; but, principally, 
‘since the Rectory was removed hither, in Log ut oon 
Milman’ s Row. 

‘One of the most ancient mansions now remaining, is 


fiaticd Church Place. This old house has been assigned 


to the residence of various eminent persons; it iscon- —.__ 


fidently said otk: have: been. the Palace of the Earl of 


Essex; the structure now standing, evidently, is only in Le 
a portion of the original fabric: It is also saidto have 
been used by Queen Anne as a laundry. In ‘the-back>: 2 — 
front occurs a date, cut in brick, 1641. Itis first men-- 
tioned in the parish books, in 1696 ; itisalsomentioned” 
repeatedly in the Inquests. of Court Leet, and Court 


Baron, before ; and after that period. It was for many years 


occupied by a a gentleman of the name of Goodyear, who oe 
resided i in it when | Bowack wrote his account of Chelsea, i get 
in 1705. pits It is now the. somes of. William Sloane | 
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Stanley, Esq. ., and is let out to various persons; the 
whole premises are now in a dilapidated state. 

Dr. Atterbury resided facing the river, near the 
Charch, in 1695, as appears by the parish books, and, 
afterwards, in Church Lane, for several years; one of 
his letters is dated from. Henes in 1698. He there be- 
came acquainted with Swift, in 1711, to whom he was 
before unknown. | | 

Francis Atterbury, Bishisp af Rochester, was bisey 
March 6, 1662, and was educated in ‘Westminster 
School, and thence, in 1680, was elected a Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he soon distinguished 
himself by his wit and learning, and gave early proofs of 
his poetical talents. | 

In 1687, he made his first essay in controversial 
writing, and shewed himself an able and’ strenuous 
advocate for the Protestant religion. In 1691, he took 
holy orders, and was elected in the same year Lecturer 
of St. Bride’s Church, in London, and Preacher of 
- Bridewell Chapel. 

Upon the accession of @uean Anne, in 1702, Dr. 
- Atterbury was appointed,one of Her Majesty’s: Chap- | 
_ lains in Ordinary; and in Wetober, 1704, was advanced 
to the Deanery of Carlisle. In: June, 1713, at, the 
recommendation. of Lord Chancellor Harcourt, the 
Queen advanced him to the Bishopric of. Rochester. 
In. 1722, on a suspicion of: his being concerned-in a 


- plot in favour of the: Pretender, the Government. ap- 
- prehended him, August 24, and -he was committed a 


___ prisoner tothe Tower. “Shortly afterwards, was passed 
an Act of Parliament which deprived: him. of - all. his 

offices and dignities, and he was condemned to perpetual 
exile. Just before this, a-large fine dropped to him as 


ee s ‘Dean of Westminster, but he could: have no right to 
--- receive it without the seal being set to it out in full 
Chapter. . Sir Robert Walpole earnestly enquired whe- 


ther a Chapter could not be held in the: Tower, that he 


s “might receive the benefit of this fine. A Chapter was — 
accordingly there held, and the Bishop received a thou- 
ae tne pounds for his share, This anecdote, ein is well 


ra 


Soames because it preserved, he said, the delicacy of 
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authenticated, does great credit to the liberality and good 
temper of. Sir Robert Walpole. 

Atterbury, in his private character, was most arikbhe 
and exemplary ; as a preacher he was eloquent, and’ as 
a writer, his sermons, letters, and other’ tracts, ‘prove 
most decidedly that he possessed piety, genius, and 
erudition. On the 18th of June, 1723, having the day 
before taken leave: of his friends,. this. eminent prelate 
embarked on board the Aldborough man of war, and 
landed on the Friday following at Calais. 

« A prelate for wit and for eloquence fam’d, 

Apollo soon miss’d, and he need not be nam’d ; 


Since amidst a whole bench, of which some are so bright, 
No one of them shines so learn’d and polite. 


Sheffield, 1719. 


The. celebrated Deal Swift came to Chelsea in the 
year 1711, and took up his residence facing Dr. Atter- 
bury’s house, i in Church Lane. 

Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick, in Publi, 
an illustrious poet, and political and satirical writer, was 
born in Dublin, Nov. 13, 1667, died October 29, 1745. 


_ Of a life so various and so full of business as Swift’s, we 


know not what part we could select consistent withthe 
limits of this work, that would not excite rather than 
gratify curiosity ; moreover, so numerous and so copious 


have been the details of it by men of the first respecta- _ ie 
bility and talents, that, even had we room to‘enter into 
the consideration of it the ah might be justly sue 


thought unnecessary. - 
The company of Swift was ponte by persons of the 


. first rank in life and. literature s the fellowiig: peculiari- 


ties may be related. 


He made to himself arule never to speak more than as 
minute at a time, and to wait for others to take up fie ce 
conversation. He was singularly happy in. punning; 
and used to say, that none despised that talent but those 
who were without.it. ‘He also greatly éxcelled in telling 


a story; but, in the latter part of his life, used to tell 
the same rather too often. He loved to have! ladies in 
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the conversation. He kept his friends in some degree 
of awe, yet was more open to admonition than-to flat- 
tery. ‘Though to strangers he appeared churlish, and 
austere to his servants, he was in reality a kind and 
generous master; he was also very charitable to the 
poor. 

Swift has been so minute and circumstantial in de- 
scribing the particulars relative to his residence here, 
and his acquaintance with Dr. Atterbury, that it has 
afforded us an easy and pleasant task to collect them 
into one point of view from his Journal to Stella in 
1711. 


“I got here,” says he, ‘‘ with Patrick and my portmanteau, 
for six-pence, and pay six shillings a week for one silly room, 
with confounded coarse sheets. I lodge just over against Dr. 
Atterbury’s house; and yet, perhaps, L at not like the plaee 
the better for that.” we 

May 1. ‘“ Ihave just now a codmipliment from Dean Atter- 
bury’s lady, to command the garden, library, and whatever the 
house affords; but the Dean is in town with his convocation. 
I sent over to Mrs. Atterbury, to know whether I might wait on 
her, but she is gone a visiting; we have exchanged some compli- — 
ments; but I have not seen her yet.” 

May 2. ‘1 did not go to town to-day, it was so “terrible 
_ rainy; nor have I stirred out of my room tili eight this evening; 
when | crossed the way to see Mrs. Atterbury, and thank her 
for her civilities. She would needs send me home some veal, 
and small beer, and ale, to-day at dinner.” 

May 3. .“ Dr. Friend came this morning to visit Atterbury’s 
lady and children,.as physician ; and persuaded me to go to town 
in his chariot.” 

May 9. “Since I came home, I have been sitting with the 
prolocutor, Dean Atterbury, who is my neighbour over the way, 
but generally keeps in town with his convocation.” _ 

May 14. © <* I dined with Mr. Prior to- ae at his house, with 
Dean Atterbury and others.” 

May 16. <I sat with Dean Atterbury till ‘one o'clock, after 
T came homme.” 

May 18. “I stayed at home till five o'clock, ait divin with 
Dedo Atterbury; then went by water to Mr. Harley’ 8 where the 
Saturday’s club was met.” 

May 19. <‘ This is the first wet walk I have had ina moritis 
time that I came here; however, I got to bed, after a short visit 
to Atterbury.” 3 

May 24. “My Lord Oxford set me anaes at a sotfeeous, 8 


; ee where I waited for the Dean of Carlisle’s chariot to bring me to 2 
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Chelsea; for,it has rained prodigiously all this afternoon. The 
dean did‘nét come; but sent me his chariot, which has cost me 
two shillings to the coachman ; ; and so I am got home; and Lord 
knows what is become of Patrick !” 

May 25. ‘* It was very hot walking to day; and I.was so 
lazy, | dined where my new gown was, at Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s, 
and came back like a fool, and the Dean of Carlisle has sitten 
with me till eleven.” 

May 28. ‘* I am proposing to my lord to erect a society, or 
academy, for correcting and settling our language; that we may 
not be perpetually changing as we do. He enters mightily into 
it, so does the Dean of Carlisle.” 

June 22. ** Dr. Gaftrell and I dined by invitation with the 
Dean of Carlisle.” 

June 23. ‘* They still keep my neighbour Atterbury in sus- 
pense about the deanery of Christ Church, which has been above 
six months vacant, and he is heartily angry.” 

June 26. “ This is the last night I lie at Chelsea; and I got 
home early, and sat down two hours with the Dean, and ate 
victuals, having had a very scurvy dinner.” 

July 4,“ This day I left Chelsea for good.” 

July 5. ‘* T walked to Chelsea, and: was there by nine this 
morning; and the Dean of. Carlisle and I. crossed the water 
to Battersea.” 

July 14. ‘ Dean Alterbany sent to me to dine with him at 
Chelsea ; 2 refused his coach, and walked; and am come back’ 

by seven.’ 

Aug. 21. ‘*I walked to-day to Chelsea, and daha with the 
Dean of Carlisle, who is now laid up with the gout.” 

Feb. 1,1711-12. ‘ I visited the secretary, and then walked 
to Chelsea to dine with the Dean of Christ Church.” 

March.13, 1712. ‘ L walked this morning to Chelsea, to see 
Dr. Atterbury, Dean of Christ Church; [ had business with him, 
about entering Mr, Fitzmaurice, Lord Kerr’s son, into his col- 
lege.” 

Thomas Shade ad. Poet Laurdat, another resi- 
dent of Church Lane, was born at Stanton: Hall, Nor- 
folk, and received his education at Bury School, and 
Cains College, Cambridge. His father, | who held a 
place of profit and distinction in the law in Ireland, 
bestowed the learning and exercises of a gentleman 
upon him. Peers anving that Lord Rochester has 
sald: | : 


« None seem to ene upon true Comedy 
** But hasty Shadwell and slow Wycherly ;” 


yet that Lord had a better opinion of his conversation Ae 
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than his wating: when he said, “ that if Shadwell had 
burned all he wrote, and printed all he spoke, he would 
have shewn more wit and humour than any other poet.” 

In the reign of William III. he succeeded Dryden, as 
Poet Laureat, under whose lash he had previously fallen, | 
and who had ‘satyrized him in the following Haas in a his 
Mac Flecnoe :-— yes 


“« Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 
- Shadwell alone, of all my sons is he, 

Who stands confirm’d in full stupidity ; 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense ; 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 
But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray. 
His rising rns ine gpor the sme sue 


His works, consisting of. seventeen ‘plays, were. pub- 
lished in three volumes 12mo. in 1720, with a short 
account of his life written by his son, Sir John Shad- 
well, Knight, who was physician to Queen Anne, and 
resided in a house at Chelsea, which had been pre- 
_ viously oogghied by Dr. Arbuthnot.* Shadwell died 
at Chelsea in*1692, aged 52, and was buried in the — 
church, Nertealicr 24,, when a. funeral sermon. was 
preached by his friend, Dr. Nicholas. Brady, in which 
he assures us that “ his natural, and acquired abilities, 
.. made him sufficiently remarkable to all that he con- 
versed with, very few beingeequal to him in all the 
becoming qualities and accofipirshments of a complete 
_ gentleman.” His widow, whowhad been an actress, 
i survived him, and resided at Cl elsea, some years. — 
Dr. Tohue. Arbuthnot, a native of Scotland, had ee 
education in the University of Aberdeen, where Hie took | 
the degree of Doctor of Physic. 
He cameto London about the year 1695, and-at fits 
taught the mathematics for his support. His facetious 


oe 


Meee 1 Dryden’s Works, vol. 2 i 184, Bell’s edition. Pope's Dun- 4 
3 ciad, B. I. 1. 240. 


2 Oldy’s MSS, ieee Censura. Literaria, vol. 1. Pp. 180. oe ae 
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and agreeable conversation introduced him by degrees 
into practice ; and he became eminent in his profession. 

Being at Epsom when Prince George of Denmark 
was suddenly taken ill, he was called in to his assist- 
ance; his advice was successful, and his Highness re- 
covering, employed him ever afterwards as ~ his phy- 
sician. 

The Queen’s death, ad ihe disasters which fell upon 
his friends on that. occasion, deeply affected his health 
and spirits; and, to divert his melancholy, he paid a 
visit to his brother, a banker at Paris. He returned to 
London, and continued to practise physic with great 
reputation, and employed his leisure hours in writing pa- 
pers of wit and humour.'. About this time he took a 
house at Chelsea, but soon parted with it to Sir John 
Shadwell, the son of the Laureat. He died at his 
house in Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, February 
1735. In his writings he has shewn himself equal to 
any of his cotemporaries in humour, wit, and learning.’ 

_From the land tax book of this parish, anno 1704, it 
appears that Dr. Chamberlayne had resided next door — 
to Dr. King, the Rector, in the same ear that isnow 
inhabited by. Mr. Eggleton. Edward ( a hamberlayne 
was descended from an ancient ee a born at 
Odington, in Gloucestershire, in 1616 e was edu- 
“cated at Gloucester, and. bethiee a Commoner of St. — 
Edmund Hall, in Oxford, in,1634. He took both his 
degrees in Arts, and was afterwards appointed Rhetoric 
Reader. During the civil 3 
rope. In 1658 he marrigdythe only daughter of Richard 
Clifford, Esq., by whongdie had nine children, several 
of whom were distinguished by their talents and learn-— 
ing. After the Restoration, he was chosen F.R.S.; 
and, in 1669; attended Charles, ‘Earl of: Carlisle, as” 
secretary to the embassy to Stockholm, with the order 
_ of the Garter for the King of Sweden. In 1669, the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred on him at Cambridge, and — 
two years afterwards he was incorporated in the same (ad 


war he made the tour of Eu- - 


eundem) at Oxford. About the year 1679, he received _ rie 


1 Swift's Letters... ? Biographical Dictionary. 
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the appointment of tutor to Henry, Duke of Grafton, 
one of the natural sons of Charles II.; and afterwards 
he instructed Prince George of Denmark, consort to 
Queen Anne, in the English language. He died at his 
house in Church Lane in 1703, having been an active 
magistrate in this parish for many years. 

John Chamberlayne, son of Dr. Chadietiayne: whi 
resided in a house formerly occupied by his father, was 
a learned and worthy man. He was admitted into Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, in 1685,' and was gentleman 
usher to George Prince of Denmark. He translated, 
from the French and Spanish, 1. The Manner of making - 
_ Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate. London, 1685. 2. From 
Italian into English, A Treasure of Health. London, 
1686. 8vo., written by Castor Durant de Gualdo, Phy- 
sician of Rome. 3. The Arguments of the Books and 
- Chapters of the Old and New Testaments, with Practi- 
cal Observations, written originally in French by the 
Rev. Mr. Ostervald, Professor of Divinity, and one of 
the members of the church of Neufchatel, in Switzer- 
land, and by him presented to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, of which society he was a mem- 
ber; 3.vols. 8vo. London, 1716. 4. The Lives of the 
Members of the Royal Academy of § Sciences ; translated 
from the French of M..de Fontenelle; re-published 
since, in 1721, under the title of “ Memoits of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, Epitomized, with | 
the Lives of the late Members of that Society ;” 8vo. 
5. The Religious or Christian Philosopher; or, The 
Right Use of Contemplating the Work of. the Creator ; 
translated from the Dutch of Dr. Nieuwentyt, 3 vols. 
8vo., adorned with cuts. London; re-printed several 
times since. 6. History of the Reformation in and 
about the Low Countries; translated from the Low 
Dutch of Gerard Brandt, in 4 vols. folio. Lond. 1721. 
7. The Lord’s Prayer, in 100 Languages, 8vo. 8. Dis- 
sertations, Historical, Critical, Theological, and Moral, 
on the most A drobralile Events of the Old and New : 
Testaments, wherein the Spirit of the Sacred Wiates is 
shewn, their authority confirmed, &c. 

1 Athen. Oxon. vol. 4. 790. 
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Mr. Chamberlayne was Fellow of the Royal Society, 
to whom he communicated three pieces, which are in- 
serted in the Philosophical Transactions. He was mas- 
ter of several of the European languages, a very pious 
“and good man, earnest in promoting true Christianity ; 
for which purpose he kept up a large correspondence 
abroad. He augmented and improved his father’s book 
of ‘‘ The Present State of Great. Britain,” to the latter 
editions of which his name is prefixed. * 

In concluding this notice of the eminent inhabitants 

of Church Lane, the name of John Bowack must not 
be forgotten: he rented a house at £14. per annum, 
and resided near Dr. Chamberlayne. In-1705, he be- 
gan to publish, in folio numbers, “ The Antiquities of 
Middlesex ; being a Collection of the several Church 
Monuments in that County: also an Historical Account 
of each Church and Parish, with the Seats, Villages, and 
Names, of the most eminent Inhabitants.” The rik 
extended through the parishes of Chelsea, Fulham, Ken- 
sington, Chiswick, and Acton, and then it failed, for want 
of encouragement. _ Bowack has preserved many monu- 
‘mental inscriptions, since destroyed; and it is much to 
be regretted that he did not complete his design. He 
was writing ma o Westminster School, and Clerk 
to the Commissioners of the Turnpike Roads. I have 
carefully incorporated into this work the greater part of 
the information contained in his folio volume, now be- 
come extremely scarce. 

John Martyn, who resided in Church Lane, next 
door to Dr. Chamberlayne, was the son of Thomas : 
Martyn, a merchant of London, who died in 1743.. He 
was born in Queen Street, Cheapside, September 12, 
1699. With him it was a subject of frequent exultation, 
that Providence had’ thrown him into a country, and 
produced him at a period so fertile in genius and literary 
accomplishments. It was truly the golden age of learn- 
ing in Britain; and, to converse with those heroes who. 
,adorn it, was ‘deemed no mean privilege or glory, by 
one who: well knew how to value mental wealth. He 

1 Floyd’s Biblioth, Biog. vol. 1, ; | 
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was scarcely a twelvemonth old when he lost his mother, 
who died November 1,.1700..His father, proposing to 
breed him up to his own profession, sent him in due 
time to a private school in the neighbourhood. Here, 
by his own industry rather than by any advantage of 
instruction, he had made a tolerable proficiency in 
school learning; when he was taken from his beloved 
books, to engage -in the business of a counting-house. 
In this occupation, most lads of his age would have 
found: their minds sufficiently employed ; but he, ‘insa- 
tiate of knowledge, after the labours of the day were 
‘over, stole from sleep most of those hours. which are 
usually given up to bodily rest, and dedicated them to 
the improvement of his understanding. 

His propensity to the science of botany was first. ex- 
cited by an acquaintance with Mr. Wilmer, an apothe- 
cary, who became afterwards.the reader in the botanic 
garden at Chelsea, and by an intimacy contracted with 
Dr. Blair and Dr. Sherard.. Desirous, from the first, 
of communicating to mankind ‘the fruit of his. studies, 
he could not be long ere he designed) something for the 
public eye; accordingly, in the year 1720, ‘he began a 
translation of ‘‘ Tournefort’s. History. of : Plants: about 
Paris,” (but which was not publis ill 1732.) In the 
same year he projected a “ Catalogue of the Plants 
about London,” in which he made. a very considerable 
progress; but he did not complete it: From ‘a strong 
conviction that observations made upon plants’ iny their 
natural’ places..of growth were: the least liable to error, 
he about the same time began his botanical excursions, 
which were mostly performed on foot, and were’ con- 
tinued for a long time,” with unwearied diligence. His 
*¢ Hortus Siccus,” containing nearly one thousand. four 
hundred specimens, is a sufficient testimony of his in- 
dustry. Nor did he SHE himself wholly to the con- 
templation of vegetables, and their hidden virtues ; the 
- numerous insect. tribe began now to attract no small 
share of his attention. In 1721, he became acquainted. 
with the celebrated Dillenius, Professor of Botany at 
Oxford, in conjunction nei whom and several others, 
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he instituted a meeting of botanists in London, under 
the name of the Botanical Society. Dr. Dillenius was 
president, and Mr. Martyn was secretary. This Bo- 
ciety kept together till 1726. 

In 1725, he began a course of Lectures on Batariy 
in London ; and, in the succeeding year, executed the 
same office in the Anatomy Schools at Cambridge, with 
a view to restore this study on the spot which should 
seem most adapted to its growth, as having nourished 
the most eminent of all our English naturalists, the ex- 
cellent Mr. Ray. 

In 1727, Rat was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society, and now began to apply himself sédulouiahy: to 
the practice of physic. For this purpose he was admit- 
ted of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and kept five 
terms, with an intention to have proceeded regularly 
with his degrees; but marriage, and the necessity of 
attending to his profession, prevented him from finish- 
ing his design. He had now lived and practised physic 
in Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street, during three 
years; but, finding the air of London disagree with his 
constitution, on account of an asthmatic complaint, he 

embraced a favourable opportunity which offered of re- 
moving to Chelsea, where he practised physic with 
tolerable successamd great reputation, for above twenty 
years, 

In 1733, a was chosen Professor of Botany i in the 
University ‘of Cambridge, where he had given several 
courses of lectures, and had greatly restored the ney 
of that science. vi 

In August, 1732, Mr. Martyn married Eulalia, 
youngest daughter of Dr. John King, Rector of Chelsea, 
-by whom he had three sons and five daventers : Wz. 


1. Eulalia, born 1733, died an infant the same year, and bu- 
vied in Chelsea Church Yard. 

- 2. Thomas, born 1735, late Regius Professor of Botany at 
_. Cambridge, Rector of Pertenhall in Bedfordshire, “and 
Vicar of Edgeware, Middlesex. __ 

. John, born 1737, died at Annapolis, in Maryland. 

. Eulalia, born 1737, died an infant. | 

; Elizabeth, born 1738, married the Rev. Daniel. Longmire. 
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6. George Nathaniel, heme 1740, died in the East Indies, 
1767. 

7. Katharine Eulalia, Race 1743, died 1747. 

8. Mary Frances, born 1745, died 1746. 


All these children were born in Church Lane, Chel- 
sea, in the same house. wherein their mother was born 
ae died, and in which her father Dr. King lived and 
died. Those who died in England were also buried 
at Chelsea; the three youngest in the Burying Ground. 

Mrs. Martyn died in 1749, from a cancer in her 
breast, occasioned by a violent blow given her as_ she 
was. walking i in. London, 

In July, 1750, he married, secondly, “Mary hie 
daughter of Claude Fonnereau, Esq., merchant of Lon- 
don, who bore him one son. and survived him. 

Soon after this, in 1752, he retired from practice to 
a delightful farm in the parish of Streatham, in. Surry, 


where, for the remainder of his life, he cn the 


sweets of rural retirement. 

In 1761, he resigned his ‘okeseoken of. botany ; 
and some time. after presented to the University his 
library of botanical books, amountas to above two 
hundred volumes. ” ae | : 

About a year before his death, hig ifirmities were so. 
much increased, that he could no longer enjoy the de- 
lights of his farm ; he removed back again, therefore, to 
his house at Chelsea, and, by the most gradual: and gen- 
tle decay, paid his last debt to nature, A anuary 29, I7 68. 
He was buried on the 4th of F ‘ebruary following, in the 
burying-ground belonging to, the parish, in the same 


grave with his wife and three. of his children. 


Mr. Martyn was religious without bigotry, devout 
without superstition, charitable without ostentation. His 


friendships were sincere; his attachments ardent; and 


being founded on the connexions, not of interest, but of 


affection and virtue, were carried on with pleasure, and | 
crowned with permanency, His benevolence was that 


of a Christian, diffusive and unconfined ; he was. truly 
_ the father of the poor in his parish, and gave constant 


attention to the humble sick, both in and out of the 
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workhouse. The warmth of affection which he bore to 
his wives, and the truly parental love which he shewed 
without distinction towards his children, are too much 
founded in nature to be mentioned as distinguishing 
parts of his social character. 

From the works he has published, his knowledge in 
Botany stands confessed; but, notwithstanding that this 
pursuit of natural history was ever his chief delight and 
employment, yet he by no means confined himself to it 
alone. He attended sedulously to all that science 
which is requisite to make a good physician; and, in his 
professional career, had peculiar success in treating the 
small-pox and nervous disorders. ‘lo his acquaintance 
with ancient lore he added also the modern languages ; 
his own tongue he- studied critically, and had actually 
composed a grammar of it, and had made large col- 
lections towards a new English dictionary upon the same 
plan with that of Dr. Johnson. These labours are still 
extant in manuscript. His knowledge was solid though 
extensive; and he was learned without pedantry: Though 
exact in his deportment and grave in his carriage, yet he 
readily unbended into chearfulness, and had a high 
relish both for wit and humour, when restrained within 
the bounds of decency and good nature and applied to 
proper objects. 

Mr. Martyn yetanthor of many valuable works in 
natural history, a few only of which we shall enumerate, 
as a complete catalogue of them is given in the Preface to. 
his ‘“ Dissertations and Critical Remarks on the A®neis 
of Virgil,” a posthumous work published by his son, the 
late Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge, 
to whose obliging politeness we were indebted for this, 
and for several other valuable communications. 


tue Methodus Plantarum cirea Cantabrigiam nascentium,” 12mo. 
« ‘ Historia Plantarum Rariarum,” folio. 
+6 Virgil's Georgics,” with an English translation, and: notes, 
Mae Dedicated to Dr. Mead. 


~ He had a considerable share in the abridgement of the * Phi- 
losophical Transactions,” which he had enriched with many 
valuable papers, bes at which are, | oe 
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‘¢ An Account of an Aurora Australis, seen March 18, 1738-9, 
at Chelsea.” This was the first account which had ever been 
given of that phoenomenon. 

‘An Account of an Aurora Borealis, seen at Chelsea, Fe- 
bruary 16, 1749-50.” 

« An Account of an Earthquake felt at posh hie February 8, 
1749-50 2° — 

«* At forty minutes after noon, all the houses were violently 
shaken, especially those nearest the river. A maid servant 
passing from one under office to another, felt the ground, which 
was six feet below the surface, shake. Of those who were in the 
street, or on the river, some felt it, others not. It was felt at 
Fulham, and on the French coast, at Calais, and Boulogne, but 
not at Hounslow, Brentford, nor Richmond, nor farther west- 
ward than Kensington Turnpike; it seemed to terminate in the’ 
west, about two miles beyond Chelsea. ”1 
He was also engaged with Dr. Russell, and others, in a 
weekly paper, called “ The Grub Street Journal,” 
which had a large sale, and was kept up till 1737. : 
The papers Mr. Martyn contributed, are distinguished 
by the signature B. A 

This is one of the most curious of the periodical — 
papers: it is a kind of minor chronicle of our litera- 
ture. In a fine vein of irony it attacks the heroes of 
the Dunciad, and tells some secrets of their obscure 
quarrels.’ 

William Petyt, a deat’ in Church Lane, sbuilehit BF 
the Middle Temple, Bencher and Treasurer of the Inner 
Temple, and Keeper of the Records in the Tower, was _ 
born in 1636 near Skipton in Yorkshire. Of his progress 
through life we have no information, except that he en- 
joyed much reputation as a law-writer, and particularly 
as the collector of a very curious library and many valu- 
able manuscripts, now in the Inner Temple Library. In 
1680 he asserted the “ Ancient Rights of the Commons 
of England, in a Discourse, proving, by Records, that 
they were ever an essential part of Parliament;” 8vo : 
and in 1680 he published ‘* Miscellania Parliamentaria,” 
12mo.; and other collections were left by him upon 
the subject of the law of Parliament, which, after his 
death, were published uader the title of “ Jus Parlia- 
_ Mentarium, or the Ancient Power, Jurisdiction, Rights, 


4 Gent. Mag. 1753. +, ? Dr. Drake’s tan 
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and. Liberties of the Most High Court of Parliament re- 
vived and asserted ;” 1739, fol. He also left a Sum- 
mary, or Table of the Records keptin the Tower; some 
manuscripts, containing copies of records and law mat- 
ters, relating chiefly to naval concerns, and other manu- 
scripts, containing a great number of collections from 
records and other authentic materials, chiefly relating to 
the law and constitution of England, which are preserved 
in the. Inner Temple Library, and are much recom- 
mended to the notice of the English lawyer and. historian 
by Mr..Justice Barrington in his “‘ Observations on the 
Statutes.” He died at Chelsea, October 3, 1707, aged 
71, but was buried in the Temple. Church, where is a 
long Latin epitaph, recording his many virtues, his 
collections, donations, &c. . It is probable Chelsea was 
his favourite fomtonees as the year before his death he 
built a vestry and school rooms." . 

Warre Horses Inn.—This ancient house is built j in 
the style which prevailed in the reigns of Henry ' VIll. 
and Queen Elizabeth, and is perhaps the only specimen 
of that period now remaining in this parish. The dispo- 
_ sition of the rooms, the ancient pannelling, and the 
- various grotesque ornaments and carving, especially of 
human figures in the form of brackets, are worthy of 
inspection, and present a striking contrast with the ar- 
rangements and fittings up of modern buildings. 

The common run of houses, previous to the reign of 
Elizabeth, were built with wood. They generally made 
large porches before their principal entrance ; the frame 
work was. constructed of timber of such enormous di- 
mensions, that the materials of one house would make 
several of equal size, according to the present mode of 
building. ‘The method of making walls was to nail 


Granger, vol. 1. Nichols’ Life of Bowyer. 

Obiit apud C Chelseam in Agro Middlesexiz ILL! Uh: die Octobris 
Anno Domini M.DCC.VII. etatis sue LX XI. neq; dum vixit 
ipsius Chelsez immemor erat sed erigebat ibi AiDIFICIUM quod 
eidem Parochiz alacri et liberd manu dedit, in se complectens 


(quod dicitur) Vestiarum in usum. Parochianorum, Gymnasium % 


_ad pueros exadipusios; et cameras Preceptori « commodas, . 
7 _ Epitaph i in Ecclesié get, Temp. 
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laths to the timber frame, and strike them over with 
rough plaister, which was afterwards whitened and orna- 
mented with fine mortar; and this last was beautified 
with figures and other curious devices. ‘The houses in 
the cities and towns were built each story jetting: forth 
over the former, so that when the streets were’ not very 
wide, the people at the top, from opposite houses, might 
not only talk with each other, but even shake hands 
together.’ 

The old English'style is indeed netaliany picturesque, 
the high pointed gable, the mullioned window and 
wreathed chimney harmonize most agreeably. — Many 
buildings still exist, curiously illustrative of the times in 
which they were erected: for even in these humble 
dwellings distinct periods of art may-be traced by the 
discerning antiquary, and elegant specimens discovered, 
worthy of being rescued from the rude hand of the de- 
stroyer. Much fancy. and taste was frequently displayed 
in the mode of framing the timber work, in the orna- 


''Phe following letter from the celebrated Erasmus to Dr, 
Francis, Physician to Cardinal Wolsey, will afford a disgusting 
view of the interior of common dwellings in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. “ I-often wonder, and not without concern, whence 
it comes to pass, that England for so many years hath been con- 
tinually afflicted with pestilence; and above all with the sweat: 
ing sickness, which seems in a manner peculiar to that country, 
We read of a city which was delivered from a plague of long 
continuance, by altering the buildings according te the advice of 
a certain philosopher. I am much mistaken, if England; by the 
same method, might-not find a cure. First of all, they-are to- 
tally regardless concerning the aspect of their doors and win- 
_ dows to the east, north, &c. Then they build their chambers so 
that they admit not a thorough air, which yet, in Galen’s opinion, | 
is very necessary. ‘They glaze a great part of ‘the sides with 
small panes, designed to admit the. light and exelude the wind, 
but these windows are full of clinks, through which enters a 
percollated air, which stagnating in the room, is'more noxious 
than the wind. As to the floors, they are usually made of clay, 
covered ‘with rushes that grow in fens, which are so ‘slightly Té- 
moved now and:then, that the lower part remains sometimes. for 
twenty years together, and in it a collection of every kind of 
filth. Hence, upon a change of weather, a vay is seats 4 
% ies pernicious, 12 my opinion, to the human body. Ms] 


© Malcolm’s Manners and Customs, von 2. p. 376. 
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mental barge-boards, the pendants, and finials ; of which 

an excellent example has been preserved by Mr. Brit- 

ton.’ In Smith’s ancient Topography of London, some 

interesting plates are given, showing the progress of this 

art, and particularly exhibiting the ornamental plaister 

work which ‘prevailed during, the reign of Charles the 
Irst 

Lomsarp Srreet.—It seems difficult to account for 
the origin of the name of this street ; the probability is, 
that it is a corruption of some proper name of a former 
owner or resident. 

Upon the site of Lombard Terrace resided, during the 
last twelve years of his life, Henry Sampson Woodfall, 
who was born. at the sign of the Rose and Crown in 
Little Britain, in 1739. Under the care of his grand- 
father he received the first rudiments of his education, 
and before he had attained his fifth year, had the honour 
of receiving from Pope half-a-crown for reading to him 
with much fluency. a page of Homer. He was afterwards 
sent to a respectable school at Twickenham; at the age 
of little more than eleven, he was removed to: St. Paul’s, | 
on leaving which last seminary he was apprenticed) to 

his father, a printer in Paternoster Row; and at the age 
of nineteen he had committed to_ his charge the whole 
business of editing and printing the “ Public Advertiser,’; 
though his name did not appear to the paper till 1760. 
From this period, till the beginning of November 1793, 
he continued constantly in the exercise of this laborious 
function. During so long a time, when parties ran ex; _ 
tremely high, it is not surprising that a printer: should 4 
have gotten into some difficulties. : 

‘Long after he had retired from business, he ne 
jocularly to say, that he had been fined and confined by 
the Court of King’s Bench; fined by the House of 
Lords and Commons, and indicted at "the Old Bailey. 
' His conduct | respecting those celebrated letters, signed 
J UNIUS, in @ pecuniary point of view, Was scru polomely 


Fiat ‘Atrohtiectitnt Antiquities, vol. 2, p- 82. Strutt’ s Manners lant 
Customs, vol. 2. p.8 spl vol. 4. py on Robinson’s — 
cs celbe = 17. pete 1827.44) Siw | 
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honourable and correct. Mr. Woodfall sueceeded | his 
father in Paternoster Row, in 1769, and retired from 
business in 1793... In 1797 he was: Master of the 
Stationers’ Company. . He was much esteemed for his 
inexhaustible good humour and social qualities, having 
lived much with Garrick, Coleman, Bonnel Thornton, 
Smollett, Goldsmith, and other wits of his day, and his 
own conversation overflowed with interesting anecdotes. 

It has long been in contemplation to alter and im- 
prove this part of the town; and according to the plan 
proposed by Mr. Handford, (the Surveyor to the Lords 
of the Manor,) and approved of by the Trustees of the 
Turnpike Roads, it was intended to enlarge the ap- 
proaches to Cheyné Walk, on the east, and to widen 
the road, by extending the embankment ‘of the river,’ in 
a line from the Bishop’s Walk to the Engine House, 
removing the: houses on the south side of Lombard 
Street-and Duke Street; and by. this alteration, to form 
a handsome terrace fronting the river, above. half a mile 
in length; the coup dil would not then be. surpassed 
in any city of Kurope, not even by the celebrated terrace 
at Cologne.’: The bill for the accomplishment of this 
desirable project had passed the House of Commons, but 
an inaccuracy in the wording was subsequently dis- 
covered in the House of Lords, which proved fatal to its 
further progress. It is, however, to be hoped, that it 
will be brought forward again at no very distant period, 
for the plan has the hearty good wishes of all those who 
take an interest in the ifapranprgend and nipapedty of. 
our parish. 9) 

The fublin eh he called the « “ Perle Sun,” was on 

merly known by the | name of “ The Dog,” which, to- 


» 1 Ce n'est point dans son enceinte qu il faut chercher’ Lalcmee 
pour sen faire une idée avantageuse, c'est sur son port ou plutot 
sur la partie du Rivage du Rhin qu ‘elle renferme entre les deux 
extrémités de son croissant. La, la quantité des bateaux de toutes. 
grandeur mouillés devant la ville, la quantité-prodigieuse de ton- 
 neaux, &c. déposés sur le quai, enfin le coup d’ceil superbe qu’of- 
- fre le Rhin dans cet endroit, tout concourt a former un tableau 
vaste et animé dont la variété étonne. autant qu'elle charme,,,. pile 


‘See Voyage sur le Rhin, tom. 11. p.129. Neuwied, 1791. 
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gether with Waterman’s Court, is freehold property, en- 
joying right of common. In this street, five doors west 
of the ‘“ Rising Sun,” resided for many years Mr. W. — 
Lewis, bookbinder, the intimate friend of Dr. Smollett, 
and his fellow companion, on their journey from | Edin. 
burgh to London; he is pourtrayed in the novel: of 
““ Roderick Random,” under the character of Strap the 
Barber, and many facetious anecdotes are there’ related’ 
of his simplicity, vanity, and ignorance of the world. 

The description ‘of the hero of the novel and of Strap, 
upon their arrival in the metropolis, and of their escapes 
from dangers and imposition, must be considered as a 
master piece, and throughout the whole work his ty 
racter is most happily and humourously sustained; 
would, however, be useless to peste extracts from a a 
work ' so generally known. 

I resided seven years in the same honk: rich his 
widow, and had frequent opportunities of hearing a 
confirmation ‘of the anecdotes of her husband, ‘as related 
by the celebrated novelist.’ | 

Dr. Smollett having settled in Chelsea, he’ imduvear 
_ his friend to commence business here, and recommended 
him to many of the nobility and gentry ; after carrying 
on business successfully, he died about 1785, and his, 
widow continued the concern till the year 1798. 

Danvers STREET was begun to be built in the latter 
end of the-seventeenth century, on the site of Danvers 
Gardens, and from thence takes its name. Danvers 
House adjoined Sir Thomas More’s estate; if it was 
not actually a part of his property, or that of his son-in- 
law, Roper,’ there existed anciently a thoroughfare or 


‘Tt would seem by the following’ anecdote, related by Nearer 
that this property had really been:a part of Sir Thomas More’s 
estate.—‘‘ His country house was at Chelsey, in Middlesex, 
where Sir John Danvers built his house. . The chimney-piece of 
marble in Sir John’s chamber was the chimney-piece of Sir 
Thomas More’s chamber, as Sir John himself told me.. Where 
the gate is now adorned with two noble pyramids, there stood — 
originally a gate house, which was flat on the top, leaded, from 
whence is a most pleasant prospect of the Thames, and the 
fields beyond: on this place the Lord Chancellor More was 
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private way between the houses in Lombard Street on 
the north side, towards the King’s Road, but to what 
extent Cannot now be ascertained. 

Sir John Danvers, who possessed this property as 
early as the reign of Elizabeth,’ was the younger brother 
of Sir Henry Danvers, created Earl.of Danby in 1625; 
and (says a writer of the time) by reason of his noble 
birth was made Gentleman Usher to King ‘Charles the 
First. In this promotion, having more pride than wit, 
he lived above his, income, and finding himself plunged 
deeply in debt, and discarded by his family and_his 
sovereign for associating with the seditious, and propa- 
gating their bad principles about the Court, he, with 
hopes of gain, and of protection from his creditors, 
joined the rebels, always embraced the religion and 
interest of the prevailing party, and at last submitted to 
that base and bloody office, to assist with his presence, 
in the mock court of justice, and, with his hand and seal 
to the warrant annexed, to take away the life of that 
king whose bread he had eaten; being induced thereto 
chiefly, (as my author writes, ) through an expectation of 
ousting his brother, and seizing upon his estate for his 
own use, by the same authority and power as so un- 
justly cut off his Majesty’s head. He. died a natural — 
death in 1659, before the restoration. 

_ Sir John married Magdalen, daughter of Sir Richard 
Newport, and relict of Sir Richard Herbert, by whom 
she was mother of the famous q9nd Herbert of 


Cherbury. 


: ent to recreate himself and seutetap late: It pappened one 
time that a Tom of Bedlam came up to him, and had a mind to 


have thrown him from the battlements. ‘ Leap, Tom, leap.” 


~The Chancellor was in his gown, and besides ancient, and not 


able to struggle with such a strong fellow. My Lord had a little 
dog with him; says he, “ Let us first throw the dog down, 
and see what sport that will be ;” so the deg was thrown over. 
“This is very fine sport,” said my Lord; “ fetch him up, and 
try once more.” While the madman was going down, my Lord — 
fastened the door, and called for help, but ever after kept the 
door shut.”— Lives of Enminent Men, Nil 2. is 462." : 


A Tysons, vol. re p. 128. 
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After the death of her first husband, this Lady con- 
tinued a widow twelve years, and was highly esteemed 
for her great and harmless wit, cheerful gravity, and 
obliging behaviour, which gained her an acquaintance 
and friendship with most people of eminent worth or 
learning in the University of Oxford, where she. lived 
four years, to take care of the education of her eldest 
son, her children being all young at the death of their 
father.' -She died in June 1627, and, was buried: at 
Chelsea. Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, whilst preach- 
ing her funeral. sermon, could not refrain. from tears, as 
Walton reports, who was present. : 

Danvers House passed from the Danvers family to 
the Honourable Thomas Wharton, who by Queen Anne, 
in 1714, was created Marquis of Wharton. The house 
was pulled down about 1716. The gardens and grounds, 
which are partly introduced in Kip’s View of Beaufort 
House, extended to the King’s Road; considerable re- — 
mains of this house were discovered in Mr. Shepherd’s 
garden in the year 1822, consisting of the foundations of 
walls, the remains of the great bath, as seen in Kip’s | 
View, and various fragments of stone pillars and capi- 
tals, the whole covering a great space of land, but being. 
considered by the proprietor as too extensive to take 
up, they were again covered with earth. It was Sir 
John Danvers who first introduced into this country the 
Italian method of horticulture, of which his garden, as. 
represented by Kip, was a most beautiful specimen. i 

Against the wall of the house, at the south end of this 
street, is placed a stone, thus. inscribed :—“ This is Dan- 
vers Street, begun in 5 year 1696 by Benjamin Stafford. é 
In 1742 this was a public house, the sign of the 
Bell, which was suspended across the street. 

Tti is intended to make a new street through the gar- 
dens, in a line with Danvers Street to the King’s Road, 
the land’ being announced to be let upon building leases 
for this purpose. | 


The house at the south-west corner of this street was Re 


formerly a pele house, known by the sign of the Angel. 
* Walton’s Life of Pere, Herbert. 


~ 
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The ferry was established here for many centuries’ 
the old house is ‘still standing, in the view of Chelsea, 
1742, the ferry-boat is seen crossing the river from 
hence ‘to the opposite fields, called “ Ferry Mead,” 
ee the carriages and passengers were landed. 

-Duke STREET was first built at the time when the 
Duke of Buckingham resided at the ‘‘ Greatest House 
in Chelsey,” afterwards called Beaufort Hone and was 
thus named in compliment to that nobleman. | 

A gteat part of the land situated between Duke Street. 
and the King’s Road, is called i in old deeds, Dove Coat 
Close. | 

This being the western extremity of the second: wall 
I now return eastward to the ancient church. F 


_ The sociiy is ein the Hale of. London, and 
the -archdeaconry of Middlesex. The advowson. an- 
ciently belonged to the Abbot.and Convent. of West- 
minster, till they exchanged. it,.17 July, 28 Henry VIII., 
together; with their manors of Neyte, and Hyde, with. the 
King, for the. priory of Hurley.?. It continued in the 
crown, till: Queen. Elizabeth by . letters patent; dated 
3 July, second year. of her reign, ‘‘.demised to Ann 
Duchess of Somerset, the advowson of the parish church 
and rectory for her life, the reversion to. the Queen.” 
And after the death of the Duchess it was granted | to 
the Earl of. Nathinghen. and his Countess for three lives. 


er King. Charles I. granted the advowson, with the. manor 


to. James, Duke of Hamilton, and in the. next, reign 


Se hrs 
Peres error | 


1 Newcourt’s Repert, vol. 1. p. 585. 
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Charles Cheyne, Esq., purchased the manor, to. which | 
the rectory has ever since been annexed.' 

In the year 1327, First of Edward III., the rectory 
was rated at thirteen marks, and in the King’s books at 
£13. 6s. 8d., and the yearly tenths, £1. 6s. 8d, 

| It is thus recorded in the None Rolls, 14 Be If. 
anno 1341." 


‘Tidm r’ comp’ de vj xii? iiiij? de Johe ~ Hert 
Galfr’ Pikard & Thom Est P ix* garb vell & agn’ 
poch’ de Chelchehuth eisdm comiss sedm veru valorem 
ejusdm ix® cuj’ ecclia taxat ad viij xij’ iii® & sic min® 
taxa xl° quia xxx acr’ tre arabil’ duo acre pti ptinent ad 
eccliam tamqm gleba ecclie ejusdm & sunt in dea. vill 
xxx acr’ pti decimabil’ & altag’ val’ x me’ & c acr’ tre 
jacent frisce i in eadm put, plenis patet p indentur’ eord’ 
de hujsmodi inquis’ & psent inde sub sigill suis p sacrm 
eordm fcis, & hic sup istu comipy ae sccm a libat De xv* 


nich’ ca supdea. is 2 
Valowix: yj ' xij? iij* i) | 

Among: Dr. King’s. original | ‘papers: is “the “lowing 3 
account of the rectory. — 

' The ancient parsonage house, with fo a8 acres. and 
Parenirerie perches of land, ‘stood where Mr. Priest’s or 
‘Mr. Dowell’s stands, west of the Duke of Beaufort’s, 
then the Marquis of Winchester’s, whence Mr. Priest’s 


‘Glose is called Parsonage Close to “Yhis day. Inliewof a 
which, upon an exchange the present house’ and: land 
about it, was given to the rectory for ever, by the ‘con- 


‘sent of the iden the then patron, Dr. Ednitind Grin- 
‘dall, Bishop of London, and Robert Richardson, Rector _ 
of Chelsea, who- conveyed the old house and land to We 
“Marquis by writing, bearing date May 3 POCGs ae 
- Edmund, Bishop of London, confirmed the grant u un- 2 
ou Tempalia Decanat. Middx. In ‘Chelchethe de ter. & cons. 
‘jiii!- ij Harl. Ms. No. 60. Bona Conventus Westm. In Chel- 
chethe, ter et constitut, iii). ij. Cotton Ms. Tib. c.x. - 
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der the episcopal seal by writing, dated May 4, 1566, 
and Queen Elizabeth confirmed it under the great seal, 
June 12, 1566. 

The. Queen’ s letters patent recite, off that Robert Ri- 
chardson, Rector of the Parish Church of Chelsey, ‘in. 
the county of Middlesex, by his writing, dated the 3d of 
May, 1566, did give and confirm to the Right Honour- 
able William Marquis of Winchester, Lord Treasurer of 
England, ail that messuage and mansion house of the 
rectory of-Chelsey, called the Parsonage, and two closes 
of land to the rectory belonging, and to the mansion 
house adjoining, containing fourteen acres and twenty- 
two perches in. ‘Chelsey, having the lands.of the Marquis 
on the east part, and the common field on the west and. 
north parts, and the River Thames on the south part; 
and half a rod of meadow to the, rectory belonging, 
situated between the two closes before granted on the 
east part, and the tenement belonging to the Manor of 
Chelsey on the west and north parts, and the River 
Thames on the south part; and three acres of land in 
the east field of C helsey, viz. having the lands of the 
Manor of Chelsey, called Gospel Shot, on: the east part;. 
and the lands of ‘Thomas Hungerford, Gent. on the 
west, part, and the common field on the north part, and — 
the land of the rectory, called Nine Acres, on the south. 
part. To hold to. the said Marquis, his heirs, and 
assigns for ever, of the Chief Lord of the Fee, by the’ 
services due and accustomed, by virtue whereof the 


ae. Marquis. was seized of the premises in his: demesne as of i 
_ fee, and. the. same was confirmed to him by Edmund 


Bishop. of London, 4th of ‘May, 1566. And: further 


reciting, that Oi Elizabeth, by her: letters patent; 


dated'3 July, the second year of her reign, did devise to: 
Ann Duchess of Somerset, the adowson of the parish: 
church and rectory of Chelsey for her life, by virtue 
whereof the Duchess was seized of the same as. free: 
tenement, the reversion to the Queen: belonging: doth: 
as much as in her is, the said grant of Robert Richardson, 
and confirmation of the Bishop of London, confirm to _ 
the Marquis, his heirs and assigns for ever, according 
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to the effect of the before recited writings. Teste 12°. 
Junii. .Thus was the old house alienated; upon which 
the Queen granted a charter of Mortmain to the Mar- 
quis of Winchester, impowering him to grant the present 
parsonage house, then newly built, and land about the 
same, to the rectory of Chelsey, which the Marquis did 
accordingly, May 6th, 1566. The substance of the 
Queen’s charter, as was communicated to me from. the 
papers of the Rev. Dr. Matthew Hulton, Rector of 
Aynhoe in Northamptonshire, that most learned Anti- 
quary, March 6, 1702, is as follows :— | 

[An Oricinau.]—Carta Elizab. Regine concedens Will. 
Marchioni Winton. Thesaurar. Angl. quod ipse concedere possit 
Robte. Richardson, Rectori Ecclesia Parochial de Chelsey 
in Com. Midd! totam illam clausuram suam Terre cum perti- 
nent. in Parochia de Chelsey viz. inter terras ibidem dicti 
Marchionis Winton ex parte Australi, continens ex parte ori- 
ental ab quandam venillam ibidem jacent ab ecclesia de Chelsey 
versus Boream, ex parte occidentale et communem Campum 


ibidem ex parte boreali et Tenementum ibidem Thome Hunger- 
ford Gen. ex parte Australi, que quidem Clausura continent in 


latitudine ab orientali parte ejusdem usque in occidentem 8d — 


pedes assiz et in longitudine a Boreali parte usque ad Australem 
380 pedes assis ac etiam totum illud Messuagium et Tenementum 
* suum cum pertinentibus in et supradictam Clausuram suam terre 
modo de novo ereet et edificat et unam aliam clausuram suam 
Terre arabilis continent per estimationem 18 Acres dicte clau- 
_ sure Terre ad jacent. Teste Regina apud Westm. 6 Maij Regni 
Nostri 8vo. rk 8 


In 1650, it was reported to the Commissioners, ap- 


pointed by the Parliament to enquire into the condition | 
of ecclesiastical benefices, that the parsonage house. of 


Chelsea, with twenty acres of glebe belonging to the 
same, were valued at £60. per annum, and that the 
tithes were worth £60. more; that Dr. Samuel Wilkin- 
son, the Minister, was a man of very scandalous’ report; 


1 The epithet scandalous was, at that period, applied to all those 
who were suspected of loyalty to their king and country, and 
great numbers of the clergy were arrested and sent to various 


‘ae 


prisons, especially to Lambeth Palace, where they were confined — 


in the Lollard’s Tower ; a fever broke out among those worthy but 


‘unfortunate persons, and upwards of two hundred of them died 
at one time.—See Allen’s History of Lambeth, p. 64. =k 
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and that it was said that the sarieeng i eh be- 
longed to the Earl of Nottingham." 

It appears, by documents among Dr. King’s papers, 
that in the year 1694 the glebe* was let for fifty-one 
pounds and nineteen shillings; the tithes produced one 
hundred and twenty-three pounds and nine shillings, 
and the rents of seats in the chancel seven pounds; the 
whole produce being one hundred and eighty-two pounds 
and twelve shillings. The Lecturer at that time re- 
ceiving the burial fees. 

In 1723, the rent of glebe amounted to one hundred 
and thirty-two pounds, ten shillings, and sixpence. The 
tithes were let for one hundred and eight pounds, the 
seats in the chancel for eighteen pounds and fourteen 
shillings, and the burial fees, &c., amounted to one 
hundred and twenty pounds, fifteen shillings, and six- | 
pence, the whole Doing three hundred. and eighty 
pounds.’ | 


PATRONS, ~ RECTORS. INSTITUTION. 


Edward IT, Roger de Berners* ~--|1316. 5. May 1. 
Somes > {Nicholas Hosbound «-|1339, 
Edward IH, >» {Martyn de Moulish® - : 1848, Sept. 1: 

i eens sees |William Palmer+-++-+/1868.  — | 
Abbot & Convent) Thomas de Preston --|1368. Rosieyge. 
sees see |John Basset ve: cere. 1368... - eee 
cece -s*: |John de Stansted -- +--+ -|1371. vam 

tees ees |John de Foydon +--++-|1372. Nov.25. « 


sees / seee |Richard Mockynton ve 1385. Aug. 5. 


4 Parliamentary Surveys, Lambeth MSS. Lirary. | 
~ 2 Glebe is church land; Dos vel Terra ad Ecclesiam pertinans; 
we most commonly take it for the land belonging to a parish 
eagreh: besides the tithes. —Lyndewood. Jacob. 
8 Dr. King’s MSS. yaa 
4# Rog. de Berners had the King’s letters patent of the presen- 
tation to this church, by reason ” of the Abbey of SS Uninaer 
was void, dated May 1, 1316.—Pat.9 Edw. I. p.2. 
_ 8 Mart. de Moulish had the same, by reason of the like va- 
cancy, dated September. t, 1, 13848,—Pat. 22 Edw. HT. p. 2. . 
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Abbot & Conven \ 
of Westminster. 


RECTORS. | INSTITUTION. ~ 


Richard Everden ---+-|1385. Aug. 5. Resig. 


John Beaugraunt ----{1388. Oct. 25. ++ 
(John Bishop --+...../1892. Nov.4. +> 
Robert Onum.--... ».-/13894, March 4. «+ 
John Balsham .. ----..)1894. June 25. ++ 
John Searburgh +--+. |14383. March 26. - + 
Walter Medewe «+--+ [eee os 
Alexander Brown ----|1485. Aug. 31. 
Thomas Boleyn, LL.B. |1442. July 15. -+ 
William Walesby © aliataigiei een) Ste: ate Bich? els 
William Lilly «..-....|1450. Oct. 16. 
Thomas Chalers++--+ |1451. Nov.2. + 
William Fidcon ------|1451. Dec. 8. Death. 
- |John Pennant:---....|b454. July il. Resig. 
|William Hebbing --+-/1455. March 3. 
William Massanger_ - -|/1456. Oct. 18. 
William Mille ------/1469. Jan. 26. Death. 
John Mardelay ------> 1481. July 30. Resig. 
Thomas Machey, M.A.|1486. Oct. 31. -- 
George Percy or Gard |1492. Jan. 6. 
William Ingelard +cesjss+s resesces oe 
Robert Tunstall +....-|1502. Sept. 26. 
Thomas Loworth .«---|1503. Dec. 16. +> 
Robert Dandie -+---. Mele es fees esece ee 
John Larke? ++-+-+-- 1530.Mar. 29. Death. 
jRobert Richardson — --|1543. Mar.i9. Depriv. 
James Proctor «-++++|1554. Jan. 15. Death. 
Richard Myers © ---++}1554. Aug.8, 2 | 
Matthew Myers ----- 1558. Oct.8. +s 
Robert Richardson® --|Restored. 
John Churchman ----|l569. Feb. 8. 
Thomas Brown, D.D.4 |1574. June 7. Resig. 
Richard Ward ® +-.-« +1585. June 18. Death. 


‘ Will.Walesby, Dean of St. Stephens, Westminster, 1446, and _ 
Hen. VI. gave him the, keeping of the clock and the tower, called 
the Clock House at Westminster, with the wages of Sixpence a 
day out of his Exchequer. : Ow 
_ 2 John Larke was presented to this rectory on his resignation — 
of that of Woodford, in Essex, by Sir Thomas More, Lord: 
Chancellor, by virtue of a grant of the next adowson thereof’ 
from the Abbot and Convent of Westminster. In 1534 he was 
attainted for denying the King’s supremacy, and executed at 
‘Tyburn the 7th of March in that year.—Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

8 Robert Richardson was ejected from this Rectory in 1554. 
for being a married priest, but was restored by Queen Elizabeth. 
> yee aac Strype’s Stowe, vol. 2. 

4 T. Brown was buriedinthe cloisters at W estminster,May3,1585. — 

6 Richard Ward, Cofferer to Queen Elizabeth, gave by his wilk - 


Sir Thomas More 
Queen Mary -++- 
Philip and Mary 
Queen Elizabeth 


Duch. of Somerset 


\ 
a 
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hs rae ai George Hamden, M.A./1615. Dec. 2. Death. 


E. Burton, D.D. |Samuel Wilkinson! --|1632. Dec. 4. -- 
C. Cheyne, Esq. |Adam Littleton, D.D.--|1669. Feb.3. ++ 
Viscount Cheyne -|John King, D. D.2 1694. Nov. 24. «- 


Siz Hans Sloane.}/sjoane Elsmere, D.D. |1792. Aug. 9. «+ 


were «++» |Reginald Heber +>-- 1766. Dec. 5. + 


Lord Cad &) I 
HL. Stanley, Esq t Thomas Drake, D.D. |1770. Aug. 4. Resig. 


- Lord Cadogan »-|W.B. Cadogan, M.A. |17'75. May 28. Death: 


Lady Mendi d : 
i D’Opley Charles Sturges, M. A. |1797. May 1. +s 


Hon. and Rev. G. is 
Earl Cadogan ; Wellesley, D.D. 1805. Aug. 17. 


Adam Littleton was born Meiihar 8, 1627, at 
Hales Owen in Shropshire, of which place his father 
was minister. Having been educated at Westminster 
School under the celebrated Dr. Busby, he was chosen 
thence a student of Christ Church Oxford, in 1647, but _ 
ejected by the parliamentary visitors the next year. 
However, he became Usher of Westminster School 
soon after: and, in 1658, was made second master, 
having for some time, in the interim, taught at various 
eole in the vicinity of London, aa after the restora- 
tion at Chelsea; and of this church he was admitted 


fifteen pounds to the poor of this parish, and to the repairing the 


__ Jead of this church; his wife Catharine was buried December 
16, 1605; he married, secondly, Eliz. Fisher at Chelsea, January 
aes 2, 1606, and he was buried at ete sth December 2, 1615. : 


~ Newcourt, Parish Register. 


1 Samuel Wilkinson: | in 1 1668 iid was collated to the Prebend 

of Neasdon, and buried at Chelsea, J anuary 7, 1669. _ 
[sages Parish Register. 

2 November 24, 1694. I. was tadupfed into the story of 
Chelsey, having. had a presentation from the Right Honourable. 
Charles, late Viscount Cheyne. At the same time that I re- 

ceived that presentation, I gave another to the Rev. Mr. ne ne, 

of the Rectory of Pertenhall, in the county of Bedford, Ga 
: Nov. 25, 1694. i 

- J read the Common Prayer, and Articles, &c., fan gave my 
assent and consent as the law requires.— Dr. King ’s MSS. — 


* 
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rector in 1674. He was made Prebendary of West- 
- minster the same year, and had likewise a grant from 


Charles II. to succeed Dr. Busby in the mastership of 
that school, for which he was eminently qualified. He 
had been some years before appointed King’s Chaplain, 
and in 1670, at Oxford, accumulated his degrees in 
divinity, which were conferred upon him without taking 
any in arts, on account of. his extraordinary merit: in 
the attestation whereof he brought letters from Hench- 
man, Bishop of London, recommending him to the 
University as a man eminently learned, of singular 
humanity and sweetness of manners, blanielens and 
religious life, and for ready faculty in preaching. 

He published a well known Latin dictionary, several 
translations, a volume of sermons in folio, and other 
devotional tracts. He was also well skilled in the 
Oriental languages, and in rabbinical learning, in prose- 
cution of which he exhausted great part of his fortune, 
in purchasing books and manuscripts in all parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. He was farther versed in 
the abstruse parts of mathematics, and wrote a great 


Many pieces concerning mystical numeration, which 


came into the hands of his brother-in-law. | 

Dr. Littleton died at Chelsea, June 30, 1694, and 
was buried July 3, aged sixty-seven years; he was 
extremely charitable, easy of access, communicative, 
affable, facetious in conversation, free from passion of 
a strong constitution, and a venerable countenance.’ - . 

“ Upon my coming to Chelsea,” says Dr. King, “ Tt 
found the parsonage in the following condition.. The 
barns, houses, and paling, miserably out of repair ; the 
dilapidations were valued at £150., but nothing was to 
be recovered, Dr. Littleton dying insolvent, and leaving 
his widow, who had brought him a large fortune, in 
mean circumstances, and an object of compassion. So 
that instead of recovering from her towards. the repairs. 
of the houses, barns, and fences, I gave Mrs. Littleton 
freely the current half year, she supplying the cure. ee 


some friends and neighbours.” 


1 Ant. ‘Wood. Athen. Oxon. ale DAO 
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Dr. Littleton married the daughter of Richard Guild- 
ford, Esq. of Chelsea; she died in 1698, and was 
buried it the church the 14th of November.' 

Dr. John King was born at St. Columb, in Gormwall) 
May 1, 1652. He was educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, but took the degree of Doctor in Divinity at 
Catharine Hall in Cambridge, where his friend, Sir 
William Dawes, was master. When he was first in 
orders he had the curacy of Bray, in Berkshire, where 
he became acquainted with his first wife, Anne, the 
youngest daughter of William Durham by Letitia 
grand-daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, first cousin to 
Queen Elizabeth, Treasurer of her Household and 
Knight of the Garter. By this lady Dr. King had no 
issue. ANA : 

He married, secondly, June 3, 1690, Ehzabeth 
daughter of Joseph Aris, Esq. of Adstone in the county 
of Northampton, and widow of the Rev. Jolin Eston: 
Having by this marriage acquired the patronage of 
Pertenhall, in Bedfordshire, he was instituted to that 
rectory by ‘the Bishop of Lincoln, June 7, 1690, but in 
1694 he removed to Chelsea, by exchange with Mr. 
Cheyne, whose health did not allow him to take charge 
of so populous a parish. At this time the two livings. 
were reputed to be nearly of the same value, and Per- 
tenhall was then about £150. a year; but the rage for 
building having begun to take place, Dr. King was 
enabled to make a considerable advance in the value of 
Chelsea, by letting out the glebe on lives for building, 
and the increasing population was also of course a: 
source of augmentation to the living. In 1713, Sir 
William Dawes, with whom he had long been in habits , 
of intimacy, being translated from the see of Chester to 
that of York, collated Dr. King to the prebend: ‘of 
Wighton in that cathedral. 

Dr. King died at Chelsea, much regretted and la- 
mented, May 30, 1732; aged eighty, and was s buried at 
Pertenhall the 13th of June following. eX 3 


| Dr. King’s MSS, 
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By his second wife, who died at Chelsea the 22d of 
June, 1727, aged sixty-one, he had issue as follows :— 


1. Eulalia, born 1691. 

2. Elizabeth, born 1692, married the Rev. Robert Paradine, 
M.A. Senior Fellow of Magdalen College in Cambridge, and who 
was presented to the rectory of Pertenhall by Dr. King on the 
death of Mr. Cheyne. Ree 

3. Frances, born 1694, married the Rev. George Favell, Rector 
of Finningley, Nottinghamshire. 

4. John, born August 5, 1696, married 1727 to Lucy, youngest 
-daughter of Thomas Morice, Esq. paymaster of the forces at 
Lisbon, by whom he had John the present patron of the advowson 
of Pertenhall. He died at Stamford, Oct.12, 1728, aged thirty- 
two, where he had practised physic with good reputation. He 
was educated at Eton, and became a Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of Master of Arts. He 
published a Latin letter to Dr. Friend, in octavo, 1722, and the 
Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissze of Euripides with Scholia, in 
two volumes, octavo, 1726. 

5. Joseph, born 1698. 

6. William, born 1700. He was educated at Eton and Catha- 
rine Hall, in Cambridge, where he took the degree of Master of 
Arts. He succeeded Mr. Paradine in the rectory of Pertenhall, 
and was an unsuccessful candidate for the lectureship of Chelsea © 
when Mr. Rothery was chosen. He died 1747. : 

7. Eulalia, born 1703. Married, Aug. 30, 1732, to John 
Martyn, of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 


The family of Dr. King bear the same arms with - 
Robert King, the first Bishop of Oxford, of whom there 
is a curious full length portrait in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, in painted glass, with the arms: which are sa- 
ble, a lion rampant crowned, between three cross-cross-_ 
lets, or: motto “* Atavis Regibus,” crest, an ostrich ar- 
gent rising out of a ducal coronet or. On a large mural 
monument, in the chancel of the church at Pertenhall, is 
the following inscription to the memory, of Dr. King , 
and others of his family :— 

: Underneath is interred the Body 

of the Rev. Joun Kine, D.D. late 
Rector of Chelsea in the County. of 
‘Middlesex and once Rector of this Parish. 
He died May j 30. 1732. Aged 80. 
also the Body of EL1zABETH KING 
Wife of the said Dr. KING ‘ A 
She died June 22"4, 1727 aged 61. Ri ghyS 
N 4 7s , 
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in the same vault also is deposited the 

_ Body of John Kine M.D.' son of the 

_said Dr. Kine and Elizabeth his wife 

He died Oct". 12, 1728 Aged 32. — 

near the same place also lies the Body 

of EuLALIA Kine Daughter of the 
said Dr. Kine and ELIZABETH his Wife 

She died an Infant Oct". 4%, 1691. 


Lorctalbo lies the Body of the late Reva. 
Mr. William King M.A. 


: 


Rector of this Parish died February 27. 1747. _ 
: Aged 47. | 
He married JANE Daughter of 
Stephen Newcome of 
W ymington Gent. | 

Dr. King published, Animadversions on a Pamphlet 
addressed to the Nonconformists, in 1702; The Case 
of Bishop Atherton fairly Represented, 1716; a Tract 
against Toland, 1721, and two sermons, one preached 
at the funeral of Sir Willoughby Chamberlain, Knight, 
who died at his house at Chelsea, December 6, and was 
interred at the parish church of St. James, Garlick Hill, — 
London, December 12, 1697, with a dedication to_ 
Lady Chamberlain, and a preface, giving some account 
of the knight. On the cover of a copy, now in the pos- 
session of the doctor’s grandson, is pasted a manuscript 
letter from’ Sir Willoughby to Dr. King, dated Little 
Chelsea, August 14, 1695, acknowledging the doctor's 
kindness in endeavouring his reformation. ‘The other 
is entitled ‘* The Divine Favour the best Alliance; 
or, Repentance the. safest Sanctuary in Times of Dan- 
ger, preached at the Parish Church of Chelsey, on ~ 


ie > ‘Friday the 19th of December, 1701; being the Fast 


Day appointed by his Majesty’s “Proclamation.” De~— 
dicated to the Right Honourable Fitton Earl of Mac- 
clesfield; by whose desire it was printed. yyae -" 
There is also in the British Museum a small quarto 
volume in manuscript, by Dr. King, containing the fol- 
‘towing’ pieces. ai Sa dei eh ee | 


that of M.A. 1722. * 


? 


1 This is a mistake; he never took any degree in physic, only 
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1. A Supplement, and Remarks on the Life of Sir Thomas 

ore. 

2. A Letter designed for Mr. Hearn respecting Sir Thomas 
More’s House at Chelsea; and Observations on Mr. Hearn’s 
Preface to Camden’s Elizabeth. _, 

3. A Letter to Mr. B. about Bede’s Death, tls his Queries. 

4, A Copy of the Dean of N.’s Letter to Mr. Chamberlayne. 

5. Epitaphs, Riddles, and Verses, on various Persons. 


In concluding this brief memoir of Dr. King, it would 
be ungrateful not to make due acknowledgments for the 
assistance which this work has derived from his MS. 
collections, which appear to have been made with great 
perseverance and assiduity for a long period, though evi- 
dently without any view to publication ; his intelligent 
and comprehensive mind seems to have embraced every 
subject likely to elucidate the history of this parish; and 
whenever I have had occasion. to consult his labours, I 
have found him a faithful historian and a valuable guide. 

_ Dr. Sloane Elsmere was instituted to this rectory after 
the death of Dr. King, and died in 1766. He left be- 
hind him a volume of sermons to be published for the 
benefit of the Girls’ Charity School, of which benevo- 
_ lent institution he was the original founder. Dr. Elsmere 
was a relation of Sir Hans Sloane; in 1752 he married 
Miss Cotes.’ wr 

The Rev. iad Heber, born in 178 ; had 
his school education at the Free School, Manchester, 
from whence he removed to Brazennose College, Oxford, 
in 1747, where he took the degree of Master of Arts in 
1753, and was elected Fellow of the College in Novem- 
ber following, having previously taken holy orders. In 
July 1766, his elder brother dying unmarried, Mr. Heber 
‘succeeded to a considerable estate at Hodnet in Shrop- 
shire ; and in December of the same year he was inducted 
to the rectory of Chelsea, the presentation to which had 
several years before been purchased for him by his bro- 
ther. He resigned his Fellowship in the following year, 
and came to reside on his living ; but finding the recto- 
rial house bad and unfinished, he in. part. rebuilt and 
greatly improved the whole, without asking for dilapida- 
2 Hist. Regist. Gent. Mag. 


ae 
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tions, as the widow of his predecessor, Dr. Sloane Els- 
mere, had not been left in affluent circumstances, __ 

In 1770, he exchanged the rectory of Chelsea: with 
Dr. Drake, rector of Amersham, Bucks, for Malpas in 
Cheshire, which living he could hold with the rectory of 
Hodnet in his own patronage. Mr. Heber married in 
1773 the daughter of the Rev. Martin Bayly, which lady 
died in 1774, leaving an infant son, Richard Heber, late 
Member for the University of Oxford. Eight years after, 
he married, secondly, the daughter of Dr. Cuthbert Allan- 
son, by whom he had two sons—Reginald, the late la- 
mented Bishop of Calcutta, and Thomas Cuthbert—and 
one daughter. 

Mr. Heber died at his rectory of Malpas, J anuary 10, 
1804, in his 76th year. 

- The Hon. and Rev. William Bromley Cadogan, se- 
cond son of the late Lord Cadogan, was born in Bruton 
Street, in 1751, and had his education at Westminster 
School; whence hewas removed to Christ Church College, 
Oxford. At the University he distinguished himself’ by 
obtaining several prizes for classical learning, and by a dili- 
gent application to the study of the Holy Scriptures. In 
1775, being then only Bachelor of Arts, on the death of 
Dr. Drake, he was presented to. the rectory of Chelsea 


by Lord Cadogan and Mr. Stanley, the joint patrons. 


In the following year, the vicarage of St. Giles, Reading, 
became vacant by the death of Mr. Talbot, and was confer- 
red on Mr. Cadogan, unsolicited, in the following manner. 


~ ‘Lord Bathurst, who was then Chancellor, called at Lord Ca- 


dogan’s house, in Privy Gardens, and desired to see him. 


Lord Cadogan was not at home ; and the servants, see-. 


ing Lord Bathurst plainly dressed, admitted him into the 


hall only, having no suspicion of his quality. The Chan- 


cellor, therefore, wrote a note at the hall table, request- 
ing Lord Cadogan to accept the vicarage of St. Giles for 
his son. ‘The offer of so valuable a preferment, and so 


‘near to the family seat of Caversham, was peculiarly 


acceptable to Lord Cadogan; but his son not being 


_ capable of holding two livings without being a Master of - 
Arts, that degree was conferred upon him by Aronplenpe 
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Cornwallis; and in the following year, being then of 
sufficient standing in the University, he was regularly 
admitted to the same degree at Oxford. The parishioners 
of St. Giles’ were deéply affected by the death of Mr. 
Talbot, and equally grieved at the appointment of his 

successor; but they flattered themselves that the new 
Vicar, being a young gentleman of noble family, would 
feel no disposition to do the duties himself, and that Mr. 
Halward, who had been recently appointed, might be 
continued in the curacy. A petition for this purpose was 
presented to Mr. Cadogan; but it was rejected with the 
strongest marks of disapprobation. The old congrega- 
tion, therefore, chose to disperse themselves among thie 
various Meetings: some followed the Anabaptist minis- 
ter, and some, under the patronage of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, opened a place of divine worship for them- 
selves, while others, who were unwilling to leave the 
church altogether, thought that they perceived marks of 
sincerity in his conduct and preaching, attempted, by 
frequent admonitory letters, to convince their minister of 
what they supposed to be “ his errors,” and to set “him 
right.” On this occasion several letters passed between 
Mr. Cadogan and Mrs. Talbot, whose house was opened 
for religious exercises, and where prayer was occasionally — 
offered up for his conversion. Mr. Cadogan is said to 
have been highly offended, to have vehemently remon- 
strated, and to have used the language of bitter re- 
proach; but at length, humbled and subdued, he fell at 
the feet of accumulated kindness, and confessed to the 
‘last moment of his life, that Mrs. Talbot’s letters and 
example were the principal means of leading him to the 
saving knowledge of Christ. Four years had elapsed 
since Mr. Cadogan came to St. Giles’, when this alte- 
ration in his sentiments took place. It produced a 
great change in his manner of preaching, and led the 
way to his intimacy with Mr. Hill, Mr. Romaine, and 
others, who were distinguished by the title of popular 
preachers. He, likewise offered the curacy to Mr. Hal- 
ward, who was prevented from accepting it by having 
some preferment in the church. Mr. Cadogan had usually 
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divided his time between Reading and Chelsea; but finding 
his labours here attended with little success, and having 
been prevailed upon to let the rectory house, he left that 
populous parish to the charge of his curate, Mr. Middle- 
ton, except at the season of Lent, and of the Sacrament. 
At Reading, besides preaching on Sunday mornings and 
evenings, he prayed and expounded the Scriptures in 
his own house; but finding the number of his hearers 
too large, he removed this instructive exercise into the 
church. Knowing the advantage and necessity of early 
religious impressions, he instituted four Sunday Schools, 
in which upwards of one hundred and twenty poor 
children were instructed in the sublime truths of the 
Gospel. Amidst these Christian duties, Mr. Cadogan 
was seized on a Thursday evening, after his lecture, 
with an inflammation in his bowels, but was happily 
relieved by medical assistance. He had a relapse on 
the Tuesday following, when he seemed persuaded that 
he should not recover; and after some short intervals of 
ease, a change took place, about ten o’clock, which evi- 
dently discovered the approach of death. Throughout 
his illness he had shown a peace of mind which. pro- | 
_ duced the most calm resignation, and died, expressing 
with his lips that which had been the uniform ex- 
perience of his life. | . 
Mr. Cadogan published the following Sermons. 


The Power of Truth; printed for Rivington, 1780. 

Liberty and Equality, two Sermons; Reading, 1792. 

A Sermon on the Death of Mr. Romaine, 1795. . 

The Proper Means of Doing Good; a Sermon abate) in ae 
Parish Church of St. Andrew, Holborn ; ; London, 1796. | 
The Felicity of God’s Children; a Sermon preached on are 
_ Death of a Lady, November 20, 1796. Also, | 
- An Address to the Parishioners of Chelsea; London, 1785. 


A monument, designed by Bacon, is erected in the 
chancel of St. Giles’s church, Reading, with the following | 
inscription :—— 

“ This Tablet 
is inscribed by a mourning flock, 


: to the memory of 
their late faithful pastor, 
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The Hon. and Rev. William: Bromley Cadogan, A.M. 
rector of St. Luke, Chelsea, and twenty-two years vicar of 
this Church, — 
who departed Jan. 18. 1797. aged 46. 
Animated by the Noblest Ambition 
rank, talents and every other distinction | 
he counted but loss, 
that he might bear the exalted Character of 
Minister of the Gospel of Christ. 
This Adorable Name ! 
his theme, his refuge, and his joy, 
which gave energy to his principles, and 
success to his Labours 
in his last moments 
when every earthly consolation vanished 
sustained his soul 
and bore him through Triumphant. 


Beneath the inscription are the crosier or pastoral 
staff; the rod of Aaron, which budded and _ yielded 
almonds ; and the book méntioned in the Revelations, 
as sealed with seven seals.? 

The Rev. Charles Sturges was presented to this rec- 
tory in 1797, by Lord and Lady Mendip, and ™ 
D’Oyley. He was near ‘forty-two years 
Mary’s, Reading; Prebendary of the “ 

_ Paul and Salisbury, and Char’ 
formerly Fellow of King’s — 
1762; A.M. 1765; he” 
euten: Devon, in f 

’ from 1775 to 1797 

Mr. Sturges + 
and Sarah, sis‘ 
county of * 
was offere 
in the cl’ 
the hei 
_ knowr 
neigh 
latec 
pre 


s¢ 
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the best parish priests he ever knew. Respectful men- 
tion is made of Mr. Sturges in Mrs. Trimmer’s publi- 
cation on the Sunday Schools of Old Brentford. He has 
a copy of Latin verses.in the Muse Etonenses, and 
another in the Academie Cantabrigiensis Luctus, on 
the death of King George the Second. Mr. Sturges 
also printed some papers on confirmation, with a prayer. 
Religion and Loyalty, a Sermon, preached at Reading, 
1792, and published at the request of the parishioners. 

He expired on the 22d of April, 1805, after only half 
an hour’s illness, from an apoplectic seizure, imme- 
diately before the hour of dinner, at the rectory of Lod- 
dington, Northamptonshire, wed his remains were in- 
terred in the chancel of that church on ‘the second of 
May following.’ 

By his surviving wife Penelope, daughter of James 
Waller, Esq. of Hurst, Berks, and neice to Bishop 
Terrick, he left six daughters. His son, the Rey. Charles 
“turges, A.M. a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 

Worthing in 1802, at the age of twenty-seven. 
~eel of St. Mary’s church at Reading, are 
* Mr. Sturges and his son. 
“svald Valerian Wellesley, D.D. 
~ty on the decease of Mr. 


“ag before described, 
it has “undergone 
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A book in the Augmentation Office, which contains 
an account of church ornaments, exhibits the following 
inventories relative to this church :— 


The Wrysshe Churche of Chelsey. Anno 1552. 

[AN OriemnaL. |— We the Jury Doo present and ser- 
tyfy the goods, plate, ornaments Jewells and Bells be- 
longynge and apertayninge to the Churche of Chelsey 
w'. in the Countie of Midd as well withe in the Inven- 
tory takyn by the Kinges Maiestys Commessioners as 
alsoe other goods Belongynge to the same Church and 
Parryssh not beynge in the Inventory w‘. Rerages and 
other Deptts belongynge to the same Churche as 
aperethe hereafter more plainly. sertyfyed by us the 
same Jury the fyfte daye of Augoost in the Yere of our 
Lorde God a thowsand fyve hundryth fyfty and two, 
and in the Sexte Yere of the Reigne of our Sovereigne 
Lorde Kynge Edwarde the Sext by the Grace of God » 
of Inglande Ffraunce and lerlande Kynge Defendour 
of the faithe and of the Church of England and Ierlande 
the Supreme Hede Emedyattley under God.’ 

This Inventory made the tenth daye of Marche in 
the thurde Yere of the Reigne of ow" most Dreade 
Sovereigne Larde Kynge Edwarde the Sexte of all such 
goods as in the Church of Chelsey in the Countie of 
Middx by the consent of Robert Richardson Clarke . 
Parson of the same. Thomas Beane the Younger, and — 
Henry Chambers, Wardens of the same Churche; John — 
Shelly, and George Bryce of the seyde Parysshe wyt- 


ness to the same: 


1/After the Parliament had ended their business, the Bishops 
did all renew their allegiance to the King, and swore also to 
maintain his supremacy in. ecclesiastical affairs, acknowledging 
that he was the supreme head of the Church of England, though 
there was yet no law for the requiring any such oath. hel 
Burnet’s Hist. of Reform. v.1.p. 181. Weever's Fun. Mon. p. 80. 
Item, that ye and every of you do instructe and teach your 
Parishioners the King’s Majestie to be only the supreme Head 
under Chryst in Erthe of this his Churche of Englande, unto 
whom all Potentates and Powers of the same owen to obey, 
being thereto obliged and bounde by Goddes Worde.—Jnjunct. 
by Bishop of Coventre and Lychefilde. Burnet’s Reform. v.3.p.162. 
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The inventory. 


sans | Itm two Chalices of Sylver wt. patents by syde 
Wlate, ) one whych wasse brent and consumed by fyer 
beinge in the custodie of Thomas Beane.’ 

Itm. A Crosse of Copper and Gylte and a lyttell 
maser w'. a bonde of Sylver.’ 

Itm. ‘Three aulter clothes to hange before the aulters.* 

Itm. Three aulter clothes of Dyeper. 

Itm. iij Towels of Dyeper.* 

Itm. Two curtens at the high aulter., 

Itm. Fyve candlestycks of Latten.° 

Itm. Two basons of pewter. 

Itm. iiij corporas cases and two clothes parila to 
them.° 

Itm. Two qwessions af Tynsell. 

Itm. iii qwessions of owlde sylke. 

Itm. ii vestments, one of black vellett and two bel 
satten w'. vellett crossess and all thyngs belongyng to 
them. 


_1They were to have in every church one or two chalices of 
silver.— Burnet’s Hist. Reform. vol. 1. 

2 Maser or Masser, a broad standing dish. | 

3'To put on or cover the altar, which was of stone, alt was 
consecrated by a Bishop. These palis were of silk velvet, and 
either white, red, green, violet, or black, according to the festival 
day or office which was celebrated. Therefore, some of them 
were called Lenten-Altar-Cloths, because they were to be used in 
the season of Lent. 

4 Called Housling Towells; of these there were three, thus 
the Rubrick before the Mass book, appoints “Hoe altare ope- 
riatur tribus mappis seu tabulis mundis,” viz. the upper one ob- 
long, and reaching to the ground, the other two shorter, or one 
of them doubled. These were all to be blessed by the Bishop, 
or by some one who had power soto do. ~ 

5 Latten is stilla common name for tin in the north: so Tuber- 
ville in his book of Falconry, 1575. ‘* You must set her latten 
bason, or a vessel of stone or earth.” Again, in the ald metic 
romance of Sir Bevis of Hampton, b.9:— | 

Windows of latten set with glasse. 
re So called for its being used to cover the wafer, which was 
-ealled Christ’s corpse or body ; this was generally made of very 
rich materials. It was sometimes made of cloth of gold, and 
‘sometimes cook’d with pearl. A corporas to put the corporas in, 
of the same. we 
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itm. Seven owlde vestments of Satten and Caddas. 

. Ttm- One Cope of Tawny vellett and one ‘other owlde 
ope.” 
Itm, Two Curtyns of Sylke w‘. a Cannopy of Sylke."! 
Itm. One hearse clothe of tynsell sylke and vellett. 
Itm. Fyve surplesses newe and owlde.? 
Itm. vi greate bowks besides the Byble.* 
‘Itm. Three Masse bowks and seven small bowks. 
Itm. A Sensor of latten.* 
Itm. A Holy water Stocke.° 


' Tawney was a colour worn for mourning as well as black, and 
was therefore the proper habit of any person employed in an 
ecclesiastical court. So in Stowe’s Chronicle, p.822. ‘“ And 
by the way the Bishop of London met him, attended by a goodly 
company of gentlemen .in tawny coats.” 

Steevens’ Annotat. K. H. 6. 


2 The principal vestment. This is the first mentioned by our 
Canonist Lynwood of those vestments, which were to be found 
or provided at the charge of the parishioners, and were to be 
used on the principal holydays. It was a cope, made close on 
both sides, and open only on the top and bottom; so when the 
Priest had occasion to use his hands, he took up the cope be- 
fore. This garment was-richer or finer than ordinary, being 
sometimes made of gold tissue, of purple or crimson velvet. 
This ancient habiliment is frequently alluded to by the father of 
paetan Poesy. 

Alas! why werest thou so wide a cope ? 
Gold yeve me sorwe, but, and I were Pope. 
“The Monk’s Prologue, 13955. 

At this day, when the Egyptians enter a mosque, they put on 
a white garment; which circumstance, Pococke remarks, might 
pray give rise to the use of the surpliee. 

Beloe’s Herodot. vol. 1. p. 419. 

White garments, | in n holy services, were anciently used. | 

_ 8. Chrys. Hom. 60. 

3 Most of the books used in churches at this sored are thus 
named in an “ Act for abolishing and putting away diverse books, 
&e. 3) ‘3and4 Edw. V1. ¢. 10. viz. :— 

Antiphoners, Grails, Processionals, Manuals, Legends, Pics, 
Primers, Journals, Ordinals, &c. 

But as the Chelsea Inventory does not mention any of these 
books by name, it is not necessary to explain the uses to which 
they were applied in Catholic worship. 

_ 4 To burn incense in, with a ship and spoon. It was of a ke 
and silver parcel gilt. 
_ § A vessel to hold the holy water. 
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Itm. In the Steple three great Bells, and one lyttell 
Sarvice Bell.’ | 
Itm. Two Hand Bells and a Sacharynge Bell. 


1 The origin of Bells is of remote antiquity; of them frequent 
mention is made by the classic writers, and they were used by 
the Greeks and Romans both for sacred and profane purposes. 
Pliny informs us, that the Tomb of Porsenna, King of Tuscany, 
was hung round with bells, and the libetes of the Temple of 
Dodona was certainly a species of them. 

We find them noticed by Strabo, by Polybius, by Suetonius, 
by Josephus, and by others, under the names of petasus, ara- 
mentum, crotalum, signum, &c.; according to the opinion of 
Mr. Whitaker, they were introduced into England by cur po-. 

- lished invaders the Romans, and came soon afterwards into com- 
mon use among the Britons, even at that early period.? 

Saint Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, is generally considered as the 
first person who introduced bells into ecclesiastical service about 
the year 400, and from which they derive their Latin names 
Nolz and Campane, because Nola is in the campagna of Rome. 

_ Paulinus and Polidore Virgil attribute the invention of them 
to Pope Sabinian; but this is a mistake, for Saint Jerome, who 
was cotemporary with Paulinus, mentions a Bell. 

_ We are told by an ancient historian, that in the year 610, Lu- 
pus, Bishop of Orleans, being at Sens, then besieged by the army 
of Clotharius, frightened away the besiegers by ringing the bells 
of St. Stephen’s church,’ which is aclear proof that they were not 
at that time generally known in France. 

The first large Bells are mentioned by Bede in the year 680. 
Before that. period the early British Christians made use of 
wooden rattles (sacra ligna) to call the congr Cours of the faith- 
ful together. — 

Besides the large Bells already mentioned, we find:mention of 
Hand. Bells, which probably first appeared at religious pro- 
cessions, and were afterwards used by the secular musicians. 

The small bells were not ake held in ihe ae they were 


1 Ita fastigiate, nt in summo aihis cenens et vebahaa tinus Peitbus sit im- 
‘positus ex quo pendeant excepta catenis tintinnabula int vento agitata, 
_ longe sonitum cig i ut Dodone olim factum. 

:, 5 1€. Plins Hist. Natur. 1.36. c. 13. 

-‘Tonantem pro janitore el -appositum : ideague mox tintinnabulis fastigium 
- eedis redimivit, quod ea fere januis dependebat. — Suetonius in esi ¢. 91. 

2 History of Cornwall, vol. 2. p. 226. 

3 Is pulsando campanas in ‘Templo Stephani apud  Sinonas (quo signo 
- eonvocare solebat populum) exercitam Clotharii, qui muros obsidione cinx- 

igh OY at adeo terruit, ut omnes sese fugam verterunt. 
Vincent. in Spec. Hist. 1. 23.-¢. 9. 

4 4 Deprehendo™ in Britanniam noster circiter An. Dom. 680. “ Audivit 
s subito in zre notum campane nM, quo ad orationes -excitare ‘vel con- 

_vocare solebant.” 
= Bede Hist. Eccles. lib. 4. c.23. Rapin, vol. y p- 414, 
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Itm. Two Cruetts of Pewter. 
Itm. A lyttell Chest with two locks. 
Itm. In the Steple three owlde Chests. 


somctimes suspended on a stand, and struck with hammers. The 
annexed figure, which affords a curious example of this kind, is 
taken from a manuscript of the fourteenth century : it is intended 
as a representation of King David, and is affixed to one of his 
Psalms. 


iim; 
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Bells, says Dr. Fuller, are no effectual charm against light- : 
ning. The frequent firing of Abbey churches confuteth the 
proud motto commonly written on the bells in, their steeples, 


_ wherein each bell intitled itself to a six fold efficacy, viz.:—. 


0g. 
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Che Lavy Miore’s Chapel. _ 
Itm. In the same Chapell two awlter Clothes. — 
itm. An awlter Clothe of Brydge Satten w*. a border 
of the same. | : 
Itm. Two Curtyns of Sylke belongynge to the same. 
Itm. xiiij bowle Candlestycks of pewter’ and a lyttell 
branche of latten and two lamps of latten. § 


Men’s death I tell, by dollful knell, 
Lightning and thunder, I break asunder, | 
On sabbath all, to church I call, 

The sleepy head, I raise from bed, 

The fiends so fierce I do disperse, 

Men’s cruel rage I do assuage.! 


Most of our parish churches have a peal of bells, which are 
generally rung upon occasions of joy and festivity, and some- 
times at the funeral of a ringer, when they are muffled ; and the 
sounds thus emitted are well adapted to inspire melancholy. 

By the observation of a modern traveller, it appears, that in 
Catholic countries avery different method is adopted in ringing 
their bells:— oS ae 

“ It is not the practice of these Catholic countries to hang 
bells in our heretical manner, on moveable axles with great 
wheels, that make the steeples quake to the foundations, but to 
fix them to a stationary cross beam. The rope is fastened to the 
tongue, immediately underneath which the bellman takes his post, 
and, shaking it backwards and forwards, produces the sound. 
This mode, though the noise is much more disorderly than with 
us, is really a very sensible one; for certainly it is much better 
to move the tongue against the body, than the body against the 
tongue. I suspect that when bells were first imported among us, 
a directions for ringing them were omitted to be sent, and that our 
phi... laborious custom must be considered as another proof of tha 


3 


wisdom of our ancestors which is so justly admired.” 2 | 

The little bell which is rung to give notice of the host ap- 
proaching when it is carried in procession, as also in other 
offices of the Romish church, is called the sacring or consécrating 
bell, from the French word sacrer.— Theobald Annotai. Hen. 8. 

1 We may suppose that pewter was, even in the time of Eliza- 
beth, too costly to be used in common, It appears, from the 
regulations and establishments of the household of Henry Alger- 
non Percy, the fifth Earl of Northumberland, that vessels of 
pewter were hired by the year.—Steevens’s Annotat. Tam. Shrew. 


1 Church History, b.4..c.9. Antiquarian Repository, vol. 2, p.426.. 
2 Galt’s Travels in the Levant, p. 33. CA 
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Itm. One payre of organs." 


" Owning to the Churebe. 
Deptts abe Rerages Dewe to.the church as aperethe 
hereafter, 


1A Pair 0 Organs was the term at that time, when there 
were two kinds of organs, the one fixed andthe other portable ; 
adapted, es te to the size of the church, or to its revenues. 


The portable organs were probably divisible ‘into two parts, and 


thence obtained the name of a pair. This continued to be the 
term so late as the reign of JamesI. They were usually placed 
in the rood loft, between the nave and chancel of the church. 
Organ, the name of the largest, most comprehensive and har- 
monious of musical instruments, on which account it is called the 


organ, oeyaoy, the instrument by way of excellence. The inven- 


tion of the organ is very ancient, though, it is agreed, it was little 
used till the eighth century. It seems to have been derived from 


_ the Greeks: Vitruvius describes one in his tenth book. The 


Emperor Julian has an epigram in its praise. St. Jerome men- 
tions one with twelve pair of bellows, which might be heard at 


the distance of a mile; and another at Jerusalem, which might 


be heard to the Mount ‘of Olives. 

Bellarminus says, they began to be used in the service » of the 
church in the time of Pope Vitalian, about the year 660, as 
Platina relates out of the Pontifical; or, as Aimonius thinks, 
after the year 820, in the time of Lewis the Pious. However, 
neither of the preceding dates can be just, for Thomas Aquinas 
expressly says, that in his time, about the year 1250, the, church 
did not use musical instruments. 

It is asserted, that Marinus Sanutus, who lived about 1290, 
first brought the use of them into the churches;! but it appears 
from the testimony of Gervaise, of Canterbury, who flourished 
about the year 1200, that organs had been introduced more than 
one hundred years before his time: in his description of Lan- 


- frane’s church, as it was before the fire in 1174, he has these 


words, ‘‘ Crua australis supra fornicem Organa gestare solebat.” 
Venerable Bede, who died in 735, says nothing of the use of 


“organs, or other instruments im our churches or convents, when 


he is very minute in describing the manner in which the Psalms 
and Hymns were sung. However, according to Mabillon and 
Muratori, organs became common in Italy and Germany during 


the tenth century, as well as in England, about which period 


they had admission in the convents throughout Europe. Our 


logan poet, the late Mr. Mason, interested himself much in 


1 ibsiraehiacati Antiquities, vol. le p-314. Hawkins’ Hist. of Music, vol. 1° 


p. 449. Gale, Decem haneinaand p. 1295, line 25. .Burney’s Hist. of eo 


sic, vol. 2. 66. 114. 
03 
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Tmprimis Stephen Clabroke Ligeti cokes beas Rit 
Itm’ Thomas Lyons nudeanioesentecacaeatehd stele | RO aD 
Itm” Thomas Hungerford, tin. dot dpheeanteas «RS Te 


Itm’ Thomas Saunders Shaki pcobennes ines sovcoves  Xij® vid- 
Itm” John Ewrsbe severeecersscsesseccecessescoeces — Hilj® Hijt 
Itm” Robert Fyssher seeececveccesserecssecvenseseos Tij® Viij™ 
Itm” John Beane Uh Cats WN 6 vdurs sndagadunpeietapal tt liij®- vj? 


cessed for a chalice of Sylver and gylte, 
brent with fyer as they sayde, vallewed at 
Remanynge in the Churche bocks 
beynge’ in the costodye of John( _....:., 
Shelly and Thomas Smythe church- 
wardens JibSea teeee’ veqbealeotede ve 


‘Itm” The executours of Thomas Beane ee 


Goods Remaynynge i in the Churche. 


Thes be the Parsells of the Plate, Ornaments and 
other goods Remaynynge in the Churche in custody of 
John Shelly and Thomas Smythe churche wardens. 


HOME TENE Imprimis two Chalices parcell gylte. 
Mhorch Itm”’ two Candlestycks of Latten. 


Itm” One Corporas casse of Redd vellett & tynsell. 
Itm’ Four Qwessions. 

Itm” Two table clothes. 

Itm’ Two Towells. nl 
Itm’ Three Albes. | . 
Itm” Three Sorplesses. 

Itm’” A Clothe to Kever the Communyon table of sylke. 
Itm” A hearse Clothe of Redd sylke and golde. 
Itm” A payre of Organs. 

Itm” Two lyttell basons. 

Itm” Three great bells & a lyttell ben? in the Stole 
Itm” Three owlde Chests. 


Sowine, 


Revrtyn Goods sowlde by Robert Fysher and John Shelley 
_Churchwardens w". the consent of the same Parryshioners 


ere, vese 


enquiries concerning the progress of the art, in his ‘* Essays on 
English church music.” He there gives several notices concerning 
_ the origin and progress of the organ, previous to its. gene ad 

sion into our churches, partly extracted from a very volumi 
‘work, entitled “ L’Art du Facteur des Orgues, par D. Bedo: 
Celles, a benedictine Monk,” printed in 1766. Mine & 
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And a masser gylte beyinge garnyshed wt sylver and gwylte xij®- 
Itm” sowlde to Walter Harbarde Gent. a vestment of black. vel- 


And another vestment pryce sev eetece. XP | 
And another vestment pryce — ..ssscosscesecseee. Vie Vill: liv - 
And a Cannapy Clothe pryce | eoerovececee XUj® iiij4- hea) 


clothes de atast nis CeeteeEns Eecvedd eet pauls sacee Uses 

And three vestments pryce diathatovcedeey AR 

And two banner Clothes for the processions xil®. vid- 
on Rogation Days pryce .ecscccseccoceseveree Viij® 

And another owlde vestment pryce — ......... xvjt 

Itm” sowlde to George Bryce a vestment, a 
Corporas Case and two vestments. of whytt se 
Satten Pryce — csesvscceseccsescscseroececsonces XIJo™ 1 Class 

And two hangings for an awlter pryce »., xij® 

Itm” sowlde to Robert, Mr. Hungerfords svant an albe pryce 
Xvjt- ; 

Itm’ sowlde a vestment to Harry Chambers pryce iiij¢- 

Itm” sowlde to Robert Fysher a paynted clothe pryce ij® 

Itm’ sowlde to the same Fysher a table Clothe of Dyeper, pryce 
iiijs- 


branch of Latten,and two Lamps of Latten, a holy water 

stocke of Latten, a sensor of Latten all which parsell }viiis-vi" 

gilte weye xxx". pound pryce the pound iiij?. ...... : 

_ Sowlde to John Carter of Westminster. | 
Itm” sowlde to the same Carter xilij .Lyttell bowle can- ‘e 

delstycks of pewter weynge vij pound pryce of every ; ve xd 

POUNG SU occa veneer encesusse~sertos bese stagents duvasseassectnes 

Som of thes goodes sowlde vill: vijs. ij4 

Thes parcells of the goods mencioned wt: in the inventory takyn 
by the Kyngs highness Commessioners in the thirde yeare of his 
most gracyous reigne were stowleyn, and the church brokyn, the 
parcells of the goods as aperethe hereafter. ie ae ion 


_ 1 Albe or Aube.—So called from its being made of white linen. 
It was a garment made full and gathered about the neck like a 
surplice, only the sleeves were close at the hands; on them were 
square flaps, as likewise at the bottom before and behind, to sig- 
nify, as the explainers of these rites tell us, ‘‘ the four nails driven 
into Christ’s hands and feet.” The rubric in the mass-book orders 
it to be adjusted when put on, or that it should flow equally, or — 

- all around, a finger’s breadth or thereabouts above the ground. 

“4 Wheatley on the C. P. p. 107. Durand Rational. lib. 3. c. 3, 
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2 Stowlyn.—Imprimis one coope of tawny vellett branched 
with golde. 
Item. a hearse clothe of blewe vellet with a crosse of tt 
and branched with golde. 
And one coope of caddas. 
And two curttens of sylke, two awltor clothes of dyeper 
And two sorplesses, two towells, one of them dyeper- 
one of them — the other playne. 
And one Corporas case and clothe therein & two Albes. 


First FounDATION oF THE. CHURCH. Bas manner 
of erecting Churches in ancient times was, after the 
founders had made their applications to the Bishop of 
the diocese, and had his licence, the Bishop or his com- 
missioners set out the church-yard, and where the church 
_ was to be built, and then they might proceed in the build-. 
ing; and when the church was finished, the Bishop was 
to consecrate it, and then and not befane the sacraments 
were to be administered, : 

The day appointed for laying the first stone was ren- 
dered holy in popular esteem, and multitudes of all ranks 
assembled; for devotion, pageantry, and feasting, were 
blended with the ceremonials. The first stone was laid 
at the east end, and then every affluent friend deposited 
one, together with a sum of money, a- grant of land, 
tithes, or church patronage, or a promise of materials 
towards the completion of the church. Then the priest: 
spread his blessings over the heads of the contributors, 
and invited the whole to a sumptuous repast.® — 

In the Domesday survey of this parish no mention is 
made of any endowment for a priest, which is generally 
considered as a proof that there was no church existing ; ; 


1 Stolen.—-The people ahinined ‘hiteiieenee of Ye jnteiidea visit of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, whose purpose was to remove the greater part 
of the trinkets or implements used in those days of ignorance and super- 

stition, and they broke into the churches and carried them off to nace 
them as ibaa Collect. Curios, vol. 2. p. 176. 


2 It vsed to have a crucifix embroidered on the back of it, and to be 
taped round the neck and, sleeves. Every parish was ordered to have three 
of these vestments; viz, one for the Puaet, deacon, and sub- deacon. 


' 3 Stillingfleet’s Eccl. Giada Ingulph. Hist. of Croyland. Inn's Hist of 
English Church, vel, p.23. Bede, Eccl. Hist.1.1.a.30. 
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and the proximity to the Abbey of Westminster renders 
it very probable. As no record is known to exist rela- 
tive to the rectory previous to the reign of Edward II. 
it may reasonably be concluded that the church was first © 
founded about that period. 

“This church, dedicated to St. Luke, appears to have 
been ancient, by ‘the old wall, now standing, on the north 
side, built of flint and rough stone, confusedly heaped to- 
gether, as well as by the testimony of the most ancient 
inhabitants, who remember it before the rebuilding. 

“Tn the year 1667, the old Church, which was much 
decayed, being too small to contain ‘the congregation, 
grown large by the vast increase of buildings about that 
time in: the town, it was agreed by the parishioners that 
part of it should ‘be demolished, and that such additions 
and alterations should be made as were necessary for 
- decent accommodation. Accordingly the shattered tower 
and west end of the Church were pulled down, and the 
north and south aisles carried several yards towards the 
west, by two brick walls. At the west end was built a_ 
lofty square tower of brick, being 1 in all about eighty feet _ 
from the ground. — ¥ 

‘The walls of the old Church were raised, the windows 
enlarged, the old parts beautified, the inside new paved, 
the church-yard considerably raised, and enclosed witha’ 
high wall of brick; and most of this done at the volun- 
tary charge of the inhabitants, and the whole roof, lead, 
timber, &c. thereunto belonging, at the sole cost of the eet 
Lady Jane Cheyne." : ELE 
eg 2 Sat 8 | Expenses of rebuilding the Church. 


dey ges £3 Se d 
3 See Rich, timber-merchant ......+++++. 27 0 0. 
Mr. Storey, stone-cutter............0000« 77.16 0 
Mr. Burt, bricklayer .............s..00262 792) 16, 4 
sO hie: SMa Walcox, carpenter 0.6.00. cceeceods 1i9 2 7 
Gir Mate POrest, SLAZIBN: «651,).celdedessinteeicesy LD: DGAl) SN 
_... Mr, Marsh, SHA prnpsrsantorse eiioges> alotess AN ee ear one 
CORE SNES Holland, JOINEL ....cessecees Be airinaas 16 5 3 
ae Mr. dilley, plumber Sedinauls sascvereaareees 24811 8 
. 2 painter ..-ssessecreeserseees CO Oe ee ae 
eS “Mr. ‘Hicks, - JOINT ...s0cseeerecseeee Mes: TO MOUS RE ae 
‘OP akent from a paper entitled, a “ Disposition of the Pews | in 


"Chelsea Church. a —Earl Cadogan's Records. 


or 
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‘The church was furnished with all the necessary orna- 
ments, and the steeple with a good ring of six bells, Py 
the great bounty of the noble and worthy inhabitants.” 

Such is the description of this venerable Church, as 
given by Bowack, who wrote about thirty years after it 
had been in great part rebuilt; of course many persons 
might be then living (as he says) who remembered it in - 
its original state. 

As far as an opinion can be formed from its present 
appearance, it seems to have been originally of small 
proportions. In all probability the nave was not wider 
than the Lawrence chapel on the north-east, and More’s 
chapel on the south-east, and the old belfry did not ex- 
tend so far west by several feet; still it was sufficiently 
commodious for the scanty population of this parish, in 
those early ages when churches were first constructed, as 
well as for the celebration of the ceremonies of public 
worship; we find mention made of the north and south 
aisles, in the curious account of the celebration of the 
funeral of John Lord Braye. It is much to be regretted 

_ that no drawings exist of its pristine form and dimen- 
sions, to satisfy the laudable curiosity of the architectural 
| antiquary ; for, in the absence of such authentic memo- 
- - yials, conjectures, however plausible, can produce little 
or no beneficial result.' Nevertheless, it may be truly 
asserted that this Church, in its present state, is exceeded 
- by few in this county either in a copious collection of 
- monuments and epitaphs, or in a curious display of an- 
oe gave ornaments both architectural and heraldic. __ 
_ Happy shall I be, if my humble labours conduce to 
es ‘the preservation of a sacred edifice endeared to the pre- 
‘sent age and to posterity by containing the ashes of 
divines, philosophers, scholars, and heroes; eminent cha- 
~ racters, who have successively established the divine origin 
_ of Christianity, enlarged the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, adorned the age by their talents, or defended their 


1 EccLeEsi£ SCULPTURA.—The image or sculpture of a church 
in ancient times was often cut out or cast in plate or other metal, 
and preserved as a religious treasure, to perpetuate the mpiiery 

of famous charohes: —Mon. Ang. tom. 3. p. 309. 
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Died, 1557. 
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native country by military prowess and personal courage, 
even at the sacrifice of their lives. These worthies, one 
and all, tacitly claim our veneration for their good deeds, 
and our rer for the very smallest particles of their 
dust. 

I shall now proceed to a description of its Po 
Monuments, and the inscriptions, which honourably re- 
cord the names with the virtues of such as are consigned 
to the tomb. By a mind properly impressed with solemn 
feeling, few gratifications will be compared with the sen- 
sations excited by contemplating those affectionate tributes 
to departed worth. 

The levity which disregards all similar memorials, and 
the false and morbid sensibility which turns from them, 
are themselves utterly undeserving of regard, and of any 
portion of that mingled emotion of sympathetic regret, 
awe, and veneration, with which these exhibitions of piety 
and duty seldom fail to inspire the soul a nig Os 
_. 3 


se oT i Bd ASUS 2 
oe Aas 
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Commencing in the 
_ chancel, the most ancient 
monument is that of Ed- 
mund Lord Bray, and of 
gs, his son John Lord Bray; 
(jo it is an altar-tomb, now 
~ much defaced and. dilapi- 
dated, but was Ls onidinally ornamented with the effigies in 
brass of these two noble lords, and with escutcheons of 
their arms. According to Weever, there was the follow- 
| ing inscription in his ime:— | 


Of your Charitie pray for the ‘Soul of Rind eye € Knight, 
Lord Bray, cosin and heire to Sir Reginald oe aoe of the 
Garter.’ eri cs 


ae 


lee(( 
a aa 
3 t Jina anal 


Fae 


ad It is desirable: that some ee honld be adopted tc to exem 
umental inscriptions from the influence of time and chance 
have often thought that the following plan would be ad 
.the purpose. A printed copy of every inscription shoul 
ished at the expense of the individual who erects the mc 
. It should be posted into a book kept for that purpc 
This book should be deposited in the vestry, and the inser 0 
he cca seoonding to the dates. Zs : 
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Sir Edmund Bray, son of John Bray, enjoyed the 
greatest part of the estate whereof Sir aaa his uncle, 
died seised. 

This Edmund, by his testament, bearing date October 
18, 1539, having bequeathed his body to be buried at 
Chelsea, near the graves of John his father and his bro- 
ther Reginald, departed this life within a few months 
after. John, his son and heir, by his testament, bearing 
date November 17, 1557, bequeathed his body to be 
buried in Christian burial, constituting his mother sole 
executrix; and he, dying the very next day following 
without issue, was buried in the midst of the chancel of 


Chelsea, with his father and grandfather, under an high — 


tomb." 

The following curious account of the funeral of J ohn 
Lord Bray, is copied froin the original in the Heralds’ 
College :?-— 


-_ AN ORIGINAL.—The ‘ntyrement and buryall of the Right 
honable John Lord Braye, who depted this liefe within the late 
Blackfreyers in London, on 'Thursdaye the 18. of Novembre, 
at 3 of the clocke in the aftrenone, 1557, An. 4 & 5 Phi. & Mar. 
and was buryed at Chelseye in the myddest of the hyghe chaun- 
cell there, with his father and pupae nine undre one highe tombe 
there. 


Itm, he lefte behind hym his Ate Anne, daughtre to Fraun- 
cys Erl of Shrewisburye, then lyvinge, by whom he had no childe, 
and so died without issue, and made no will, but comytted thordre 
of all things to his mother, Daime Jane Braye, late re to a 
mond Lorde Braye. 


Tim, after the bodye was colde hyt was bowellid, cered, and 
coffend, and browght into the gireate chambre, where ‘it was leyd 


undre a table covered with a large pawle of blacke unwatered 


-chamblett, with a whyte crosse of the lyke, with 6 schocheons of 
his armes and his wiefe, wrought on Buckeram ; : sett thereon a 
crosse, 2 tapres and 4 other, al. the which still burned duringe 
his abode there, with contynewall watche, which was till Tues- 


~ daye the 23 of Novembre, about 8 of the clocke in the mornynge, 


that al things was in areadynes:, at which time he was conveyed 
‘to Chelsey as followeth—Fyrst, the crosse, and on eyther side 


the 2 whyte branches borne by two Clerks—then 24 Clerks and. 
8 prysts;—then Edward Merlyan, his hood on his head, bearing 
eee AN standerde ;—after hym S". Richard Wheytley and Sy ‘Richard es 


ciel Dugdale’s Baron. vol. ii. p.31E,. 2 Lysons’ Env. vol. i ii. AB 97. 
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Harrys, chapleyns, in theyre gownes and typpets ;—then Thomas 
Udall with the bannt. of Armes;—after hym Rudge Dragon, 
with the helme and creste ;—then Rychemonde, with the cote of 
armes ;—-and after him Garter ;—then the corpse as afore borne 
by 6 of his men, viz. Christopher Banks, George Vaux, George 
Stadley, Alexander Morley, Davye Morgan, and John Lackey ; 
and on thone syde went Frauncis Sawnders with the bann'.. of 
the trynyteye, and on thother syde Tryamor Smyth, with St. 
George, bothe of them havinge their hoodes on theyre heads — 
and along on both sydes were 18. stafle torchys, carried by 18 
poore men in black gownes. ‘Then next aftre the corpse, as 
chiefe morner, went Sr.George Broke, Knight of the Garter, 
Lorde Cobham,—after hym his son Mr. Thomas Broke, and Mr. 
Edmond Verney ,—then Mr. John Broke, and Mr. Thomas Lye- 
fylde; and laste, Mr. Edmonde Bray, ‘and Mr. Halshe; and 
aftre them all other comers; in which ordre they proceaded to 
the Bridge at the Blackfreers, where was 2 greate barges coverd 
with black, garnyshed with schoocheons, thone for the morners 


‘and gentlemen, thother for the body, quere, hatchments, and 
other. Where all things placed they rowyd uppé tyll they cam 


to Chelsey (alwaies that with the bodye afore thother) where 


they landed, and proceaded as afore tyll they cam to the Churche, 


where at the dore the body was recefyd, and then conveied into 
the quere, where in the myddest it was ‘sett upon Tressles, with 
dowble and barriers, stoles and Quyssheons for the morners 
coverd with blacke, garnyshed with schocheons, and in lyke 
manner was the chauncel and quere hangyd and garnishyd, and 


at every corner of the inner barryers stode a highe standing can- 


dle stycke gylte, with a great mayne tapre thereon, and on eche 
two Schoocheons of his armes. 

Then the bodye placed with the hatchements sett thereon, and 
all other things in ordre, Richemond herald bade the prayer as 
followeth: “‘ For the Soule of the Right honable Sir John Braye, 
Knight, late Lord Braye, of your charytie say a pr. nr.” which 
he bade at other tymes accostomyd, and then dyridge began, 
which ended masse of requiem began, durynge which tyme at the 


syde awltre were dyverse masses seid, and at magnificat; bene- 


dictus ; aftre the Gospell, and at libera me the person censyd the 


corps. ee , | 

Then at the offerynge, Mr. Garter, Rychemond, and Rudge 
Dragon. proceaded uppe before the chiefe morner, thother 6 
morners following him, where all onely he, offeryd the massepen- 
nye, a pecce of golde and returnyd to his place. Then Mr. Garter 


at thend of these, delyvered the cote of armes to Mr. Thomas 


Cobham and Mr. Verney, who, with Rychemond before them, _ 

offeryd the same, which Roudge Dragon at the pryst’s hands 
received, and placed on the awltre, and so they returnyd, goinge — 
uppe the north ile, and returninge down the south ile. Then Mr, 
Garter dd the target to Mr, John Cobham and Mr. Lyefylde, | 


Ot ares 
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who with Roudge Dragon before them in lyke ordre, offeryd the 
same, which Rychemonde placed on the awltre, and returnyd ;. -- 
Then Mr. Garter dd the swerde to Mr. Braye and Mr. Halshe, 
who with Rychemonde before them likewise offeryd the same, 
the hylte forwarde, which Roudge- Dragon placed on the awltre. 
—Then the 2 fyrste mourners agayne proceaded uppe with 
Roudge- Dragon before them, in all poynts as afore, and offeryd 
thelme and creste, which Rychemond placed on the,awltre, and 
so they returnyd to theyre places—and then the Lord Chiefe 
morner alone, with Rychemonde afore him, proceaded uppe and 
offeryd for himselfe, and aftre returnyd, and took hys place.— 
Then Mr. Thomas Cobham and Mr. Verney offered for them- . 
selfs and returnyd to theyre places.—And aftre them thother 4 
morners offeryd likewise for themselfs, 2 after 2,—and then all 
gentlemen and other that wolde: which offering fynished. the 
sermon began by Father Peryn, a black freer, “whose anthem 
was “Scio quia resurget in resurrectione in novissimo die,” 
whereuppon he declayred how Chryste raised Lazarus from 
deathe, seying howe he was a gentleman given to chyvalrie for 
the welthe of hys country, and so he seid that noble man which 
there laye deade was, in whose commendacion amonge many 
other things, he fynished his sermonde, which don, mass pro- 
ceeded till St. John’s Gospell, that the bannr. and standarde were 
offeryd, and aftre the body buryed, in which meane tyme eé 
libera me, the morners departed to theyre botts, and so to Lon- 
don to his seid howse to dynnr, where they and other dyned, 
which endyd, every man depted at theyre pleasure. And the 
morrowe the hatchments and banners were ait BES in the 

chauncell at Chelsey accordinglie.” 


The Paynter’s Chardge at the seid Boryall of te: Lord Braye. 


. Itm’ fer his standarde whys his crest of the Lyon | 
‘between two wyngs, powdered with the dunne 


croppe earyd connye and the brake, and his s. d. 

ere woorde ‘‘Sera comme a Dieu pigs + Pryce 33 4— 
= aA banner and armes, pryce ...ssc-ccssesesvegenesentes _ 260 8 
~~. Two banners of Seynts ...sccccccccsocecscsssencresracee 40 © 
A coote of armes...... © A sees sevenscevecsensccsepeceeseeee OS 4 
' A creste, carved and kylte.......s.seeeees eG: «« 10° 0 

“The mantels of blacke velvet, with gylte. knopps 

_ and sylke tassels...s.ssscesssessccscccrescerseeeeeess 13 4 

RAS A target seretens (benneseseedvse sas tecteer RO ‘go 
Six schoocheons in buckeram e++ ++++-+eeeess 10 0 
Two doz. in mettal at 15d the pece-++--+. ss+++. 30 0 
Four doz. in cooler at 10d the pece++++++++++-+ 40 0 
For 5 iron brasseS++eeseresesesececcoesseces 10 0 
Four black stayesecescessceseteeresvcccressss G4 i) 


Sum 131. Os. 8d. 


‘THE TOMB of SIR THOMAS MORE in CHELSEA CHURCH. 
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Against the south wall of the chancel is the monument 
of Sir Thomas More, erected by himself in the year 1532. 
The: tablet:on:which»the inscription is engraved is under 


~<a Tudor arch, the cornice of which is ornamented with 
~- foliage, and in the centre of it is his crest, viz. a moor’s 


head. “The spandrils of the arch are ornamented with 

‘branches. of the vine, and in the midst are his arms and 
those of*his first wife, and. on each: side are the arms of 
himself and his two wives: viz. — 


Arms—Quarterly J and 4 arg. a chevron engrailed between 3 


moor cocks, sab, crests and legs, gules. 2 and 3 arg. on a chev- 


rom between 3 unicorns’ heads erased sable, as many besants for 
More, impaling arg. a fesse az. between 3 colts’ full speed sable, 
_for Colt, the name of his first. wife. _. 
- More impaling ermine, a fesse checky or, and az. the arms of 
his last wife, Alice Middleton, a widow, whose maiden name is 
unknown. ee ae nts a wreath sab, and arg a moor’s head full- 
faced. . 


The follawine inscription, written by himself has been 
printed several times, but not correctly ; Lysons’ S copy 
is the most accurate: the space between the words hom- 

cidis and molestus is left blank on the monument ;: but, 

in a collection of Erasmus’s Tracts and Letters, printed 
~at Antwerp in 1534, in which the epitaph is given as it 

_ was sent to” Erasmus, aa os Thomas himself, the words 
hereticisque are inserted. She 


Anno 1582. SPiomabe ‘Morus Hebe Pondingriet, familia non. 
celebri, sed honest4 natus, in literis utcung ; ; versatus ; quum et 
causas aliquot annos juvenis egisset in foro, et in urbe sua pro — 
Shirevo jus dixisset, ab invictissmo rege Henrico octavo (cui uni 
regum omnium gloria prius inaudita contigit ut fidei defensor, 
qualem et gladio se et calamo veré prestitit, meritO vocaretur) 
adscitus in aulam est, delectusq; in consilium ; et creatus eques, 
Proquzstor primu, post Cancellarius Lancastriz, tandem Angliz 
miro principis favore factus est. Sed interim in publico regni 


senatu lectus est orator populi, preterea legatus regis nonnunqua 


 fuit, alias alibi, postremé vero Cameraci Comes et collegajunctus. 


principi legationis, Cuthberto Tunstallo tum Londinensi, mox 
Dunelmensi episcopo, quo viro vix habet orbis hodie quicquam 
eruditius, prudentius, melius. Ibi inter summos orbis christiani. 
monarchas rursus refecta foedera, redditamg; mundo diu deside- 
ratam pacem et latissimus vidit et legatus interfuit 


“Quem superi pacem firment faxintq ;- perennem,” 
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In hoc officiorum vel honorum cursu, quum ita versaretur ut 
neq; princeps optimus operam ejus improbaret neq ; nobilibus 
esset invisus, nec injucundus populo, furibus autem et homicidis 

molestus. Pater ejus tandem Johannes Morus eques 
et in eum judicum ordinem a principe cooptatus qui regius confes- 
sus vocatur ; homo civilis, suavis, innocens, mitis, misericors, 
zequus et integer, annis quidem, gravis, sed corpore plusquam 
pro etate vivido, postquam ed productam sibi vitam vidit, ut 


filium viderit Anglize Cancellarium, satis in'terra jam se moratum 
ratus, libens emigravit in Coelum. At tilius, defuncto patre, cui 
quamdiu superarat comparatus et juvenis vocari consueverat, et 
ipse quoq; sibi videbatur, amissum jam patrem requirens et 
editos ex se liberos quatuor ac nepotes undecim, respiciens apud 
animum suum coepit persenescere. Auxit hune affectum animi 
subsecuta statim velut adpetentis senj signum, pectoris valifudo 
deterior. Itaq; mortalium harum rerum satur, quam rem a 
puero pené semper optaverat, ut ultimos aliquot vite suze annos 
obtineret liberos, quibus hujus vitz negotiis paulatim se seducens 
future: possit immortalitatem meditari, eain rem tandem (si coeptis 
annuat Deus) indulgentissimi principis incomparabili beneficio, 

resignatis honoribus, impetravit: atq; hoc sepulchrum sibi, quod 
mortis eum nunquam cessantis adrepere quotidié commonefaceret, 

translatis huc prioris uxoris ossibus extruendum curavit. Quod 
ne superstes frustra sibi fecerit, neve ingruentem trepidus mortem 
horreat, sed desiderio Christi libens oppetat, mortemq; ut sibi 
non omnino mortem, sed januam vite feliciori inveniat : precibus 
eum pijs lector optime spirantem przcor, defunctumq; prosequere. 


Chara Thome jacet hic Joanna uxorcula Mori 
Qui tumulum Aliciz hunc destino; quiq; mihi, 
Una mihi dedit hoc conjuncta virentibus annis 
Me vocet ut puer et trina puella patrem. 
Altera privignis (que gloria rara Noverce est) 
Tam pia quam gnatis vix fuit ulla suis, 
Altera sic mecum vixit sic altera vivit 
Charior incertum est, que sit an illa fnit. — ‘ 
O! Simul, O! Juncti poteramus vivere nos tres _ 
Quam bené, si fatum religiog;. sinant. 
At societ timulus, societ nos, obsecro coelum 
Sic Mors, non potuit quod dare, vita, dabit. 


suit 


Thomas More, born in the city of London, of an honourable 
‘though not illustrious family, was yet very conversant in litera-. 
ture ; who after he had for some years, while young pleaded in 
the courts, and acted as judge in the sheriff’s court in the city, 
was summoned to Court by the invincible King Henry VIII. to 
whom alone of all kings, the unheard-of glory happened to be 
stiled Defender of the Faith, which honour he merited both by 
his pen and his sword; was chosen of the Council, knighted, and 
at first appointed Vice-Treasurer, then Chancellor of theDuchy 
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of Lancaster, and at length, by the great fayour of his sovereign, 
Chancellor of England. But previously he had been elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons, had several times been sent 
onembassys; and, lastly, in the embassy to Cambray, was joined 
as colleague and companion with Cuthbert Tunstall, at, that time 
Bishop of London, but.since of Durham, than whom the world 
has scarcely a more learned, prudent, or virtuous man. There 
he was present as an eiilassadon: and saw, with joy, leagues 
renewed, and peace, so long desired in the world, restored among 
the greatest monarchs of the Christian world. Which peace may 
Heaven confirm, and render lasting. While he thus was employed 
in a course of honourable duties, so that neither the best of 
princes could disapprove his labours, nor was he odious to the 
uobety, or disliked by the people, only feared by thieves, mur- 
erers 
His father, Sir John More, Knight, advanced by his sovereign 
to the rank of a Justice of the King’s Bench; a man, courteous, 
gentle, blameless, mild, merciful, just, and upright, aged, indeed, 
but active.in. body, having his life prolonged to see his son 
Chancellor of England, conceiving himself to have staid long 
enough upon earth, willingly departed to heaven. But the son, 
after his death, (to whom compared when alive he was called the 
young man, and seemed so to himself,) missing his absent father, 
and weighing in his.mind that he had four children and eleven 
grandchildren, began to grow old : a bad state of health succeed- 
‘ ing, another sign of old age, increased this opinion: therefore, 
'sated with mortal affairs, that which from his infancy he had 
prayed for, in his latter days to be at liberty, withdrawing him- 
self by degrees from the cares and business of this life, to “medi- 
tate on immortality ; ; that (if God should favour his endeavours) 
he obtained on resigning his honours, through the incomparable 
favour of his prince; and he caused this tomb to be erected for 
himself, having brought hither the remains of his first wife, that 
it might admonish him daily of his approaching death. Good 
Reader, I beseech thee that thy pious prayers may attend him 
while living, and follow him when dead; that he may not have 
done this in vain, nor trembling may dread the approach of death, 
but willingly for ‘Christ’ s sake undergo it; and that death to hint ; 
may not ‘be altogether death, but a door to everlasting life. 
For Alice and for Thomas More’s remains 
‘Prepar’d, this tomb Joanna’s form contains. 
One married young: with mutual ardour blest, 
A. ie a three fair girls’ our joy confest. 


1 After. tk was beheaded, his trunke was interred in Chelsey 
_ Church, near the middle of the south wall, where was some 
slight monument, erected, which being worne by time, about 1644, 
‘Sir John Lawrence, of ‘Chelsey, at his own proper costs and 


-chardges, erected to his memorie a handsome inscription — of eee 


marble. — Aubrey’s Lives e Eminent Men. vol. 2. P. 462. 
pe WOR. Yo. P 
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The other (no small praise) of these appear’d 
As fond as if by her own pangs endear’d. 
One liv’d with me, one lives; in such sweet strife, © 
Slight preference could I give to either wife. 
Oh! had it met heaven’s sanction and decree, 
One hallow’d bond might have united three : 
Yet still be ours one grave, one lot on high! 
~ Thus death what life denied us shall supply. AB 
_ Against the south wall, near the communion table, on 
‘a square ornamented slab, is the following inscription | in 
gilt letters :— ) | 
D.O. M.S. vy 4 
Elizabethz Eqvitis Theodori de: Mayerne Baronis Lies 
Albone filia Petri de Cavmont Marchionis: prey 
de Cvgnac, patre Henrico de Cavmont Marbhiohe ae 
de Castel Navth et Avo, Jacobo Nonpar de Cavmont 

Duce de la Force primo Francie Maresealo — 

_ Regiorum Exercitaum longvm imperatore 
Fertissimo fortunatissimo invictissimo nati _ 
Uxori dulcissime; lectissime, charissima — | 
xvi'o- post nuptias mense acerbo erepta fato oo 
Conjvx in amoris inconcussi et eB ; 

_ Fidei monumentum moerens posuit eae 
‘Obiit x° Julii. MDCLIII. in Pago Cheléey ju juste . 
. Levees vixit annos xX. menses Vi. die i iii. sae ae 
Resurget BL Up nses, Ge 
“Zuv Oew. 


Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth, donee of Sir * Theodore 
Mayerne, Kniglit, Baron of Albona, the dearest and. best beloved 
wife of Peter de Caumont, Marquis of Cugnac, (son of Henry de 
‘Caumont, Maryuis. of Cugnac, and grandson of James Nonpar de 
Caumont, Duke de la Force, First Marshal of France, for many 
years a most valiant, fortunate, and invincible commander of the 
-Royal Armies) snatched away by cruel death sixteen months 
after her marriage. Her sorrowful husband, as a proof of his 
unshaken love and inviolate faith, has erected this. monninert. 


London, aged 20 years, 6 months, “at 3 days. ah 
She will rise again with God’s permission. . 


- F 


ame: Marquis de Cugnac was of a Protestant family, 


Psnioue in the reigns of Henry IV., Lewis XIII. and 
XIV. This nobleman, perceiving ‘by the intrigues of 


ee Cardinal Richelieu and his successor Mazarine, ‘that the 


- Hugonots were to be EDS France, took. refuge in 


gies of him an 
side of an. altar, and his wife and daughter on the other. 
1 Bowack’s Antiquities of Middlesex, p. 16. 


2 Le Prétre alloit en suite au coté droit de intck: sulyi Se ita ase 
_ ere, qui se tenoit debout jusqu’a-ce que le célébrant, lui fit signe de 


- SEDILE. ” TAaahe. QV1 


England, aid brought with him a fortune sufficient to sup- 
port the rank which he held in that kingdom. 


In the south wall of the 
chancel, near the altar, was 
usually placed the Sedile, a 
seat for the use of the priest 
at certain intervals during the 
celebration of the Mass ;? it 
is frequently under a beauti- 
ful subdivided arch,. inriched 
with butresses, with finials, 
&c. The following directions 
_ for its use occur in a missal, 
“sprinted at Paris in 1515, 
|“ Secundum usum Sarum.” 
In the general rubric to the 
Mass, are these words *‘Quo 
Hi; facto. Sacerdos et sui ministri 
\\ in sedibus paratis se recipient 
jet expectent usque ad Gloria 
‘| in Eccelsis.” And in therubric 
of instructions for Saturday 
before. Easter, ‘‘ Finitis ora- 
_tionibus exuat Sacerdos cas- 

ulam et in sede sua Juxta 
| it ‘ altare se reponat, cum dia- 
on 


} os RTM MUTE) = | 


rn i 


Aufl a ATH cono et sub-diacono. - 


: So fe this Church was ‘yebuilt, in 1667,, this ancient | 
panna ie ornament and many. others. were removed, ees 


‘and nota vestige of them now remains. 

Against the north wall of the upper oftitbel4 is athe 
monument of Thomas Hungerford, Esq., having the efh- 
1d his two sons in armour kneeling on one 


s’asseoir. — Voyages Liturgiques de France, p. 283. dae \ 
P Q 
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The entablature is supported by three Corinthian pillars, 
resting on pedestals, with the following inscription: = 

Here lieth the bodie of Thomas Hungerford of Chelsey, in the 
County of Middlesex, Esquier, the second sonne of Robert Hun- 
gerford the elder of Cadname in the County of Wilts, Esquier, 
which hath served King Henry the 8 in the rometh of Gentleman 
Pencioner, and was with his Majestie at the wining of Bologne, ! 
and King Edward 6 at Mussleboroughe Field,? besides Quene 
Mary and Quene Elizabeth, in their affaires, being of the age of 
LX X _ yeres; who had to wife Ursula Maidenhead, the oe 
of the Lady Sands, An®° Dom. 1581. 


On the Cornice, over their heads, is the following :— - 
In thee have I trusted, let me “never be confounded. ics 


Arms.—Quarterly 1 and 4 sab. two bars Arg.in chief 3 dite: 
Adopted by the Hungerfords, one of whom married an heiress of 
the family of Fitzjohn of Heytsbury. 2 and 8 per pale indented 
gules and vert, a chevron or, an ancient coat of Hungerford 
quartering 1 az. 3 garbs az. banded gules, a chief or, for Peve- 
rell. 2 quarterly 1 and 4 erm. lion ramp. Gules, crowned or, 
within a border engrailed ‘sab. bezanty for Earl of Cornwall. 2 
and $ or, a saltier ingrailed sab. for Botetourt. — 


It is probable that this gentleman came to reside in 
Chelsea in consequence of his connection with the Sands 
family ; his lands are frequently mentioned in the records 
of the manor. 

“Against the north wall (on the right of Hiniverford’s 
monument) are oval tablets of white marble to the me- 
mory of the Family of the Rev. J. ‘Rush, Minister of this 
Church. 7 


In the Centre Vault ‘beneath, 
Resteth the Dear Remains of 
Montague, 


t The Reader may see a very full account of the siege of 
Boulogne, in a Journal of it extant in Ryther’s Foed. tom. 13. P- 52. 
Herbert, p. 245, and Rapin, vol. 1. p- 840... 

2 The Scots having refused to give their Qual eer sn Mary Stuart, in 
‘marriage to young King Edward, to whom she had been promised, 
the Protector entered Scotland with an army of 18,000 men, and 
coming up with the enemy, who were double his number, at Mus- 
selburgh, on the 10th of September 1547, he attacked them with 

great bravery, killed above ten thousand of them, took fifteen. 
hundred prisoners, and obtained over them a complete. pee ss 
Robertson’s Scotland, v, 1, Be 108, tens: $ He v. Bp wo 
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Second Son of the Reverend 
John Rush and Honour, his Wife : 
He died February 13: 1808, 
Aged 14 Days. 


Farewell, sweet innocent; a flower too fair 

To bless thy anxious parents’ tender care : 

Too bright thy bloom for us on Earth to view ; 
We gaz’d! admir’d! we wept, and bade adieu ! !! 
Return’d thee back to Heaven’s illumin’d sphere, 
To bloom for ever as an Angel there. 


This ‘ainall tablet 
is sacred to the memory of 
‘Henry, son of 
John and Honour Rush. 
His dear remains are deposited 
in the same vault 
with his brother Montague, 
March 12, 1812, 
aged 21 RL days. 


_ To the memory of 
Honour Rush, formerly Chambers, 
Akt died in childbed of her tenth child, 
aged 37 years, 
Leaving a disconsolate Husband 
and eight infant Children to deplore 
. Their irreparable loss. 
Also » 
Lies interred in the same vault, 
George Lee Rush, 
~ Her infant son, who lived only 
“ - Six weeks after ‘his dear Mother, 
And departed this life, Noy. the 28th, 1814, 
| Aged 12 weeks and 3 days. 


In the same vault, by the side of 
Her dear relations, lieth the remains of 
Miss Eliza Chambers, | 
“Who departed this life on the second day of 
‘March 1818, in the 34th year of her age. 
The above is recorded as a'small but sincere 
_ token of regard to her memory, __ 
y lier brother, the Rev. John Rush, 
Cura te of this Parish, and with whom 
sia She resided seventeen years. 


am Against the south wall, above the Monument of Sir | 
Ray The eodore Mayerne’s ee isa ee of white marble, fe 
— with: the teh Sere to i a1 


3 
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Near this Spot 
Lie the revered Remains of Mrs. Jane Rush, Widow, 
Relict of the late Rev. Montague Rush, B.D. 
of Heathfield, Hants, 

Daughter of the Rev. John Baker, M.A, 

of Ichester, in the county of Somerset. 
- Died August 31,1815, aged 71 years. 

~Her first. Hyshand was Captain William Toovey, _. 

. | who by will inherited the name and estates of = 
... .Genl. Hawley, of West Green, Hants. tee ous 
This tablet i is erected by her sorrowing Children, = * | 

Asa Memorial of the constant attention and ea ly 
Affection they ever : 

Experienced from the kindest and best of Mothers: 

On the north wall, also, are the monuments of Maria, 
daughter of William Buckby, si aaah at. Law, 1733, 
and of Anne Skinner, 1756. 

‘Against the east wall is an elegant monument ‘com- 
posed of two urns, a pleasing specimen of his art, of 
white marble, to the memory “of Lucy Smith and Anne 
Wilton, two sisters, 1781, daughters of Wilton the Sta-. 
tuary, by whom this monument. was executed. paticoutt’ 

The altar-piece is very plain, formed by an obtuse 
arch ornamented .with foliage, &c. In the centre is 
painted the Decalogue ; while the north side displays the 
camp of Israel, and the south Moses on the mount, 
receiving the two tables of the Law. 

The form of the communion table is not Laced 
either from the heathen altars or even from that of the 
Jews in the Temple; but as the Eucharist was instituted 
by Jesus Christ at supper and upon a table, the modern 
altar is made in the same form and called the communion ; 
table. About the year 1633, the communion table in © 
churches began to be placed altar-wise, after the pattern — 
of cathedrals, which were called Mother Churches.’ ” 

Against the north wall of the lower chancel, on a square 
marble tablet, is the following inscription ; 

Hic prope situm est. corpus | a 
dogeaeial viri et de literis optime meriti_ 
- Adami Littleton, S.T.P. 


a deen Regii_ Canonici 
‘Westmonasterionsis 


: ik cenrilis Hist. rele pt 2. P- 206. “Spelnans "loa Vets 


a2 


(itd. 


VS, 


i 


Wie 
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Hujus ecclesie per spatiam 
XXIV annorum rectoris 
. omnibus hujus parochiz incolis 
unicé chari; 
__e stirpe antiqua et venerabili, ieee 
Obiit ultimo die Junii 1694. 
Anno zetatis suze 67. 


Near this place lies. the body of the most eae and most in- 
genious Adam Littleton, $.T.P. a King’s Chaplain, and a Pre- 
bend of Westminster, Rector of this Church for the space of 24 
years; much beloved by all his Parishioners; descended from an 
ancient and respectable family. He died the B0th pee of June, 
1694, in the 67th year ofhis age. 


For an account of flan eminent “Divine, see the 
memoirs of the Rectors. 


On the east wall, on plain marble slabs: eee 


Sacked to the memory of Martha Denyer, died Jan. 18, 1795. 
John oe died Jan. 6, 1806; and Eliz. Denyer, 
| oo 6, 1824. 


Thomas I Hurd, a Post Captain in the Navy and H iftoaraptors 
| to the Navy, died April 29,1723. __ 


_ Frederica, the ies of Capt. Sam. Hurd, of the Grenadier - 
Guards, died Dec. 18, 1824.. Fo j 


ght ge Holl, Bs. .. Surveyor & Rechitect to the Nav | Beard) 


» died Nov. 22, 1828, aged 58. 


Pie the north aisle and lower chancel is a alae 
monument raised in the form of an arch open at both 


sides, about ten feet in height, ornamented with roses, 
branches, and fluted carving. This was probably erected 
to the memory of Richard Gervoice, Sheriff of London, 
who died in 1557; but the greater part being concealed 
by pews, there is no inscription visible, but the following 
in memory of his son on the inside of the western 


 pillar:— 


) 5 Rh “‘Virtutis Laus Premium. 
. Richardi, Lector, Gervoisi funera cernis, 
Una hic parte svi corpore nempe jacet. 
See Jurisconsultus Jus mortis non fugit atre ; 
7 ‘Jus habet in juvenes, Jus habet ing. senes., 


rib as 
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Omnes illa rapit, nullo discrimine szvit, 
Serius aut citius mors traculénta venit . 

Illa furens juveénis. juvenilia fila resolvit : 
Annis, ah! juvenis mente erat iste senex. 
Hunc super astra tulit vite constantia mortis, 

Exitus et vere réligionis. amor. 
Hii vita fuit Christus; mors optima lucrum : 
Mortuus ergo suis vivit at ille Deo. 


Obiit 6°. Die Feb. 
A*®, Dni 1563. 


Praise the Reward of Virtue. 


Of Richard Gervoice here the site behold! 

His mortal part, his dust, these stones enfold. 

This lawyer did the law of death obey, 

That law o’er infaney and age bears sway; 

Or soon or late consigning to the tomb, 

To all alike its equal mandates come : © 

The tenderest ties unloos’d confess its rage.— 

His years though few, his thoughts were “worthy ages 

Throughout Life’s varying scenes inur’d to rise, 

His constant virtue rests above the skies; 

Dead though he be, his deeds of note remain : 

For him to live was Christ, to die was gain. |. 
Arms.—Sab. a chevron between three birds or, for Gervoice 

impaling quarterly 1 and 4 Sab. a chevron between three Spears’ 

heads or, within a bordure Gales. 2 and &. Azure three beacons 

burning or. 3 


On a pillar, near the preceding, is that oi Baldwin 


Hamey, M.D. with the following inscription :-— 
Sitiendo. 3 
M.S. ‘ie 
In ipso Ecclesiz Adyto. | 
Sub lato marmore juxta. deponitar an 
Balduinus Hamey, M.D. pig 
Academia Lugdunensis Batavoruu ; tele 
Oxoniensis Anglorum : / 
- Collegiique Medicoram Londinensis ota 
Deliciz decus et desiderium 
Eruditorum olim asylum 
-Facultatis lumen. - 
Vera encyclopedia 
_ Exanimo—. 
Phil Evangelicus Medicus. 
‘ » Anglus. 
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| ‘Radulphus Palmer 9 obiit, An®, ztatis 76. 
ar, & Soc. Med. Templi  Restauratie salutis 
" pronepos pié prea, M.DCLXXVI. 


‘Awuie Geant a fesse Or, in chief a Roebuck current ot the 
Second, in base 3 mullets of 6 points Arg. 


On the same pillar, underneath the preceding, is 
the following, to the memory of his relation and 
goatee | 


To the memory , 
of Ralph Palmer of Little Chelsea, Esq. 
And Alice his wife: 
he was a near relation to Dr. Hamey ; 
and, after his example, 
a kind benefactor to this Church. 
he died Feb. 1, 1715. aged 80; 
She the 14th Sep: 1708, aged 75, 
and were here interred. 


——— 


Arms.—Arg. 3 Palmers staves sable, the heads, rests, and ends or, 
for Palmer, quartering. 1 Hamey as before, 2 arg. a fesse 
sab. in chief a demi lion rampant gules in base, 3 mullets az. 
and impaling gules, a chevron between 3 boars’ heads erased 
arg. | 


On the west side of the same pillar is the following ; 


Henry Powell, Esq. 
be ge this life December 8, 1752, aged 77, 
and is here interred, 
in hopes of a blessed Resurrection, 
near the remains of Elizabeth his Wife, 
who + was a most excellent Woman, and died. April 28, 1726. 
He was a complete Gentleman 
- and a good Christian; 
he was likewise blessed with power and wealth, 
oSapie he ety exerted in the service of the Widow 
and Fatherless; 
And, in a long attendance ‘on his Sovereign, 
he behaved with the highest honour and fidelity, 
and never abused the great confidence reposed in him. 
In gratitude to the best of Parents, this Monument 
was erected, by their eldest daughter, Elizabeth Powell, 
wie died ie a unde 1774, meee 62. 


is ‘Bue page 146. 
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ASRS —Quarterly 1 and 4. Gules a Lion rampant. segue or, 
“2 and 3 arg. 3 boars’ heads couped sab. for Powell of Shrop- 
. shire, impaling arg. a fesse between 3 etoils of 6 points AZ. 


ett the south wall of the lower chancel are tablets 
to.the memory of Hugh Stafford, of the County of De- 
von; 1729, and. Edward: Stanley, Esq., of Dalgarth, 
Cumberland, 1751. On the floor are the: tombs“of 
Thomas: Putland, Esq., 1723, and Nicholas Ray, Esq., 
1788.,, 

Near these i is an oval tablet, in memory of three children 
of George A.. Drummond, A. M. Prebendary of York... 

On a neat marble tablet : 


Juxta sehelintns cineres 
: Anne Bridge : 
In cujus Memoriam. hanc tabulam posnit 
Filius ejus amantissimus |. 
| Bewick Bridge ., | 
“Divi Petri Collegii apud Cantabrigienses 
>) 1 Socius. 
Obiit VIt. Dec. A.D. M-DCCC. Vit. 
_ Aitatis sue LXXX, | 


- At the bottom of the chancel, being the entrance into 
ihe vault of the Cheyne family, was the following. in- 


scription :— 
an Sepultaram 
-Lectissimze Foeminz 
Conjugis. suz dilectissimee 
Pientissine Heroine Domine Jane. 
Excellentissimi Domini Gulielmi Ducis de Novo Castro 
)“Filiz Natu Maxime . 
Fato non ita pridem’ functi 
Suumque paritér ipsius & lucrum  _ 
(Quum mortem oppetierint) 
Subterraneum isthuc cinerum eeua iter eee 
, Carolus Cheyne Armiger © 
Hujusce Manerii de Chelsey 
(Cui emendo dos ampla conjugis subsidinm presbuit) 
Dominus 
vai Pag. | . Extruendum curavit — 
bps sh | Et eg: tertio Kalendarum Novembris J saw WoT 
en teiian apt: Anni Salutis 1669. wiiiissicr asokt 
. M. L. sacravit.. . ery 
2 ee bage oro, Deus optime, maxime, 
_Ut hy Nas perfruaretur heic sepeliendi: *  °' "9" 
SLO | ASTOLO das omnis Caro resurgat tt 
- Amen. Amen. sabrswipande el 
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"Charles Cheyne, Esq., Lord of this Manor of. Chelsea, which 
was purchased by the rich dowry of his wife, erected this burial 
place for his most excellent wife, the Lady Jane Cheyne, eldest 
daughter of William Duke of New ciaile, not long deceased, and 
for his own use, when he shall die. It was Gannendatany the 
third day of the calends of November, 1669. I beseech thee, 
Almighty God, that she may te rest here fill the resurree: 
tion of all. flesh. Amen. sda? 


‘Over the nave are suspended. the colours of ihe two 

battalions of the Queen’s Royal Volunteers, which ‘were 
placed. here on the disbandment of the regiment. © “Ona 
tablet’is the following inscription in gilt letters: 
_ “ These banners, presented by her Majesty Queen cidtotte; 
to her own Royal Regiment of Volunteers, on the 3d day of 
- January, 1804, at a time when the country was threatened with 
invasion by an inveterate enemy,” are deposited by them in this 
church in the year 1814; as'‘a memorial of her most gracious 
favour to the inhabitants of this’ pariell, Tae "their zeal, loyalty, 
-and ea aap aus 

«JOHN ROLLS, pp gal ch vivdors” 
JOSEPH aA Ye) Yep nwancens. 


The two. handsome. brass chandeliers, which formerly 
adorned the nave, had each an inscription as follows:— 
This. tow. bransches. is. a. gift. to. the, 

Parish. Church. of. Schelsey. by. 
Thomas. Frankling. and. Ester. his. 
wif, ano. Domny. 1693. 


| West Branch. 


“This is a gift, to Chelchey Church 
_ December 1692. .T. E, F. 


On Wednetiaay night, the 27th of Wébotibenct 1897, 
this church was sacrilegiously broken into,,and the fol- 
lowing articles were stolen ; viz. two plated flaggons, two 
plated” chalices, two plated salvers, a blue ‘cloth cover- 
ing for the’ communion table, and’ a table ‘cloth and 
napkin for the same; a crimson cushion and hanging — 
for the pulpit, the brass. branches from the pulpit, and 


those from the chandeliers in'the middle aisle. And on_ ae 


Thursday night, the first of February following, the 
church was again broken into, and robbed of the chan- 


deliers, the brass curtain-rods, and. the cushions from tse 


es churchwardens’ and overseers’ pews. 
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“A reward of one hundred pounds was offred: by the 
Secretary of State, and seventy pounds by the parish, 
for the discovery of the robbers, who were soon after 
taken, tried, and convicted at the Old cere and con- 
demned to be transported for life. 

The pulpit is in form hexagonal, and is composed of 
oak, divided into pannels, and ornamented with carved 
foliage and fruit; the sounding board is in the same 
handsome style. The Bishops, in primitive times, 
preached standing, upon the steps of the altar. After- 
wards it was found more convenient to have a pulpit 
erected for that purpose. It was originally called ssi! ga 7 
and stood in the midst of the nave.’ 

ei flat stone, in the middle aisle, is thus aideribed —" 

In Memory of Mr. J ohn Hutchins, late of this Parish, 
died Feb. 8, 1762, aged 67. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hutchins; Wife of the above, 
who departed this Life, Dec. '7, 1762, aged 64 Years. 


Lawrence Cuareu.——This chapel is probably co- 
eval with the first endowment of the church, and was 
built by the Lord of the Manor, whose mansion-house 
stood for ages near it on the north side, the site of 
which is now occupied by ‘Lawrence Street; and the 
old manor house was pulled down by Henry the Eighth, 
who built another in Cheyne Walk. This chapel was 
many years ago in the possession of Mr. Offley, who 
bequeathed it to Col. Needham, of whom it was 


: bought in the year 1789, with | part of the east side of 


Lawrence Street, to which it is’an_ appendage, by gis 


__ Lewer, the present proprietor. 


Against the north wall of ‘this. chapel is the, monu- 
ment of Thomas Lawrence, Esq., father of Sir John 


= Lawrence, on which are represented himself, his three 


as: Vox Ecclesia Pulpitum, ubi conciones habentur: vel. sug- 


a gestus ubi Evangelica leguntur. Non ab ambiendo quod intran- 


tem ambit, ut Walafrido Straboni visum est, quod et Meursium 
adduxit, ut vocabula inter Grecobarbara rejiceret: nec ut alii 
volunt quod ab ambabus partibus gradus habet: sed amo +8 ap- 
 Basty ascendere, unde montium ascensus Aunts eit sive ae 
bare eminentior aun et sae gradus seu scale. 


Spelman. Glos. Voe. | 
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sons, Elizabeth his wife, and six daughters, all kneeling. 
On the cushion on which Mrs.-Lawrence kneels are two 
babes, wrapped up close to the chin, with their faces only 
visible. The cornice’ is supported by three Corinthian 
fluted columns. Underneath are the following lines :-- 
The yeares wherein I lived were fifty-fower, 
October twenty-eight did end my life. 
Children five of eleven God left in store, . - 
Sole comfort of theyr mother and my wife. 
. The world can say what I have been before, 
~~ Whai I am now, examples still are rife : 
| Thus Thomas Lawrence spekes to tymes ensving, | 
_ That Death is sae and Aye is’ past reneving. 


“On the same: wall is the. monument ek Sarah. Colvile, 
: AS. ogee Esq., and wife ot 


in the Isle of Ely. 2) rom 


oe oath a seared @nablotne wiiols. jipports 
liment. The soffit of the cornice is decorated with 
clouds, stars, and a dove; and on the edge of the cor- 


nice is a passage of Scripture, (1 Corinth. c. 15. v. 52.) 
Between the pillars is. e Heir oie of a eee 
D a winding-s er 
‘cnt s 


to the blessed memory of that 
- Unstained: Copy and rare. Example 
3 at all Virtue, 
| Sarah, 
“Wife to Richard Colvill, of N ree 
In the Isle of Ely, in the County 
_ of Cambridge, Esq., 
Daughter of Thomas Lawrence of Iver, 
In the County of Bucks, who, in the 40th year 
of her age, received a glorious reward 
ee of her constant Piety ; 
age ore "Being the happy mother of 8. sons s and 2 daughters. on 


THE ‘LAWRENCE’ CHAPEL, |: 


oe) Wonder not, Reader, ‘how this:stone « ise 
4 1 Shou’d: be so smooth and pure ; Girals 's ‘one sae 

~ foe oDhat lies: within; by: whose fair hight: oil} nit 

It shines so clear and looks so bright— 

The-carver’s art:could only give: ; et et 

A form, butnot the’ power to live ; pale, Ged 

Nor shallit-ever lose its grace ©) erie fad f 

“Till she arrive and leave:the place 3.0)» 0» »¥ 

» For-loss-of whom the mournful urn) 409.5) 7 

Shaki fire, and: to cinders turn.) =< 

clad b'dyndint od Obit 17 April 16314. 4 


Arms. ee his ‘ation rampant arg. ‘and a label of three points 
. gules for, Colvill, of the Isle of: Ely,. quartering 1_or, 3 
chessrooks gules and ar g.an ancient coat quartered: ‘by the 
’ Colvill’s tem. Edward III. and 2 argent on a bend sabi@ 
get for Pinchbeck and impaling Lawrence, © x BML beib 


reli a large ornamented tablet of black’ Watble, 
against the east wall, is the following Inscription to the 
memory of Sir J ohn Lawreneg, Bart., of tren 3 in the 
Coney aft Hacks at act jo fh cere 


~ Sacred to the meniory 
Of Sir John Lawrence, late of Iver, 

- In the County of Bucks, Knight and: Baronet, 
Who married Grissel, the Daughter and Cohen, 
_ of Gervase Gibbon of Berenden, by whom 

“He had issue seven sons, and four Mo beak? 
He died the thirteenth of Nov ember, 1638, 
. Aged fifty years. 


- When bad men dye, and turn to their last tea, PEO 
- What stir the poets and engravers keep; P PSEGig 
Try a feigned skillto pile themupaname  .——._..; 

_. With terms of Good, and Just, out-lasting fame : | 
~ Alas! poor men, such most have need of ! stone - | oe 
And epitaphs; the Good, indeed, lack none, — tags i 


> Their own true works enough do give of aotyc yin 
_. Unto their names, which will. survive all ose fe BF 
Such was the man lies here, who doth partake 


| és Of verse and stone, but ’tis for fashion’ B'SOKO. jy So 
Ehanis, aéieien ‘a cross riiguly gules on a chief azure, 3 Joopalnds’ 
_ heads or, for Lawrence with the arms of Ulster, . impaling 
! sab. a lion FREP, guard. between 3 eseallops, or, for Gibbon. 


On the floor of the chapel, on a black ‘marble’ slab, | 


Peso 


‘now Saiged obliterated, is hs Neco Inscription: -— 


fates! ilis ules Pare BT 
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Sacred to the memory of Henry Laurence, Turkey mar- 
chant, youngest sonne of Sir John Laurence, Knt.and Baronet, 
who dyed i in the 30". yeare Pe his age the i of: Metoter, 1661..- 


— —— 


Here rests ye weary’ Marchant, having tridé 
And finding this world’s; traffick vain delite ” 
That empty trifle, now hee’s gone to trade. © 
In th’ other world for gaines which never fade ; : 
Thence you shall see when he acquits this urne 
Of everlasting Crownes a brave returne : 

The stock of goodness he imbark’d batire. 


ay Psa ps him there an hundred-fold, and more. 


: oe hati tablet to the memory of Margaret, the wife 
of: Henry Hewit, died January 7, 1769; Henry Hewit 
died May 27, 1771. 


A marble tablet to the memory of the wife of Edward 
Read, Esq., who died January 21, 1792; he died April 
Q; 1812. 


Against the wall of the north aisle is ene the stately 
monument of Lady Jane Cheyne, which consists of a 
semicircular temple, the. facade supported by two Co- 


_ rinthian columns: of Scagliola marble, rising from a 
plinth and pedestals, with a proper entablature, sur- 


mounted by an elliptical pediment; the tympanum of 
which is ornamented with scroll work and foliage, and 
the soffit of the upper cornice consists of pannels, with | 
rosettes and foliage, and dentals, with pendant gutte 
placed alternately. ‘To give the latter a resemblance of 
their original intention, the base of the pediment was 
justly decreased in. width in the centre.” From acrotini 
at the shoulders rise flaming urns, and in the centre is a 


tichly ornamented cross.» In the interior of this’ temple 


is a large black sarcophagus, resting on pedestals of 
Scagliola marble: On this sarcophagus is represented 


3 ‘Lady Cheyne jn white marble, lying upon her left 


4 tee) 
eh 
ie 


‘side, and reclining upon a tasselated cushion, and 
‘holding a book ; at her feet lies a coronet.. This monu- 
“ment was elewdted’ by the celebrated ‘Bernini, and cost 
five hundred pounds. 


The figure of Lady. Cheyne, as ‘represented, is void of 


ee and, in my humble opinion, the sculptor has failed 
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in producing a happy resemblance of the human form; 
in other respects the whole monument must be con- 
sidered as a chef d@@uvre of art. 

The following Inscription is on the back fe: re 
monument, in gilt letters :—— 


M.S. 

Pientissime et sanctissime heroine 
“Nee tam avitis imaginibus quam psaprin 
Virtutibus illustris 
- Domine Jane Cheyne 
Excmi, Dui. Gulielmi Ducis de Novo-Castro 

Filiz ex tribus natu maxime 
Caroli Cheyne Armigeri 
Conjugis dilectissimz desideratissime 
De qua nihil unquam doluit nisi de mortua 
ex qua tres optime spei liberos suscepit, 
Elizabetham, Gulelmum, 
& venustam Deo Catharinam, 
Intra paucas a morte matris menses 
Fato functam. 
Inter cetera Charitatis opera 
- Tectum huic Ecclesize 
Densis trabium ordinibus compingendum 
“(Quod jam Deo gratia effectum est) 
Paulo ante mortem tanquam ex legato dedit | 
Vita curriculum qua. pietate & patientia 
Transegerat peregrit VIII°. id. Octob. 
Salutis M:DC.LXIX. 
Anno | is XLVIII. 
Conjugii XV. 
Quo toto prope tempore hanc Viciniam priesens 
Nobilitavit, beavit; | 
Jacet una cum filiola Catharina - | 
Intra Ganccllos in medio conditorio sepals 
Sub ipsa Sacra. mensa. FY 


ait to the memory of the most pious and religious heroine, 
Lady Jane Cheyne, not so famous for her noble descent as for her 
virtues ; the eldest of three daughters of the most excellent Prince 
William Duke of Newcastle, the most dear and beloved wife of 
Charles Cheyne, Esq., who never grieved him but in her death, 
by whom he had three children of great promige, Elizabeth, Wil- 
liam, and Catharine, who died some few months after her mother. 
Among many other works of charity, she bequeathed, as her last 
legacy, a new roof to this chureh (which, by the grace of God, is 

_ now finished.) The course of this life, which with piety. and pa- 
_ tience she passed through, was finished the eighth day of .Octo- 
_ ber, in the year of -our ‘Lord. 1669; of her age, 48; and, of her 
ie, 15. For the greatest: “1 of her life this ane she — 
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honoured with her presence and made happy. She lies buried 
with her daughter Catharine, in a vault between the two chancels 
under the Communion Table. 


On the Sarcophagus, under the figure of Lady Jane 
Cheyne, is the following ee pea, in gilt letters :— 
M.S | 


Caroli Cheyne 
Vicecomitis de Newhaven.in Regno Scotiz 
-Hujus.manerii de Chelsey Domini 
Qui hoc monumentum in memoriam 
Domine Jane Uxoris prime 
Dilectissime annos abhine viginti novem 
Extruxerat ac nunc demum ipse 
(Heu nimium citd) demortuus 
Et juxta conjugem suam (prout testamento 
| Suo designaverat) in eodem conditorio 
Sepultus und cum illa beatam resurrectionem 
Prestolatur..Obiit 30 die Junii 
Anno Domini 1698 - 
/Etatis 74 
- Sacred to the memory of Charles Cheyne, Viscount New- 
haven, of the kingdom of Scotland, Lord of this Manor of Chelsea, 
who erected this monument to the memory of the Lady Jane 
Cheyne, his first wife, who died twenty-nine years since; and 
now he himself (alas too soon) lies buried in the same vault, (as 
he ordered by his last will,) - with her expects a blessed 


_ resurrection: 


_ He departed this life the 30 of June, 
of our Lord 1698 
In the Year ee his age 74. 
On a black marble stone against the wall, near the 
monument. of Lady Cheyne, on the right :— 


Here, underneath, 
Lies what was mortal of James Buck, Esq. 
Who departed this life, Dec. 21st in his ; 
Climacterical (to wit) in the 63d year of his age. é 
Arms.—Per fesse wavy arg. and sab. 3 bucks’ attires fixed” to 
_ the scalp counterchanged, on a canton az, a cup or, for Buck 


impaling arg. a chevron between 3 bucks sab. for Rogers of _ 


Richmond, Surrey. 
On a marble tablet, near Lady Cheyne’s monu- 


ment :— 
- Richard Guildford, he died 16 Nov. 1680, 
and also his two wives, Abigail and Elizabeth. 
He gave to this Parish for ever a yearly sum of ten pounds, 
to be distributed on the 5th of December, the day of his wedding 


with his wife Elizabeth. 


rt Sp “loa vg ai erected this rronnmente 2 Bot 


vol I <i phl eee: 
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On a marble tablet :— | 
Jeannet, the wife of Alex. Hamilton, 
9th of September, 1716. 


On a marble Sarcophagus :— 
Near this spot 
are deposited the Remains of 


HENRY RAPER, ESQ. 
Born 16, October, 1717; 
Died May 11", 1789, 
and of his Wife 
KATHARINE RAPER, 
Born 9*, January, 1735; 
Died Nov. 12. 1823, 
To whose memory 
This tablet is erected by Filial respect and affection. 


FONT. , 
fp At the west end of 
* this aisle stood the 
; old Font, of which 
nothing now remains 
but the cover, sus- 
pended from the ceil- 
ee ing and surmounted 
| with an eagle. In the 
primitive times Fonts 
were not placed in 
churches, for the cus- 
tom was to baptise in 
rivers; but this prac- 
tice was discontinued 
through persecution, 
and ‘private houses 
‘were chosen for their 
reception. In more 
peaceable times Fonts 
were established near 
the church in a little 
building purposely ap- — 
pointed ; afterwards 
leave was given to 
- erect them in the 
church-porch, and at © 
last, about the sixth — 
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century, they were placed inside the church, and were 
kept sealed up, under lock and key, and the water was 
changed every seventh day. Wheresoever they stood 
they were held in the highest veneration: St. Athanasius 
- complains sadly of impiety in his time, such as was never 
heard of even in war, “ that men should set fire to 
churches and fonts.” At first there were several fonts 
in each baptistry, because they baptised.a number of per- 
sons atonce. ‘These baptistries were only established in 
cities where bishops resided, but afterwards parish 
churches were allowed to have fonts for the more com- 
modius administration of this ceremony.’ . 

_ Against the west wall is a book-case, containing a large 
folio Bible, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, a folio Common 
Prayer Book, and the Homilies of the Church of Eng- 
land, each secured with a chain. 

On the left of the great western entrance is the follow- 
ing inscription on an elegant marble tablet : 


In the Vault of this Chancel is deposited the Remains of Mary 
Anne Alice Bayley, who departed this life on the 17th of 
February 1828, aged forty-five. She was the beloved wife of 
Charles Bayley, Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s Civil 
Service in Bengal. The virtues of her mother, Lucy Smith, 
and her aunt, Anne Wilton, which she emulated, are recorded 
on a mural Monument in this Chancel. Having performed all 
the duties of an excellent Wife and Mother, she yielded up her 
soul to that Redeemer in whom she trusted. This tablet is 
placed by her most affectionate uncle, John Wilton. 


On the right of the western entrance, in the south aisle, 
are marble tablets in memory of the following persons : 


Isabell Margarett Claremont, 
died 15. December 1824. 


er 


Mrs. Sarah Collins, Augt. 11, 1811. 


Matilda Susan, Wife of Captain Chambers, of the Royal Navy, 


ms died Feb. 1. 1813. 


1 Ridly’s View of Eccl. Law, p. 176. -Barnab. Epist. Cathol. 
.p.'70. Mede’s Works, p. 330. Tertuli. de Coron. Milit. p, 336. 
Bingham, b. x. and xi, Dr. Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iii. p. 282. 
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Near this Place 
Jie the remains of 
Teak Sydenham Edwards, Esq. F.L.S. 
Ob. die 8. Feb. i8i9. Aétat. 50. 


As a faithful delineator of nature, 
Few equalled, none excelled. 


Anne Wathelin, died 7 September, 1722. 


Major-General John Brown, March 20, 1816, aged 68. 


William Daniell, Esq. Capt. in the Royal Navy, 
died 21 ‘February 1800, aged 61. 


The following inscription commemorates a here who 
distinguished himself during the late arduous struggle in 
the Peninsula, a noble scion of a family already eminent 
in the military annals of this Country. 


To the Memory of 
Lieutenant Colonel the Honourable Henry Cadogan, 
of His Majesty’s Seventy-first Regiment, 
‘who fell in the battle of Vittoria, on the 21 June 1813, 
in the 33d year of his age. 
The Officers of his Regiment have erected this Monument, 
In token of their esteem and regret. — 


ay This beautiful production of the chisel of Chantrey 
_. =, represents two soldiers lamenting the death of their 
~~ heroic commander, whose portrait is on a medallion sur- 
rounded with flags, with the imperial eagle. of France 
underneath; the letter N. ison the top of the pillar 
which supports the eagle. On the pedestal which sup- 
ports the sarcophagus is the word “ Vrrroria, encir-. 
cled with a laurelled crown; the Sarcophagus is orna- 
_mented with a guilloche moulding, Chastity of design, 
_ delicacy of execution, and felicity of keeping, characterise 
3 this admirable specimen of modern art. Since the above 
- monument was finished, another has been put up in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, with the following inscription :— . 
ce Erected at the public expense, to the Memory of Colonel the 
- Honourable Henry Cadogan, who fell gloriously in the com- 
mand of a brigade at the memorable Battle of Vittoria, 21st. 
_ June 1813; when a complete victory was gained over the 


oe. saa Rrench Army by the Allied Forces, under the Marquis, oF a 
Kae eee Wellington. | | . : 


. 
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A very elegant Monument has also been erected in the 
Cathedral of Glasgow, to the memory of this- gallant 
officer. It is placed in a conspicuous situation on the 
north side of the choir; the lower part consists of an 
appropriate piece of sculpture, representing a fac-simile 
of his belt, sword, and scabbard, above which is a hand- 
some sarcophagus surmounted by the family shield and 
crest, emblazoned with emblematical trophies ; the whole 
composition is of white marble, and is placed upon a 
massy stone basement. sas : | 

On the front of the sarcophagus is the following con- 
cise inscription : 
| | Sacred to the Memory 

f 


rf) 
The Honourable Henry Cadogan, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 71st, or Glasgow Regt 
honorary Burgess of this city, 
who gloriously fell at the head of his battalion, 
in the ever-memorable battle of Vittoria, 
June 215 1813, 
aged thirty-three years. > 
This: Monument is erected 
by a few of his friends in this city and neighbourhood, 
to perpetuate the remembrance 
of his worth as a man, and his 
-gallantry as a soldier. 


This piece of sculpture was erected by Messrs. David 


‘ng Abe wets 
erie" 
aby me 


‘Hamilton and Son, of Glasgow, in a manner worthy of | 


the excellence of their design. 


* Blest be thy soul, son of Semo! thou wert mighty in battle. S 


Thy strength was like the strength of a stream: thy speed like © . e 


the eagle’s wing, thy path in battle was terrible, the steps of death 
were behind thy sword.”—Ossian, Death of Cuthullin. 


Tue Barrie or Virtoria is thus described in the 


comprehensive and energetic words of the Marquis of 
Wellington: “We accordingly attacked the enemy 
yesterday; and I am happy to inform your Lordship, 
that the allied army under my command gained a 


complete victory ; having driven them from all their po- _ 
sitions, taken from them one hundred and fifty-one 


pieces of cannon, four hundred and fifteen waggons of =~ 
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ammunition, all their baggage, provisions, cattle, treasure, 
&c. and a considerable number of prisoners.” 

During the engagement, the Hon. Lieut. Colonel 
Cadogan had been detached to an important position ; 
and when it was discovered that he had been mortally 
wounded, it was proposed to take him from the. field; 
‘““No,” said he, ‘my death is now certain, and very near; 
suffer me.to conclude my life with the pleasure of seeing 
the continuation of our triumph; carry me to an height, 
from whence I can observe it.” In effect he was car- 
ried to one, when his back was placed against a tree, and 
there he expired, after expressing his satisfaction at hav- 
-ing sacrificed his life in so good and so glorious a cause. » 

Thus fell Colonel Cadogan, an officer of great zeal 
and tried gallantry, who had already acquired the respect 
and regard of the whole army, and of whom, as the Mar- 
quis observed, ‘Sit might be expected that if he had lived 
he would have rendered the most important services to 
the United Empire.” An officer who was present thus 
writes to his friend; ‘‘ Such a victory, gained at such a 
period, would have made me quite happy, had not an 
officer fallen in it, for whom I had the greatest regard, 
and whose death is the most severe loss the service could 
have sustained in a person of his rank. I do not know 
whether you were acquainted with poor Henry Cadogan ; 
but if you were, I am sure you will agree with me in 
opinion that there never was a more agreeable compa- 
nion or a kinder friend; and-if his character as an officer 
be considered, it will be found that there was no man 
who. was more devoted to his profession, or had distin- 
guished himself in a greater degree, whenever an, oppor- 
tunity offered.” 

The progress of the battle is thus described, bs another 

eye-witness :—The Staff was every where to be. seen gal- 
loping to and fro, brigades. of artillery and regiments of 
cavalry taking up their ground; and in about twenty 

minutes a column of Spaniards, led by General. Murillo, 
moved out from the right of our line, Hill’s divisions. up 
towards the heights, and commenced firing upon the 
enemy stationed there : these hills are called, the. heights 
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of La Puebla, and here’ rested the enemy’s left... The 
Spaniards, we could see, made good their ground on the 
hills ; but reinforcements of fresh troops advanced against 
them, and Lord Hill ordered out two regiments of Bri- 
tish troops to support the Spaniards, led by the Hon. 
Colonel Cadogan, of the 71st. Now began the fight, and: 
every moment increased it. ‘The red coats were met by 
increased numbers of the blue, and the firing became 
incessant; the Spaniards poured in their balls in good 
style on, the advancing French, who, attempted to over- 
whelm with numbers their small force; but Lord Hill 
detached column after column to the attack: we could 
only distinguish the men as.a body, but could not see the 
individuals; however, the colour of the coats sufficiently 
marked out friend from foe, and the reds were evidently 
‘“ doing the business.” ‘The 71st. had fired, and stood 
the: fire a considerable time, but could not mount the 
hill effectually (as I have heard from an officer then 
present): at this time their commander, the Honourable 
Colonel Cadogan, received a ball in the groin: he fell, 
and was immediately surrounded by some of his men, 
_and lifted up by them, in order to be removed to the rear ; 
the 71st. was then about to apply to their old friend the 
bayonet, ready for the charge: their Colonel lay in the 
arms of two soldiers, the balls showering from the hills. 
«Stop ! stop !” said he; “don’t take me away, until I see 
the men charge.” It was done, and gallantly up hill too: 
the Colonel cheered, as well as his failing voice would 
allow, and his last moments were blessed with the smile of 
victory." | 


SOUTH AISLE.—Against the wall of this aisle is a 
magnificent monument erected to the memory of Gregory, 
Lord Dacre, and Anne his wife. 

They are represented in white marble, lying on a sar- 
cophagus, under an arch supported by marble pillars of 


the Corinthian order. Lord Dacre is in armour, witha  . 


long beard and short hair; Lady Dacre is habited in a — 
gown and long cloak with a ruff. A dog lies at the feet 
' Military Sketch Book, vol. 11.p.132.0 0 
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of each. On either side is a lofty obelisk. Over the 
arch are the arms of the family; the whole is richly 
ornamented with flowers and several pieces of elaborate 
- Mosaic work. 

Those tombs, consisting of statues placed horizontally 
in the habits of the times, ‘seem to have been the next 
advancement of monumental sculpture from the plain 
tomb in the form of a stone coffin without any inscription ; 
and when they harmonise with the surrounding structure, 
they assume the appearance of architectural and he- 
raldic appendages, and thus augment the solemn gran- 
deur of the sacred edifice. 

The Parish of Chelsea having by ality Dacre’s will 
some presentations to her almshouses, on condition of 
keeping this monunent in repair, it is in exceedingly 
good preservation, having been, in the year 1823, 
thoroughly painted and beautified, at an expense of £80. 

The following inscriptions are on the West and East 
sides of the sarcophagus: On the west side : 


In obitum Nobilissimoram Conjugum 
Gregorii Dacres et Anne Uxoris. 


Quos ardens copulavit Amor juvenilibus annis, . 
Abstulit atra dies, mors inopina rapit, Je e 
Ille prior fatis Dacrorum nobile germen ts 
Occidit; in morbum ast incidit illa prius, 
Que languescendo misere preetedia vite - 
Sensit, tam dulci conjuge cassa suo. 
Ut teneri cordis concordia junxerat ambos, — 
Sic idem amborum contegit ossalocus. 
- Quos jungit tumulus conjungunt coelica tecta, 
Ut teneant coelum qui tenuere fidem. 


Nobilis iste Vir _ be ne Nobilis ista Mulier 
Obiit. Septem. 7 SEs Baa Saag ae ~ Obiit. Maij, 
25. 1594, . e ' 14, 1595. 


Those, whom in youth L ove ove join’d, Death’s eu of aye 
With little warning sunk into the tomb. : | 
He, Dacre’s seed, first yielded to the blow ; Ss, eae 

She linger’d on in weariness and woe. ty Reese a 
Their hearts responsive beat till life’s calm close, Bo BLO: 
Together here the bones of both repose : Pers’ 
United by one grave, one Faith, they lie; 


: One. blissful meed awaits them in the rea AG ie oW.B. 
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On the east side: 


Nobilis Anna jaces, prudens Sackvillia proles, 
Viva tui defles funera moesti viri. 
Nil mortale placet : coclum tua pectora spirant. 
Postquam Parca viri conscidit atra diem. 
Foeminei lux clara chori, pia, casta, pudica, 
/égris subsidium, pauperibusque decus ; 
Fida Deo, perchara tuis, constansque, diserta, 
Ut patiens morbi sic pietatis amans. 
O quoties, manibus passis, ad culmina cceli © 
-Hanc animan, dix'ti, suscipe queso Deus! 
Mens pia, coelestis patria pervenit ad arcem ; 
Hic tumulus corpus mentis inane tenet. 
Here Sackville’s offspring, noble Anna, lie ! 
Who mourn’dst thy consort’s loss with streaming eye : 
Earth charms no more, but heavenly hopes alone 
Cheer thy pure soul and check thy plaintive moan. 
Pattern of women! oft didst thou display 
Thyself the sick man’s prop, the poor man’s stay ; 
To God submissive, to thy friends a friend; 
Tn illness meek and pious in thine end: 
How oft with hands uplifted didst thou pray, 
‘¢ Hail, Father! waft me from this world away.” 
Thy gentle soul has reach’d Heaven’s radiant sphere, 
Its empty tenement now moulders here. 


This. monument was originally placed in Sir Thomas 
More’s Chapel ; it is so described in Lady Dacre’s will : 
When the Church was rebuilt in HORT i it was placed in 
its. present situation. 


Arms.—Az. three lions Or, for iene: quartering 1. Gules 
three escallops Arg. for Dacre. 2. Arg. three bars Gules a label 
Az. for Moulton. 3. Checky Or and Gules for Vaux. 4. Azure 
Semée de lys and fretty Or, for Morville. 5. Az. a chief or 
three chevronels in base interlased for Fitzhugh. 6. Barry of 8. 
Arg. and Az. on a bend Gules three martlets Or, for Gery. 9. 
Vaire, a fess Gules for Marinion. 10. Or and Azure, an eagle 
displayed Gules for Gernigan. Impaling quarterly Or. and 
Gules, over all a bend Vaire for Sackville. 

Sackyille.-—Alone. 


— == 


Against the same wall, on a marble tablet: 


Sacred to the Memory of Catharine, Wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Mahon, Cik. Rector of Newport Prat. Co. of Mayo, Ireland.. 
Died April 27th, 1822, aged 20 years. 
Song, Beauty, Youth, Love, Virtue, J oy, this sr up 
Of bright ideas, flowers of Paradise, | 
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As yet unforfeit! in one blaze we bind, ) 

Kneel, and present it to the skies, as all 

We guess of Heaven; and these were all her own, 
And she was mine; and I was—was !—most bless ‘d. 
Gay title of the deepest misery !! 


Her remains are deposited in this aisle, in front of 
Lord Dacre’s tomb, 


The following inscription is mentioned by Bowack,” as 
being on a monument raised about four feet from the 
ground, with the effigies of Sir Arthur Gorges, his Lady, 
three sons, and five daughters, in brass plates fixed there- 
on; not a vestige of which now remains : 


In obitum illustrissimi viri Domini 
Arthuri Gorges, equitis. aurati 
_Epicedium 

Te deflent nati, nate, celeberrima conjux ; 
Te dolet argute magna caterva schole: 
At Lucanus ait, se vivo non moriturum 
Arthurum Gorges, transtulit ipse Deus. 
AAithereas cupiens Arthurus adire per auras, 
En, nonus ex ejus nomine natus adest. 


On the decease of the mostrenowned Sir Arthur Gorges, Knt. 


Thy daughters, sons, and wife, bewail thee dead, 

And eke that crowded, school where thou wast bred. | 

But Lucan says, that in his well turn’d page? 

Sir Arthur Gorges lives from age to age; 

Whilst through the world his worth conspicuous shines, 

A son, the ninth in rank, has penn’d these lines. WwW. B. 

On a large black slab, which formerly ornamented a 

handsome table monument, with arms. and: ‘carving, 
placed in front of Lady Dacre’ s tomb, but which was 
taken down in the year 1815 to make room for pews, and 
is now fixed, against the north wall of this Chapel, is 
inscribed : | 


Here lies interred the body of that generous and. worthy gentle- 
man, Arthur Gorges, Esq. eldest son of Sir Arthur Gorges, 
Knight, the last surviving branch of the first male line of that 
honourable family, who departed this life the eighth of oe 


Cie ‘See Young’s Night Thoughts, Complaint, Night 3, ‘on the 
- death of his daughter, 1. 94—100. 
2 Antiq. of Middlesex, p.9. * He translated: Lucan. Seo p +55. 
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1668. He married Dame Mary, one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of Paul Lord Viscount Bayning. She first married to 
William Lord Grandison, afterwards to Charles Earl of Angle- 
sea, and thirdly to the said deceased Arthur Gorges, whom she 
survived, and departed this. life . . .. and lies here buried 
with her loving husband, to whose and to her own memory she 
erected this tomb. 


Arms.—Arg. a whirlpool az. for Gorges quartering 1. Lozengy 
gules and or, a chevron gules, ancient coat of Gorges. 2. arg. on 
a chief gules three bezants for Russell. 3, Gules a lion rampant 
ermine for Oldhall. 4. arg. a chevron sab. between three billets 
ermine for Inglowese. | 


The following inscription, on a large black slab, is fixed 
underneath the preceding : 
Here sleepes and feeles noe pressure of y® stone, _ 
He that had all the Gorges’ soules in one. ! 
Here the ingenious valiant Arthur lies, 
To be bewail’d by marble and our eyes; 
By most belov’d, but love cannot retrive 
Dead friends, has power to kill, not make alive. 
Let him rest free from envy as from paine, 
When all the Gorges rise, hee’ll rise againe. 
This last retireing rome his owne doth call, 
Who after death has that, and Heav’n has all. 
Live Arthur by the spirit of thy fame ; 
Chelsey itself must dy before thy name. 


The chapel, which was built by Sir Thomas More, 
belonged. to, the proprietor of his house until it was sold 
by Arthur Gorges, Esq. to Lionel Earl, of Middlesex, 
when he reserved the chapel to himself, as he continued ' 
to, reside at Chelsea in another house. In 1664, when 
he sold the last-mentioned, house to Thomas. Pritchard, 
he only reserved a right of burial for his family; the 
chapel passed therefore with the house, through various 
owners, to Sir William Milman, of whom it was pur- 

- chased by Mr. Flight, and it is now the freehold property 
_ of Mr. Mann, of Paradise Row. 

A large Gothic arch opens into the chancel, and is 
supported by pillars, the capitals of which are orna- 
mented: with human heads, rudely but curiously carved, 
together with bundles of rods resembling the fasces 
or badges of the ancient Roman Magistrates; on the 
entablature of the easternmost is. the. date 1597. 
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Mr. Dallaway, in his “ Observations on English Archi- 
tecture,” observes, that the capitals of the external pilas- 
ters of the Duomo of Sienna are composed chiefly of 
grotesque heads of beasts and monsters, instead of 
foliage. 

Bowack makes mention of a gallery in this chapel 
which intercepted the view of the Stanley Hahei ie it 

does not appear when this was removed. 
_ Against the south wall of this chapel is placed the 
venerable and mouldering monument of Lady Jane 
Guildford, Duchess of Northumberland, now in a muti- 
lated condition. This interesting memorial consists 
of an altar tomb under an arched recess, crowned by 
four canopies and supported by five reticulated pillars, _ 
the bases of which rest on the altar-tomb as on a plinth. 
The faces of the tomb are divided into panels, con- 
taining quatrefoils enclosing shields, and one coat of 
arms remains. ‘The back of the recess is divided into 
three compartments by small graduated buttresses ; that 
on the west contained the arms and sons, while that on © 
the east displays the effigies of the Duchess and her 
daughters. The soffit of this recess is richly groined, the 
canopies are divided by graduated buttresses with pin- 
nacles at their apices; they consist of a trefoiled arch 
with angular pediments crocketed, and terminating inrich 
finials, and the spandrils are pannelled. The frieze, 


: formed by two cavettoes, is ornamented, the lower with 


rozettes, and the upper with portcullis and rosettes 


oe arranged alternately. ‘The whole is surmounted age 


cornice of foliage. 


‘Here lyeth the right noble and Sebalient prynces Lady Jane 

' Guyldeford, late Duchess of Northumberland, daughter and 
sole heyre unto ye right honorable Sir Edward Guyldeford, 
Knight, Lord Wardeyn of ye fyve portes, ye which Sir Edward. 

- was sonne to ye right honorable S". Richard Guyldeford, some- 
tymes knight and companion of ye most noble ordre of ye 
gartor and the said Duches was wyfe to the right high and 

- mighty Prince John Dudley, late Dyke of Northumberland, 
_ by whome she had yssew xi11 children, that is to wete VIII | 
sonnes and v daughters, and after she had lived yeres XLVI 

_ she departed this transitory world, at her maner of ‘Chelsey, 
“ye 22 a of January, in ye second yere of ye sities of our — 
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- sovereyne Lady Quene Mary the first, and in A.D. MDLV. on 
whose soul Jesu have mercy. — < | 

On the left side were represented,-on a brass plate, (but 
which is now torn off,) the effigies of her eight sons. 

The annexed plate, representing the Duchess and her 
daughters, may be considered as a curious specimen of 
the art of design of that period, as well as the following, 
which was discovered in Fulham Church in 1770. Per- 
haps I may be allowed some small degree of exultation 
at the idea of having been the means of preserving such 
interesting remains from unmerited oblivion. 


Donicclanmantla OmMcunANG AMA) | 
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} See History of Fulham, p. 100, 
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Funeral brasses were first introduced into our churches 
in the fifteenth century by the English merchants, who 
traded with manufacturers of Flanders, where they were 
made and given in exchange for other commodities. 
Though, as portraits of the persons they commemorate, 
these brasses are purely imaginary, yet it is curious and 
not uninstructive to mark the strict costume of habits 
they exhibit, acccording to the rank in life of those de- 
funct whom they were purposed to represent. - 

Mr. Gough truly observes that, among the monuments 
of antiquity now remaining, none decline so fast as the 
old stones with brass plates, which generally fall a prey 
to petty church-robbers, whose behaviour is countenanced 
by the bad example of great ones; so that, unless more 
care be taken, but very few even of these will be found in 
another century.’ 

The Duchess appears dh n the front, kneeling, habited in 
a surcoat, with her arms richly emblazoned, originally in 
enamel. Behind her are her daughters, with their Chris- 
tian names engraved over their heads in Gothic letters. 

"Lady Mary, ‘her eldest daughter, married Sir Henry — 
Sidney, Knight of the Garter, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and Lord President of Wales, by whom she had Sir 
Philip Sidney, ‘author of the “ Arcadia ;” one of the most 
elegant scholars and accomplished gentlemen of that 
age. , 
"Gothoine, her second daughter, married Henry Hast- 
ings, Earl of Huntingdon, by whom she had no issue ; 
and ‘she, surviving him, died in the year 1620, and was 
buried by ‘her mother at Chelsea, August 14, as appears 
by the Parish Register, and the following Packipiion 
upon a marble slab: 

Catharine, Countess of Huntingdon, 24 denighter of John, late 


Duke of Northumberland, dyed without yssue, May ye 24, 
" 1620, aged 72, & is below interd by her Mother. 


Arms.—Or, a saltier between 4 martlets sab. for Guilford 
quartering arg. a bend ingrailed, gules, and a chief sab. for Hal- 
den, impaling arg. a fesse dauncettee sab, for West, Lord la War, 


1 Sepul. Mon. vol. 11. p. 120. 
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quartering 1. Gules, a lion rampant within an orle of cross cross- 
lets fitchée arg. for La War. 2. az. three leopards’ heads jessant 
lis arg. for Cantelupe. 3. Az. three bars or, an inescutcheon arg. 
on a chief between two cantons party per bend or, and az. dexter 
and sinister, as many pallets for Mortimer. 4. Gules, three bend- 
lets or, for Grelle. 


On the same wall is the monument of Sir William 
Milman ; thus inscribed : 


D. O. M. et memorize Gulielmi Milman, equitis aurati de inte- 
riore Templo Londini Juris————ct'i, Qui obiit Chelscz 
Sebr. 3. Anno etatis 64. et reparate salutis 1'713, posuit 
moestissima conjux. E.N. 


Arms.—Az. three sinister gauntlets arg. for Milman, impaling 
sab. a chevron arg. between three boys’ heads couped with 
adders about their necks proper, born by Vaughan. 


Against the same wall: 


‘Near this place are deposited the remains of William Hart, Esq. 
of Stapleton, in the county of Gloucester, father-in-law to Sir 
Francis Milman, Bart., who departed this life the 13th January 
1785, aged 85 years. ‘Also the remains of George Hart, Esq. 
who died 19th September 1791, aged 86 years. Also the re- 
mains of John Dyer Milman, who died 5th December 1786, 
aged two years and ten months; and Frances Sophia Milman, 
died 11th December 1786, aged eleven months; and Charles 
Dyer Milman, died 25th August 1790, aged seven months. | 
All three children of Sir- Francis Milman, Bart. and Lady Mil- 
man, daughter of the abovementioned William Hart, Esq. 


_ On the floor are the tombs of Mr. Ludar Lang, 1791, 
and Richard Lamborne, Esq. 1793. 

At the east end of this chapel is a splendid monument 
to the memory of Sir Robert Stanley, K.B. Two 
figures, representing Justice and Fortitude, support the 
arms of Stanley, andsthree large urns ; on the centre one 
of which, ona medallion, i is the bust ae Sir Robert in alto 
relievo, who i is represented with whiskers, but no beard. 
On the urns, on each side, are ‘medallions of two of his 
children. Round the edge of the black marble slab i is the 
following Inscription : 


To the faire memorie of the truly honourable Sir Robert Stanley, ~ 
Kt. of the noble Order of the Bath, and’ seacond Sonne to the 
Right Honorable William Earle of Darbie, who deceased the 


3 daye of January Ano Dni 1632. 
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On the sarcophagus beneath are the following lines: 


To say a Stanley lyes here, that alone 

Were epitaph enovgh, noe brass, no stone, 

Noe glorious tombe, no monumentall hearse, 
Noe gilded trophy, or lamp-labovred verse, 

Can dignifie this grave, or set it forth 

Like the immortall fame of his owne worth. 
Then, Reader, fixe not here, bvt qvitt this roome, 
And flye to Abram’s bosome, there his tombe, 
There rests his, sovle, and for his other parts, 
They are imbalmed, and lodg’d in good men’s harts. 
A braver monvment of stone or lyme 

Noe arte can rayse, for this shall outlast tyme. 


On the right is : 


To ¢ y lastinge memorie of two of his children ; 

That i is to say, Ferdinando Stanley, his sonne, and 
Henrite Maria Stanley, his Davghter, whoe lye 
Bvried within this his sepvlcher. 


The eagle, Death, greedie of some good prey, 
W*, nimble eyes fovnd where these infants laye; 
He truste them in his tallents, and conveyde 
Theire sovles to heven, and here theire ashes layde. 
Lett no profane hand then thees reliques sever, 
But, as they lye, soe lett them rest for ever. 


Arms.~- Arg. on a bend az. three stags’ heads or, quartering 
1. or, on a chief indented az. three bezants for Lathom. 2. gules, | 
three men’s legs, garnished and spurred or. 3. checky or, and 
azure. 4. gules, two lions passant arg. 5. arg.a fesse and canton 
gules. 6. or, a cross ingrailed sab. 7. az. a lion ramp. arg. 8. 
barry of ten arg. and gules, a lion ramp, or. 9. az. a cross flory, 
or. 10. Lozengy gules and ermine, impaling arg. a whirlpool az. 
for Gorges, quartering 1. lozengy gules and or, a chevron gules. 
2. arg. on a chief gules, three bezants. 3. gules, a lion fal 
ermine. 4. arg. a cheyron sab. with three billets erm. 


Near the principal window of this aisle is a small 
brass plate fixed into a marble tablet, with the follow- 
ing inscription to the memory of Humphrey Peshall, 
son of Sir John Peshall, of Horsley, in the COU of 
Stafford, Bart. :— 


M.S. ; 
Humfri Peshall de Halni Par. Halys Owne | 
Sallop. fil. dni. johis de Horsly. Staff. ca 
Bti. Obt. Febre. Londini. Juli. 12°. 1650, 

JEt. 51. ex ux. Maria fil. Rici. Blount de 
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Rowleye Staff. et Jana Leighton, de 
Coates Salop. tres filios. reliqt. supstes 
Johane, Laurii, et Humfrii. 


Besides the monuments already mentioned, we may 
notice the following, in different parts of the church :— 
_ Sir John Munden, 1719. | 

Henry Lussan, Esq. Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Monmouth, 1750. 

Francis Thomas, Director of the Porcelain Manufactory, 1770. 

William Daniel, Captain in the Navy, 1800. 

David Heatly, Esq. Agent Victualler to his Majesty’s Fleets in 
the Mediterranean, and at Lisbon, 1803. 


At the west entrance, in the belfry, are marble tablets 
to the memory of Hester Hill, 1699; William Clarkson, 
1712; and Anna Maria Powell, late wife of Captain 
Dawley Sutton, 17435. | 

Reader! forbear, nor shed one useless tear, 
Her soul is fled, the body now lies here ; 

But when immortal life it shall put on, 

By pow’r deriv’d from God’s eternal Son, 
Then Death no more shall separate the pair, 
But endless joys shall crown the waking fair ; 
Till then, suspend thy thoughts of what she is, 
But live like her, and gain eternal bliss. 


These are the principal monuments inside this church, 
which, if considered for their dignity, antiquity, and 
worth, are scarcely to be parallelled in any parish church 
in this county. 1 shall now proceed to describe those 
on the exterior of the edifice, which is in a sadly de- 
cayed state; but I cannot forbear to enter my most de- 
cided protest against what is called beautifying our 
churches. I have never witnessed, without indignation, 
the havoc occasioned by it among the monuments, many 
of which I have seen defaced and destroyed by a barba- 
rous rage for beautifying the fabric, after they had with- 
stood the attacks of time for ages. In repairing churches, 
the object should be to restore the dilapidated parts as 
much as possible to their’original state, and to preserve 
the memorials of our fathers with all the scrupulous care 
and filial affection due to. the most‘sacred deposits. 
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MONUMENTS OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 


The south side fronting the river is ornamented with 
several monuments of the Chamberlayne family, for the 
erection of which and for making a vault Dr. Cham- 
berlayne obtained a grant from the parish in’1694, in 
consideration of a benefaction which will be mentioned 
hereafter ; he himself was buried here in 1703. 

On the left side of the great western window, on a 
large’ mural slab, i is'the following remarkable eRe 
tion :— 


1703. 
Posteritati 
_ Sacrum 
‘More Majorum 
Extra Urbis Pomoerie 
Juxta Viant Publicam 
In tumulo editiore 
Heic prope inhumari voluit _ ad 
Edvardus Chamberlayne if 
Anglus, Christicola, Legum Doctor, | 
Ex antiqua Comitis Tanquerville 
Prosapia: Normanica Osiundas! 
Oddingtonie Natus 1616: 
Glocestrie Grammatica. — 
Oxonii Jurisprudentia — 
Londini Humanitate — 
Imbutus fuiti: 
Per Galliam, Hispaniam, Italiam, Hungariam,. 
- Bohemiam, utramque Germaniam, rag oes 
Et Sueciam vanes 
> MAA VitI IYO OVS 
issn Clifford, equestri familia ih anata 
In: matrimonium duxit 1658. 
Novem liberos genuit, sex libros composuit : 
Tandem, 1703, in terram Oblivionis 
Semigravit. | 
Benefaciendi universis etiam et posteris f 
Adeo studiosus fuit, ut secum. condi 
Jusserat libros aliquot suos cera obvolutos) 
Sere forsan posteritati aliquando profuturos. mbar 
| Abi Viator, fac simile oH a5 
~ Deus te servet incolumem. 
Hoc monumentum 
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Non impuné temerandum 
{n, amoris juxta ac moeroris testimonium 
Poni curavit 
Gual. Harris 
M.D. 


Amicus Amico. 


1703. Sacred to posterity ; ; after the custom of our ancestors, 
without the bounds. of the city, and near the highway, in an ele- 
vated tomb near this place, Edward Chamberlayne desired to be 
buried, an English Gentleman, a Christian, and Doctor of Laws, 
descended from the ancient Norman family of the Earls of Tan- 
querville. He was born at Oddington, 1616; educated at Glo- 
cester; studied the Civil Law at Oxford, and the liberal Sciences 
at London. He travelled through France, ‘Spain, Italy, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Upper and Lower Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. 
He married, in 1658, Susanna Clifford, of a noble family. He 
had nine pitidien and wrote six pane At length, in 1703, he 
departed into the land of Oblivion. He was so studious of doing 
good to all men and especially to posterity, that he ordered some of 
his books covered with wax to. be buried with, him, which may 
be of use in times to come. God preserve thee, O traveller ! £0, 
and imitate him. This monument, not to be rashly violated, his 
friend, Walter Harris, Doctor of Physic, caused to be erected as 
a testimony both of his respect and grief. 


Of the six books, recorded in this epitaph as written 
by him, the titles are as follows :— 


1. The Present War Parallelled ; or a brief relation of the five 
years’ civil wars of Henry III. King of England, with the event 
and issue of that unnatural war, and by what course the kingdom. 
was then settled again; extracted out of the most authentic his- 
torians and records, 1647, | 

2. England’s Wants; ; OF several proposals, probably: beneficial 
for England, offered to the Consideration of both Houses of Par-. 
liament, 1667. 

3. The Converted Rubshytorian § or the Church of England 
justified in some Practices, &c. 1668... 

4. Angliz Neotitia, or. the Present State of England ; with di- 
vers reflections on the ancient state thereof, 1668. This was his 
most celebrated work: it: went through thirty-eight editions. His 
son John-superintended this work after his father’ s death, and his 
name is prefixed, to the latter editions. 

5. An Academy or College, wherein Y oung Tpdise or Gentle- 
women may, at avery moderate expence, be educated in the true 
Protestant Religion, and in all virtuous qualities that may eslarn 
that sex, &c. 1671... 

} 6. A. Dialogue between. an Englishman and a Dutchman, con-° 

pining the last Dutch war, 1672. a 


RQ 
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Dr. Harris evinced some singularity of opinion in 
supposing that posterity might gain information from 
works thus entombed with’ the body of their author;' 
but whatever might have been the intention of the in- 
genious Doctor, his views in thus depositing the books 
in the tomb of. his friend have been entirely frustrated, 
and his attempt defeated, as, but some years since, Dr. 
Chamberlayne’s tomb yielded to the injuries of time, 
against which it must have been long contending; and, 
On examination, it was discovered that the damp and 
moisture admitted by the gradual decay, had totally ob-’ 
literated almost every appearance of them ; his seal, with 
his arms, was however still perfect, and is in the pos- 
session of the present writer. 

Since the publication of the first bat ae of this work, 
I have discovered that Dr. Chamberlayne’s tomb had 
been previously opened, (or at least that it was intended 

to have opened it,) but the result of the ta SUES OD has 
not descended to posterity.’ 

Some interesting discussion occurred a ra years since 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, relative to this subject, 
which is here subjoined. 

«¢ T remember some years since to have been on the spot when 
the subject of this deposit was discussed, and the entombed pa- 
pers were considered as a debitum in presenti, solvendum puta in 
futuro. ‘It was even said to have been in contemplation to obtain 
a faculty, under proper sanction, for opening the tomb, to trace 
so mysterious a business; and for this measure, indeed, the 
wording of the inscription seems to have offered a fair challenge 
to the curious in literature. Upon collation it appears, that the 
books, No. 2, 3, 5, and 6, are those which the deceased ordered 
to be buried with him. But if so, why should the hint in question 
have been sported by Dr. Harris, as meant to hold something for 
a paulo post future entertainment and protit. — 


‘‘ Your Correspondent seems to have perplexed hinadle about 
what appears, to me at least, a very obvions matter. 


1The custom of placing books in tombs is very ancient, and 
prevailed chiefly in the east. j 
See Dr. Clarke’s Travels in Greece ond the Holy Lane 
2 Order of Vestry, Nov. 23, 1737.—‘ Ordered, that the 
Churchwardens do please to obtain a Faculty for opening the late 
Dr. Chamberlayne’s Tomb, and that the expence attending the 
same be allowed in their sides 
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‘“‘ Mr. Chamberlayne ordered some, or a few (aliquot) of his 
books, to be buried with him, for the benefit'of posterity. That 
they were not in manuscript is clear from the wording of the epi- 
taph. Sex libros composuit, libros aliquot suos secum condi voluit. 
The same six books that he composed, he published; and some, 
a few copies of these, he ordered to be buried with him, by way 
of experiment, at least, whether they could not be handed down 
to posterity, in case the whole impression of all his writings above 
ground should, by any such accident as he must have heard had 
happened to other authors, be completely destroyed.”! 


Near: the preceding, on the left of the ancient door 
way, on a marble tablet :—- 


Posteritati sacram 
Hic juxta situs est Peregrinus Clifford 
Chamberlayne Dux Marinus Filius natu 
Maximus Edvardi Chamberlayne 
Legum Doctoris 
Natus fuit Hage Comitis 22°. Jan. 1660 
Qui tum linguis scientiis liberalibus 
Studio legum municipalium artibus 
Pingendi, psallendi, digladiandi, modulandi 
Terra et Regiones Dimetiendi 
Sed prz omnibus operam navigandi dedisset 
Quatuor mundi plagas lustrasset, Regi 
Patrie fideliter ac strenue contra Gallos 
Et Indos meruisset, Heu praematuré in 
Terras oblivionis semigravit 
6. Novem. 1691. 
Hoc monumentum non impuné temerandum 
Poni curavit moerens Pater. 


Sacred to Posterity, near this place lies interred, Peregrine 
Clifford Chamberlayne, a naval officer, eldest son of Edward 
Chamberlayne, Doctor of Laws, born at the Hague, Jan. 22, 
1660; who was well skilled in the learned languages and libe- 
ral sciences; also in municipal law; but especially in Navi- 
gation. He visited the four parts of the world; and, after 
having deserved well both of his King and Country, by fighting 
valiantly against the French and Indians, he died the sixth of 
November 1691. This monument, not to be rashly lee 
his sorrowful father caused to be erected. 


Immediately above this door way is an oblong taplet | 


thus inscribed : 


- Hic juxta in Conditorio deposit 
‘Edvaedus Chamberlayne Filius natu minimus 


tha ‘Vol. 61. p. 1107. 
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Edv. Chamberlayne LL.D."*’. qui in Schola Westmon. 
Postea in'Academ. Oxon, deinde in Col. Templi Interioris Lond. 
-Educatus, tandem pro Rege et patria contra Gallos per mare 

Mereri:maluit ubi: per septennium vitam agens marinam 
Cum demum fatale pleuritide intra quatriduum abreptus fuit 
optime.spei Juvenis, natus nono Kal. Octob. 

M.DC.LXIX. Denatus pridie idus 
2 Maii M.DC.XCVII. 
Hoc monumentum non impuné temerandum poni 
curavit moerens pater. 

Near this place, in a vault, is buried Edward Chamberlayne, 
youngest son of Edward Chamberlayne, Doctor of Laws; who 
was first educated at Westminster School, afterwards at the 
University of Oxford, and lastly in the Inner Temple, London. 
At length he preferred the service of his King and Country, 
and after seven years being seized by a fatal pleurisy, he died 
in four days; a youth of great promise. He was born the 
23rd of September 1669, and died the 14th of May 1697. This 
monument his sorrowful father ordered to be erected. 

On the right, of the door-way is the following, in 
memory of Dr:,.Chamberlayne’s only daughter : 
Hic juxt4.in conditorio jacet. Anna, 
‘Edvardi Chamberlayne, LL.D. filia:unica, 
Londini nata xx° Januarii, 1667. 
‘Que dit spreto connubio, Magnaque 
Supra sexum et ztatem moliens, | 
xxx° Juni, 1690, 
Contra Francigenas armis, habituque virili, 
In rate flammiferad sex horas sub duce fratre 
Pugnavit, dum virgo:fuit;, dum casta virago, 
Heroum poterat stirpem generare marinam, 
| Ni prematuris fatis abrepta fuisset. 
~ Redux ab ista navali pugn4, ac post aliquot menses nupta 
Joanni Spragg, Armigero, 
Quocum vixit amantissimé sesquiannum; tandem, enixa 
filiam, post paucos dies Obiit, xxx° Octobris, 1691. 
Hoc monumentum uxori charissime, nec non 
pudicissime, ponicuravit maritus 
“moestissimus. | 


In a vault hard by, lieth Anne, sole daughter of Edward Cham- 
_berlayne, LL.D., born in London 20th January 1667; who 
“long declining wedlock, and aspiring above her sex and age, 

fought under her brother, with arms and manly attire, in‘a fire- 
ship, against the French, for six hours, on the 30th June 1690;1 
a maiden heroine! :Had life been granted, she might have 


_- 1 This fact is thus mentioned in a newspaper of the year 1692: 
‘Courage is so natural to the English, that even the tender sex 
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- borne. a-race. of: nash warriors. Returning from,that sea 
engagement, and within some months marrying Sir John 
Spragg, knight, with whom she lived very, affectionately 
eighteen months, at last, giving birth to a daughter, she died 
a few days after, on the 80th October 1691. Her sorrowful 
husband raised this monument to a most chaste and much- 
beloved wife. 


Above that of Peregrine Chamberlayne, a small mar- 
ble tablet commemorates his brother John; it is thus 
inscribed :— 3 


USMS, 
Ina vault near this place 
| lies the body of 
John Chamberlayne, Esq. F.R.S. 

some time Gent. Waiter to 

‘Prince George of Denmark; Gent. of the Privy: Chamber 
to Queen Anne fad to King George. 
He was given to hospitality 
and doing good offices, especially to foreigners. 
In hopes of 
a glorious eternity, he left this mortal state, 

Nov. 2, 1723, aged 57. 


On the eastern side of the great window, now partly 
blocked up, is a large stone tablet, nearly similar to that 
of her husband, thus inscribed :—_ . 


Near this place, in a vault belonging to the family, lies interred 
the body of Susannah Chamberlayne, ‘late widow of Dr. 
Edward Chamberlayne and only daughter of Richard Clifford, 
Esq. descended from the ancient and noble family of the Clif- 
fords, lords of Frampton in the county of Glocester, aged 69 
years and 3 months.’ She dyed the 17 of December, in the 
year of Our Lord 1'703. : 


Arms.—Gules, an inescutcheon arg. Satis an orle of cinque 
- foils or, for Chamberlayne of Oddington, quartering a chevron 
between three escallops for Chamberlayne of Oxfordshire, and 
impaling checky or, and az. on a bend gules, three lioncels ramp. 
of the first, for Clifford of Frampton. 


give frequent marks of it: we have had a young lady on board 
the fleet in man’s apparel, who shewed all the signs of undaunted 
valour.” The whole paragraph is printed in the Gazetteer news- 
paper, Oct. 30, 1788, without referring to the original. Mention 
was also made of another English lady y, then living in 1692, and 
about twenty-six years of age, who had served two years as a 
volunteer in the French army in Piedmont. 
R 4 7M =e 
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Underneath the monument of Dr. Chamberlayne. is 
placed a marble medallion, supported by angels, executed 
by Rossi, who has here produced a pleasing specimen 
of his superior skill, with the following inscription :— 


In remembrance of Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Tyndale, late of 


North Cerney, in the county of Gloucester, Esquire, who died © 


23d day of March 1821, aged 87 years, and is buried in a 
vault beneath, belonging to the family of the Chamberlaynes, of 
which she was a descendant. 


On the north side of the church-yard, on a mural 
monument, is the following inscription in memory of 
John Pennant, Esq. erected by his wife, whose affection 


provided the following epitaph, “ which I give,’ says Mr. © 


Pennant, “ more on that account than for the excellency of 
the composition.” 


Near this place, under a stone, with his name on it, 
lyes the body of John Pennant, Gent. 2nd.Son of David 
Pennant of Binghan, in the county of Flint, Esq. 
who departed this life } 5 day of June 1709, aged 69. 
To whose memory his monument was erected by 
his mournful widow, who desires to be 
interred in the same grave. 
Had virtue in perfection power to save 
The best of men from the devouring grave, 
Pennant had liv’d ; but ’tis in vain to flie 
The fatal stroke, when all are doom’d to die. 
Farewell, lov’d spouse, since want of words appears, 
T’ express my grief, I’ll mourn thy loss in tears ; 
Which, like Nile’s cataracts, shall tumble down, : 
And with their briny streams my passions drown. 
Here may thy ashes undisturb’d remain 
Till thy wife’s dust revisits thee again ; 
Then sacred quiet to the day of doom 
- Seal the inclosure of our catacomb. — 


“Arms.—Three bars” wavy, on the centre, three martlets not 


blazoned. Three bars wavy, az. on the middle bar three shel- 
drakes sab. for Pennant, impaling arg. a Cross ant between four 
Cornish choughs sab. for Parry. 7 


In the south-east corner is a magnificent monument: 


erected to the memory of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. and™ 


his Lady : it is composed of Portland stone, on the eR , 


1 History of Whitford and Holywell, P- AG two ligele g 
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of which, under a portico, supported by four pillars, is 

placed a beautiful vase of the finest white marble, with 

four serpents’ entwined round it, inimitably executed out 

of one piece; on each side is an entablature, the arms 

on one, and the crest on the other, with the following 

inscriptions ; it was executed by Wilton the Statuary. 
On the south side : : 


To the memory of 
Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
President of the Royal Society 
and of the College of Physicians ; 
who, in the year of our Lord 1753, 
the 92d year of his age, 
Without the least pain of body, 
and with a conscious serenity of mind,. 
ended a virtuous and beneficial life, 
This monument was erected 
by his two daughters 
Eliz. Cadogan and Sarah Stanley. 


On the north side : 
Here lies interred 
Elizabeth Lady Sloane, 
wife of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
who departed this life 
in the year of Our Lord 1724, 
and the 67th of her age. 


Arms.—Or, on an inescutcheon of pretence in his wife’s the 
(Langley) arms, quarterly 1. and 4. arg. cockatrice. sab. or. Lang- 
ley. 2 and 3. arg. on a bend vert, three wolves erased of the field. 
or, Middleton. Crest, a lion’s head erased or, collared with mas- 
cles interlaced sab. Sie ae | 


Near the north-east corner of the church-yard, on a 
flat stone, was the following inscription to the memory of 
the celebrated printer of the Letters of Junius, who spent 
the latter part of his life in calm retirement among his 
Chelsea friends; but when Millers monument was 
erected, this stone was removed. Fie | 

1 ZEsculapius, the god of medicine, was represented with a large 
beard, holding in his hand a staff, round which was wreathed a 


serpent; his other hand was supported on the head of a serpent. — 
Ancient physicians used them in their prescriptions, they being 


considered the symbols of foresight and prudence.— Ovid. Meta- a 


mor. 2. fab. 8. Cie, de Nat. Deorum. 1.3. c. 22. 
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Sacred to the memory of Henry Scare Woodfall, Esq. many 
years an eminent Printer in London, who departed this. life Dec. 
12. 1805, aged 66; a gentleman of a liberal mind and education, 
the associate and patron of many distinguished literary characters 
of the last age, and exemplary in the discharge of his duties of 


husband, father, and friend. Mae 


‘After all the curiosity which has ee excited respect- 
ing the supposed author of Junius’s Letters, the question 
still remains in as great obscurity, as ever, and conjecture 
still indulges itself in-vain. 

On the site formerly occupied by the above is a hand- 


‘some obelisk erected to the EM OrY of EAMED Miller, with 


this inscription on the base : 


Philip Milter, 
Sometime Curator of the Botanic Garden, 
~~ Chelsea, 
and Author of the Gardener’s Dictionary, 
Died December 18th. 1771, aged 80, 
and was buried on the rth side of 
This ipceiatp 
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id¢ Fear Celie 1 J John Cottrell “1778, ear itiam: ‘Rush, 
Esq. 1779, Major. Gaore Teddereon 13th. Poot 1787, ‘Miss. 
Mary Hall Stanton of Barbadoes 1789, Charlwood Lawton 1790, 


eu cla 1791, William, J, Tullock of Turnham Green 1796, 
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Against the wis: wall of the Lawrence Chapel is the 
Buawing inscription : ,. 


Eight'Feet — 
North. from this, stone, 
under the black marble, lie the remains 
of T. W. Reid and I. A. Reid, 
the lamented sons of Mr. Reid, Surgeon, 
The former died Dec. 26. 1810, aged 6 years, 
the latter April 21, 1813, aged 21 years. 
Also the mortal Remains of 
Thomas Ranby Reid, 
who died the 19th day of August ‘1819, 
Aged, 54 years, 
Most beloved he lamented by his family. 


Mrs. Sarah Howell, Nov. 22. 1798, aged 48. Mr. James 
Howell, Husband of the above, Feb. 2. 1810, aged 64. Thomas 
Simpkin, Dec. 27. 1801, aged 58. Eliz. Simpkin, Jah. 12. 1826, 
aged 77. 


, Against the wall of the vestry are the marble tablets of, 


Mrs. Methuen 1723. Thomas Bowes, M.D. F.R.S., Professor 
of Mathematics Aberdeen 1723. William Monceriff, Professor of 


Humanity at St. Andrew’s, 1732. Catharine Long, July 11th — 


1822, aged 56.. Thomas Long, October 29. 1827, aged 66. 


Near the vestry door, 


Charity Adams, the wife of Nicholas Adams, died August 1, 
1781, aged 32. Nicholas Adams, husband of the above, died 


June 7th, 1787, aged 78. Jane Hill, May 28, 1813, aged 72. 


Edward Hill, Dec. 23, 1816, aged 77. John Ludlow, January 
27, 1820, aged > Pe 2 3y . 


Since the erection of the newsOhutel those persons 
only have been buried here whose families have vaults. 

These are the principal raised cenotaphs and mural 
tablets in our ancient Church and Church-yard, which a 
fond and laudable desire to confer immortality upon the 


memory of departed excellence has long beheld with — 
% pleasure or contemplated with veneration. Monumental 
inscriptions, however, are not destitute of most import- 
ant uses. In addition to their affording gratification to 
some of. the noblest, feelings of the human heart, these pro- 
_ ductions are unquestionably to be ranked among the sure 
a tests of a nation’s literary character, and possess a much — 
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greater degree of general interest than is commonly sup- 
posed over the stability of the national morals. ‘These 
impressive memorials of human worth not only teach 
‘ the moralist to die,” but have a powerful tendency to 
awaken his emulation and zeal to acquire the virtues, and 
to cherish esteem for goodness thus recorded. 


The following notices, relative to the state of the 


Church, at different periods since the reign of King Wil- — 


liam III. are extracted from the Vestry minutes. 


1698. March 29. Mr. Thomas Hill, and Mr. John Clarkson, 
built at their own costs the south gallery, upon condition of 
having the power of seating such persons as they shall think fit in 
the said gallery for one torn, and then the gallery to return to 
the use of the parish. 


1718. Dec. 30. Ata Vestry held this day it is agreed by the 


Parishoners that the charges the churchwardens shall be at, in — 


order to obtain‘an act of Parliament, or a clause in an act of Par- 
liament, for the enlarging and rebuilding the old part of the parish 
church of Chelsea, shall be Pi into and allowed in the church 


rate. 


1740. Nov. 10.—At a vestry, read the clause in the will of the 
late Mr. Stewart, as follows :— 


‘‘T give and bequeath the sum of one Peis pounds, to ae 
applied towards making a handsome altar-piece in the parish 
church of Chelsea, as soon as that part of the church shall be 
rebuilt, or repaired, fit for it; and in the mean time, and until 


such altar-piece can be. conveniently made, my will is that the © 


said sum of one hundred pounds remain in: the hands of 1 my exe- 


cutors.” 


_1745.—Agreed to allow the rector six pounds per annum in 


lieu of the gallery in the chancel to be taken down. 


‘1748. Jan. 16. A committee appointed, and surveyors’ report 


on the state of the belfry :-— 


‘¢ We, whose names are here padres: have this day anna 


veyed the steeple of the parish church, relating to its shaking 
wlien the bells are ringing. We caused all the bells to, be raised 


and rung, and found the shaking of the steeple was no more than 


- what is common in all steeples, whether they are built of brick or 
stone, where there is a peal of bells. We have enquired of some — 
of the old mangers if they have found any alteration in the shaking _ 


a4 
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for these twenty years past, and they assure us they have not. 
We have examined the turret or cupola, and find it necessary to 
brace it. We have likewise surveyed the front of the school; 
and are of opinion it was not rightly considered when it was 
put We think it necessary to secure it with iron plates and 
olts.” 


—. Feb.27. A committee appointed to examine into the most 
proper manner of repairing the roof of the church. 


—. March 14. It was agreed to repair the beam and rafters 
of the church, and that Mr. Gough, bricklayer, and Messrs. 
Strithney and White, carpenters, and Mr. Chipperfield, smith, be 
employed to execute the same. ; oe 


1751. Resolved to appoint a committee to consider the pre- 
sent state of the church, and of the necessity of enlarging it, or 
building a new one. 


1752. July 9. -It is the opinion of this vestry that the repair 
of the cupola and body of the church, as expressed by the esti- 
mate, be done as soon as possible, in the best and most frugal 
manner. Amount of the estimates, 59/. 16s. 


1756. The parishioners met in vestry to consider about re- 
casting the old bells, one of them being broken. Mr. Leicester, 
bell-founder, attended, and his estimate amounted to 143/. 8s. 


' 1761. Oct. 22. Notice given by the churchwardens that there 
was a sufficient sum of money subscribed to re-cast the old bells; 
and iwo eminent surveyors were appointed to survey the steeple, 
who reported it to be very sound. yor 


—. Dec. 1. Resolved that Mr. Thomas Janeway be employed 
to re-cast the bells. The expense amounted to 1041. 10s. 10d. 


1802. June 9. The Committee appointed to investigate the 
decayed state of the Church, produced the estimate made by 
Messrs. Odell, Gibbs, and Whitehead, for the repairs, which 
amounted to the sum of one thousand, eight hundred, and sixty- 

two pounds. | 


—. June 26. Resolved that a committee be appointed, with 
power to calli in such assistance as they shall think proper, to 
- inspect the staté and condition of the fabric of the church, and 
that they produce an estimate of the expénses, and report the 
same to a future vestry. | | 


1803. March 17. It appears that a rate of one penny in the 
pound will be necessary to discharge the expenses incurred by 
the churchwardens, Messrs. Joseph How and Joseph Munday, in 
the execution of their office, from Lady-day 1862, to Lady-day : 
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1806. June 3. The minutes of the former vestries being read 
relative to the state of the church, it was resolved that a commit- 
tee be appointed to enquire into the state of the church, its repairs, 
convenience in point of situation, and its accommodation for the 
inhabitants, and that the committee shall consist of fifty persons. 


—. June. Resolved, that, considering the bad state of the 
present church, its not being large enough for the accommodation 
of this populous parish, and above all its distance from the most 
populous parts, that it be recommended, instead of repairing it, 
that measures be resorted to for erecting a new one in a more 
central spot. 


—. June 26. The report of the committee recommending the 


erection of a new church in lieu of repairing the old one, was 
rejected. 


1807. April 17. It was moved by A. Steph Bad. that the 
question of a new church be adjourned until the time of peace; 
and upon this motion being seconded and put by the chairman, 
the same was carried by a show of hands, upon which Mr. Ste- 
phens and the principal part of the majority who supported his 
motion withdrew from the church, with acclamations of joy. 


1815. Jan. 10. The Archdeacon having surveyed the church 
and tower, finds the former so much and so generally dilapidated 
as to require immediate reparation. He. therefore desires that 
the churchwardens will without delay employ a surveyor of emi- 
nence, wholly unconnected with the parish, to survey the church 
and tower, and make his report to them. The Archdeacon can- 
not conclude this order, without a special recommendation to the 
Parish of Chelsea to fi nd some means. of providing a more ade- 
quate accommodation for the inhabitants of this very large. and 
populous parish. 


1818. Jan. 22. Resolved that this meeting sensibly feels. the 
propriety as well as the necessity, of an organ being placed in 
the parochial church, and that the best means to effect this desir- 


able object will be by voluntary subscription, and that it be imme- 
ed entered into. 


August. 2 2. Resolved that the population of this parish has 

so ednsidetably increased, that the church is inadequate to accom- 
- modate the inhabitants, that it is therefore necessary and expedi- 
ent to erect without delay a new church, and that, in order to 
- carry this measure into effect, a sum not exceeding thirty’ thou- 
sand pounds must be raised. 


. Sept. 10. Resolved that it appears to this. vestry, that the 
ihe aot ground most central and eligible for the Church to be 
erected | upon is the new Burial Ground, and that spot be now 
chosen for the purpose, and that thanks be given to the chairman 
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the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, for the zeal which he has shown on this 
subject, which has been‘so instrumental in promoting its success 
through its various stages. 


In the year 1706, a vestry room and school room, 
with apartments for a master, were built at the expense 
of William Petyt, Esq.’ 

The: following inscription upon the west front of the 
school room’ records the donation. 


_Amo Domini MDCCVII. in the fifth year of 
the glorins Reigne of the most serene our gracious 
Sovereign Lady Queen Anne this building for ye 
public good of this Parish at the only costs and 
charge of William Petyt of the Inner Temple 
London Esquire Keeper of her Majestie’s Records 
within the Tower of London are erected 
which doth One Vestry Roome wherein the affairs 
contain. of this Parish are to be considered and settled 
~ one School Room wherein the Children 
of this Parish are to be taught and instructed 
and upper Roomes for Lodgings for a Schoolmaster 
To all of which may God give a blessing. 
Soli Deo Gloria.? 


And the original deed of gift is thus entered in the 
Vestry minutes. 


To all Christian people to whom these presents shall come- 
We the Rector, Churchwardens, and Overseers of the Poor, and 
inhabitants of the town and parish of Chelsea, in the county of 
Middlesex, whose names are underwritten, send greeting, 
Whereas at present there is not a convenient place in this Parish 
for a vestry for transacting the affairs there, nor is there any 
school there wherein the poor children of re said parish can be 


1 See page 166. 

2 It appears, by the following extract that there had been a 
clerk’s house and school rooms on this site previous to the erec- 
tion of the present building : 

“<The clerk’s house and yard, 46 feet long and 17 broad, was a 
piece of waste adjoining to the church, and thought to be part 
thereof; but, by the consent of the lord of the manor, the Earl 
of Nottingham, about 60 years before, was built by Mr. Ward, 
Rector of Chelsey, by 10d. given by Bishop Fletcher, the bishop 
of London, and the rest he disbursed himself for the clerk’s habi- 
tation and school house.”—Dr. King’s MSS. 
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taught and educated, neither is there any lodging for any, school- 
master, who shall from time to time be employed for teaching such 
children gratis, and whereas there is a certain piece of ground be- 
longing to the said parish of Chelsea, on which there stands an old 
house, now adjoining and part: ofthe church-yard, and contiguous 
to Chelsea church on the north side, to which piece of ground, if 
some feet of ground more were added towards the church, and 
also into the lane called Church-lane, the said old house being 
taken away, a convenient building may be erected thereupon. 
And whereas William Petyt, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Lon- 
don, and keeper of Her Majestie’s Records within the tower of 
London, having for many years lived in the said town of Chelsea, 
hath declared that the said old house being pulled down, and such 
ground, as he shall see convenient, being added out of the said 
churchyard and Church-lane, to the ground on which the said old 
house doth stand, that he will, out of respect to the said town, 
and charity to ie poor Children! that now are, and at all times 
hereafter shall be in or belonging to the same, towards their 
education, upon the said old and new ground to be added thereto, 
erect a building which shall contain a vestry for the transacting 
the affairs of the said parish, a school wherein the poor children 
may be taught gratis, and lodgings for any Schoolmaster, and the 
said poor children, that are to be taught gratis, being to be nomi- 
nated and appointed by the Rector, Churchwardens, Overseers of 
the poor, and Vestrymen for ye time being, or the major part of 
them; and so as after the said building shall be erected, the same 
shall be repaired, maintained, and upheld by and at the cost and 


charges of the said Parish fox ever, the said Schoolmaster to be 


employed for such teaching the children to be paid by the Parish.1 

Now these presents witness that we, the’ Churchwardens, 
Rector, Overseers of the poor, and Inhabitants of the said town 
and Parish of Chelsea, do render unto the same William Petyt 
our hearty thanks and acknowledgment for his respect to the 


11707. April 15.. Whereas there is a charity-school newly 
erected in the, parish of Chelsea, for the educating the: poor 
children of the parish, and whereas there is a sufficient fund 
wanting for clothing and teaching them, we, the ancient parishi- 
oners, at our public vestry, do make it our request to the gentle- 
men and others who have right of common in Chelsea Common, 
that they will be pleased that the said common may be inclosed, 
for the clothing, educating, and binding them out apprentices to 
some honest trade or calling; and that Dr. King, our Rector, and 
one of the Churchwardens, do apply themselves to the Right 
Honble the Lord Cheyne, lord of the manor, and the several 
proprietors of the right of common, and agree with them for their 
several rights, for the charitable use abovementioned, and that 
we will stand to what ‘agreement they shall make,— Vestry 
Minutes, ie 15th, 1707. . 
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said town, and charity to the poor children thereof; and, in order 
to enable him to'perform what he has declared, we do as far as 
in us lie, authorize him the said William Petyt to pull down the 
said old house, and to dispose of the materials as he shall think 
fit, and shall and may to the ground of the old house add out 
of the church-yard and Church-lane, so ‘much ground for the 
better erecting of the building, as he shall think fit. And 
we do hereby declare, that after the building shal! be erected, 
the same shall be repaired by and at the cost and charges of this 
parish for ever. And that the Schoolmasters, and the poor 
Children that are to be taught gratis shall be nominated and 
appointed, and the Schoolmasters to be employed for teaching 
the children shall be paid by the Parish. 

In witness whereof, we, the Rector, Churchwardens, Over- 
' seers of the Poor, and Inhabitants of Chelsea, whose names are 
underwritten, have hereunto set our hands and seals, the twelfth 
day of February, in the fourth year of our Soveraign Lady Anne, 
by the grace of God, of England, &c. &c. Ann. Domini 1705. 


JOHN COPE. 
FRANCIS WINDHAM. 
FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 
JOHN PENNANT. 
JOHN KING, Rector. 


As by the said deed poll, now produced and herewith exa- 
mined, doth agree with the tenor aforesaid, Now we, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, Inhabitants of Chelsea, being 
assembled, this twenty-fifth day of March, Anno Demini 1707, 
in a public vestry of the Parish, do hereby gratefully acknow- 
ledge and declare that the said William Petyt hath taken away 
the old house, and upon part of the ground upon which the 
same did stand, and some other ground added, since purchased 
‘ by the Parish for the public good, hath, in pursuance of his - 
charitable intention, at his onely costs, executed a fair brick 
building, with a good piazza made of Portland stone, the ground 
under it being paved with broad free-stone, which building doth 
contain one Vestry Room, one School Room, and upper rooms, 
lodgings for a Schoolmaster; in which rooms are provided, at 
the cost of the said William, all necessary furniture, utensils, 
&c. And for all which matters and things, we, whose names_ 
are hereunto subscribed, in public vestry, do return the said 
William Petyt our hearty thanks, and do also agree, in public 
vestry, that from henceforth for ever, the said brick building, 
piazza, goods, and chattels, so given, shall be, and ought to be, 
repaired, maintained, and upheld, by and at the cost of this 
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Parish, and by other charities and gifts already or hereafter to 
be given towards the same. And that the Schoolmaster, and 
the poor Children that are to be taught gratis, except five poor 
boys of this Parish, who by agreement are to be nominated by 
John Chamberlayne, Esq. who is the next benefactor to William 
Petyt, from time to time, during his life, &c. 

And, lastly, we do order and agree, that this order be forth- 
with entered into the book wherein the orders of vestry are 
usually entered; and that the original, subscribed with our 
hands, be delivered to the said William Petyt, by oun King, 


the Rector of this Parish. 
JOHN KING, Rector. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WALK THE THIRD. 


Church Lane—Rectory House and Glebe—Cook’s Grounds and 
Chapel—Cheyne Row— Lordship - Yard—Lawrence Family and 
Street —Justice Walk— Cheyne Walk— Alston House, commonly 
called More's House— Winchester Palace—Memoirs of the 
Bishops— History of the Manor—Manor House—Royal and 
Illustrious Residents— Rev. Mr.,Clare’s House and Grounds— 
Don Saltero’s Coffee House — Manor Street —Manor Terrace— 
Queen Street. ; 


ProceEepIne from the north-east corner of Church 
Lane, we pass the Rectory house and gardens, immedi- 
ately adjoining to which is the GLEBE LAND, exchanged, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for the ancient Parson- 
age House situated behind Milman’s Row. At. this 
end of Church Lane, formerly stood the parsonage barns 
and stables, and the Town’s-end turnpike, and both sides 
of the King’s Road were occupied by farmers and_ gar- 
deners, who were frequently subjected to vexatious dis- 
putes respecting the passage of the King’s Road, and 
which occasioned several successful appeals to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury for redress. . It is now . 
asserted that the Government have no intention of sur- 
rendering the management of the Road into the hands of 
the parish, but that it is still to be conducted under the 
same regulations. The Glebe Land has been let out at 
various periods on building leases, and Glebe Place, with 
other buildings, have been erected on its site, facing the 
King’s Road. _ 3 | | 

Coox’s Grounps AND CuHaprEei.—This is now a 
road-way connecting Cheyne Row with the King’s Road. 
It was formerly a back way to the stable-yard of Alston 


1 See page 43. 
eee ee 
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House; the stone frame-work of the gate being still visi- 
ble in a garden in Upper Cheyne Row. 

THE CHAPEL was originally built for the use of the 
French Protestants, who had taken refuge in this country 
after the infamous revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 
the year 1685 ;' which event deprived France: of a large 
portion of her most intelligent and industrious subjects. 
Several French gardeners settled upon this spot ; and Dr. 
King mentions them in terms of great kindness, and 
strongly recommends them to the protection of his sue- 
cessors. ‘This Chapel has been for many years in the 
‘Independent connection. ‘The Reverend Benjamin 
‘Fielder, in 1773, succeeded the Reverend Mr. Trail, and 
died in June, 1803. His death was very awful and 
affecting; he had seated himself in the pulpit ; and after 


1 The revocation of the famous edict of Nantes, mbok had se-— 
cured to the French Protestants the free exercise of their religion, 
and was understood to be perpetual, throws peculiar disgrace on 
the polished court and enlightened reign of Louis. Even before 
the repeal of that edict, so blindly bigotted, or so violent “and 
short-sighted were the French-ministers, that the Protestants 
wese not only excluded from all civil employments, but rendered 
incapable of holding any share in the principal silk manufactures, 
though they only could carry them on to advantage. 

1t might be supposed, from such regulations, that those minis- 
ters had lived in the darkest ages, or were determined to ruin 
the States. Nor were their subsequent ordinances less impolitic. 
or absurd. They banished all the Protestant pastors, without 
once suspecting that the flock would follow them; and when that 
evil was perceived, it was ineffectually decr eed that. such as 
attempted to leave the kingdom should be sent to the gallies. 
Those who remained were prohibited, ‘upon pain of death, even 
from the private exercise of their religion; and, on pretence of 
securing the eternal salvation of the “children of the misguided 
heretics, they were ordered to be taken from their parents, and © 
committed to the care of their nearest Catholic relatives. All 

the terrors of military execution were employed to make con- 
verts; and such as relapsed were sentenced to the most cruel | 
punishments. As many as formed about a twentieth part of the 
whole body were put to death in a short time, and a price was 
set upon the heads of others, who were hunted like wild beasts 
upon the mountains. By these ‘severities, France was deprived 
of four hundred thousand of her most valuable inhabitants ; who 

~earried their wealth, their industry, and their skill into England, : 
Holland, and Germany.—Memoires de Noailles, par l Abbé Mullot, 

tom. 1, Voltaire Siecle de Louis Ad V. chap. 3205 52 
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the morning hymn had been sung, he was observed with 
his head reclining and without any signs of life: he was 
immediately removed, but never spoke afterwards, and 
died in three days. 

The Reverend John Bunce, the present Pastor, was 
ordained Minister of this Chapel in 1804. mit & 

The capital old Mansion, situate at the western extré- 
mity of the road, and now in the occupation of W. Cres- 
well, Esq. is called the Old Rectory House, and was 
built in Dr. King’s time, being one of the first houses 
erected on the Glebe. : 

Urrer Curyne Row.—A manufactory was esta- 
blished here in 1793, by Messrs. Hempel and Ruelle, 
for crucibles for melting gold and silver, which was said 
to produce the best articles of the kind in England. 
_ After the death of Mr. Hempel, the lease being expired, 
his widow took some premises in the King’s Road, 
adjoining the old Burying Ground, and there carried on 
the manufactory for crucibles, and also one for table 
services, under the patronage of the late Queen Charlotte ; 
but they did not eventually succeed. Here is also an 
Academy, conducted by the Reverend D. Felix, which 
was formerly, for many years, in the possession of Mr. 
Edwards. 191) 
~ Cueyneé Row.--This capital row of houses was 
built in 1708, as appears by a stone tablet, fixed in the 
wall of the first house on the south, and is named after 
the Lord of the Manor. | 

Here resided at No. 9, for the last twenty years of his 
life, John Denyer, Esq.," who, having by industry and 
frugality, with unblemished ‘character, accumulated a 
handsome competency, devoted his time to study, and 
the forming of a collection of early printed Bibles, 
Manuscripts, and Missals, which he pursued with great 
perseverance, and finally possessed one of the most valu- 
vable collections in Europe ; at that time, it could only be 
surpassed by the theological library of the Duke of Wir- 
temburg; for His Royal.Highness the Duke of Sussex 
had not then begun his invaluable Manuscript collections. _ 

“ 1 See page 215, Fst. bere 
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Miss Denyer, his daughter, who possessed uncommon 
talents, was extremely clever in painting and illuminating 
on vellum, and in repairing old Manuscripts and printed 
books; her drawings and miniatures were equal to the 
finest specimens which’ the middle ages could produce. 
The inspection of these beautiful specimens of her pen- 
cil never failed to excite the most profound sentiments of 
admiration and esteem, which ‘were ever augmented by 
the consideration that in her exemplary character was 
blended true Christian benevolence with the utmost dif- 
fidence, filial affection, and private worth. Mr. Denyer 
died at the age of seventy-one, and was buried in the 
church. His affectionate daughter, who had retired 
from Chelsea, was also buried near her father and 
mother. 

Lorpsuie-Y arp takes its name frei having been 
for centuries the site of the barns and stabling of the 
Lord of the Manor, and here also stood the Cage and 
the Parish Stocks.’ The old buslcines appear to have 
been pulled down about 1707.’ 

In the early Parish Registers occur many kinvantalla 
. details of poor people being found dead in these barns, 
- where they had taken refuge from the inclemency of the 

weather, and where they pone unheeded and un- 
known. . 


1“ We present, that the cage and stocks, as they now stand, | are 
a public nuisance, both to the church and passengers ; and ‘that 
they would much more conveniently stand in the Lordship- Y ard, 
being the place where they stood formerly. And it is prayed 
that. the Lord of this Manor would order the same.” Presentment 
of Court-Leet and Court- Baron, 1682.— Earl Cadogan’s Records. 

226 March 1706: John Lawrence, of Chelsea, Esq. and heir- 
apparent of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Bart. and Ann, his wife, con- 
veyed to William Lord Cheyne and his heirs, in consideration of 
70l. three messuages and gardens on the north side of Lord- 
ship- Y ard. Charles Cheyne, Esq. leased to Elizabeth Pres- 
ton a piece of garden ground, having the backway in the Lord- 
ship-Yard, leading to the houses of Lad y Lawrence onthe north, 
and on the south way the way by the Thames, for 45 years, at 
the yearly rent of 4/. Elizabeth Preston allowed Charles Cheyne. 
to take down and carry away the old barn and stable standing 
. thereon. Thomas Kender assigned the said’ lease. to > Willian 
Lord Newhaven, 4th Noy. 1707.—Jbid.: 
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» These: awful calamities are now averted, by the wise 
and humane establishment of workhouses and. the poor 
laws ; and our Christian feelings are no longer in danger 
of being wounded by the recurrence of such instances of 
human calamity and distress. 

Lawrence Streer derives its name from its site 
having been the residence of the Lawrence family for 
many ages. On this spot stood the Manor House, 
until Lord Sandys alienated the manor to Henry VIII. 
when that Monarch sold the ancient house to Sir. Tho- 
mas Lawrence, and erected another farther to the east- 
ward. 

The ancient and respectable family of Lawrence first 
came into England with William the Conqueror, and 
settled at Ashton Hall, in the county of Lancaster, where 
they resided for three hundred years, and possessed an 
immense property, which, in the year 1591, included 
thirty-four manors, the rental of which amounted to 
6000/. per annum. 

When Richard I. engaged in the Crusade, or Holy 
War, Robert Lawrence, of Ashton Hall, raised a troop of 
horse at his own expense, and accompanied the King ; 
and at the siege of Ptolomais, now called Acre, in the 
year 1191, he had the honour fs ‘night banneret conferred 
upon him for his eminent services in the field, and per- 
mission to bear for his arms, Arg. a cross, Ragulee, 
Gules, which porous en his descendants till 
created a Bacones by Charles I. 

It is uncertain when this eminent family first came to 
reside | in Chelsea ; but as the LEN Ages eas in the 


Tee cer eov ee 


‘time before: th ey bdtchased't the manor house. We ahve 

already. made mention of several of the family who are 
buried in the chapel still bearing their name. _ 

The chief branches of the family resided here, in Lon- 
don,and at Iver, Bucks. Sir John Lawrence, Knight, was 
Lord Mayor of London i in 1665; he lived in the Pa 

s 4 
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of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, as appears from an 
extract from the Parish Register of Hackney, of the 
marriage of Sir John’s daughter Judith with Sir Ste- 
phen Anderson, of Eyeworth, Bedfordshire, in 1673; and: 
also from several donations to that parish from Sir John 
and his family, being still upon record. 

The existing.senior branch of this ancient faicily is 
now settled at Sevenhampton, Gloucestershire, where 
they have resided for three hundred years past.. Some 
most respectable families: are branched off to different 
parts of the kingdom, and many noble families are 
related to them. 

By the marriage of William Gerard, Hay. of the 
county of Lancaster (ancestor of Lord Gerard) with 
Cecilia only daughter of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
heir general of Sir uJ ohn Lawrence, Knt. Ashton Hall, 
which had been for three hundred years in ‘the family, 
together with large estates in the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, York, &c. went to his family... Lords 
Monteagle, Wells, &e. are also related to them by mar- 
riage. . 
Sia this family have riled in England, they appear 
to have been honoured with. fifteen. titles, including 
knights banneret’; knights, and baronets; and among 
whom we find the following, who have signalized them- 
selves in the service of their King and Country. 


Sir John Lawrence, made Knight Banneret, at the siege Anno 
OL, FREOTEMIalS ii cscs cece cas deagenass ened dts deedubsbed tes ag abe eeeees 1191 

William Lawrence, Esq. aie at the Battle bf St. ‘Alban’ s 1451. 

John Lawrence, Esq. who with Sir Edmund Howard, com- Me 


manded a wing at the Battle of Flodden Field.. "7518 
Oliver Lawrence, Esq. knighted by King Edward VL. ‘at 
the Battle of Musselborough Ficldyaavere SUAS TE Saeed 1547 


Colonel Sir Robert Lawrence, Governor of Cork Castle 
for King Charles I. during the Civil Wars. 
Sir John Lawrence, Knight, was Lord Mayor of fondon, 1665 


Rigel Dandulo, the Turk, of whose conversion a 
narrative was published i in 1657, being at Smyrna, made 
an acquaintance with Mr. Lawrence, son to the Lady 
Lawrence, of Chelsea, and coming afterwards to England 
about the same time as Mr. Lawrence did, was by him 
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invited to his mother’s house at Chelsea, where he was 
kindly entertained, and continued some time; here he 
entered into some familiarity with Mr. Lawrence, a Tur- 
key merchant, who married the daughter of Lady Law- 
rence before ee biortl. 

Here he also met with Dr. Warmstry, author of the 
narrative, who says he enjoyed an habitation as her 
tenant in the town of Chelsea, and was principally — 
instrumental in his conversion. 

The following ‘“‘ Pious Contemplation” of the arms of 
the Lawrence family, is written in the margin of their 
Pedigree, now in the possession of William Morris, Esq. 
of | Eas st Gate Street, Gloucester. It is supposed to have 
been written about the year 1664, but the author is un- 
known: 
| ( Christ’s Cross a mistique mirable may be, 

His blood was there let loose to set us free: 
. To wash our stains away he shed his blood, 
The Cross 1 "2 And dying, he thus dy’d the blushing wood, 

Our parents from a tree receiv’d their fall: 


That gave us death, this doth lost life recall; 
This is the Lignum Vitz to us all. 


- general. 


cThe Field is Argent, and the charge a Cross, 
Riches without Religion are but dross; : 
~The Field | White, like this field, O Lord, his life should be » 
Argent. Who bears thy cross, follows: and fights for thee: 
Those, therefore, who for argent, ermines yield, 
\Carelessly spot the honour of the field. 


( Who to the Field of war his courage bends, 
pcre | Let every bloody charge have pious ends; 
A Cross; Success for a religious sword makes room, 
~. Gules. 4 Great Constantine in this did overcome: 
| ag By the Cross, when holy blood had chang’d its hue, 
sone Jiamb the roaring lion did subdue. 


(The way to Heaven is not with roses spread, 

ick, | But throng’d with thorns, as was thy sacred head ; 
Ra us or | Our peace is hack’d and hew’d, our life’s a war, 
, I Wo 4 i We. for our cross, must many crosses bear ; 
bee Or, a red sea! our passage doth withstand, 

Or, fiery serpents,? or, a barren sand,? 

‘(Ere we can reach the truly Holy Land. 


od 


: Persecutions. 2 A fflictions. 8 ® Want. 
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bua smitction Christ's Cross the ladder is. that leads to Blige 
of a scaling: 

Ladder. 


Blest Jacob’s vision was a type of this; 
Who climbs by other steps is ‘at a loss: 
To Heaven the only ladder is the Cross. 


Ann, Duchess of Monmouth aad Buccleugh, ie 
of James Duke of Monmouth, resided in. the great house 
in Lawrence-street about the year 1714, and from that 
time it assumed the name of Monmouth House.' » The: 
Duchess, allied to all the prime nobility of Scotland, was; 
for her agreeable person and behaviour; good sense, and 
irreproachable character, one of the most amiable and 
valuable ladies about the Court... During the first years 
of her marriage, she seems to have been as happy, and 
as much envied as any woman in the kingdom ; but this 
happiness was of short duration: she was unfortunately 
supplanted in the Duke’s affections by Lady Harriet 
Wentworth, daughter of the Earl-of Cleveland, whose 
personal charms were superior to her own. The. Duchess 
did not long continue a widow; in 1688 she married 
Charles Lord Cornwallis, Her Grace died Feb. 6, 1732, 
aged ninety. 

Mr. Gay was for some time secretary or domestic 
steward to this lady.” . 

In, the same house, afterwards resided he celebrated 
Dr. Smollett, who came to Chelsea on account of the 
_ bad state of health of his beloved daughter, who was 
at that time in a consumption, under which she finally 
sank in the year 1763. ‘This capital mansion is now in a 
dilapidated condition, and presents a melancholy scene of 
desolation and ruin. In its original state, the premises 
_ were extensive, and well. suited for the. residence of a 
_ person of rank. 

It is generally said that the lives of literary men can 
be. little more than an enumeration of their works. 
There, have been few men of real genius who have 
written more ne agp oan Hiya Dr. Smollett ; yet the 

11716. Paid the ringers, .when the Princess user wards Queen 


~ Caroline) visited the Duchess of Monmouth, 6s. SO am 
Accounts. 


2 2 Orangery Biog. Dict. vol. 4. Johnson’s Life of f Gay. ‘ 
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foregoing observation will by no means apply to him. 
On the contrary, he has himself wrought up the.incidents 
of his own life, at the least the earliest part of it, in one 
ofthe most entertaining novels that ever appeared i invany 
language. Every one knows that I mean Roderick 
Random, a book which still continues to have a most 
extensive sale, and first established the Doctor’s reputa- 
tion. All the first volume and the beginning of the 
second, appear-to consist of real interest and character, 
though certainly a good deal heightened.and disguised. 

_ The Judge, his grandfather, Crab and. Potion, the two 
apothecaries, and Squire Gawkey, were characters well 
known in that part of the kingdom where the scene. was 
laid. Captains Oakhum and Whiffle, Doctors Macshane 
and Morgan, were also said to be real personages. A 
bookbinder and barber long contended for being shadowed 
under the name of Strap. The Doctor seems to have 
enjoyed.a peculiar felicity in describing the officers and 
sailors of the navy. 

It is very surprising that, notwithstanding Dr. Smollett 
was so. very successful in hitting off original characters in 
narration, he could never succeed in the Drama. 

By the publication of Roderick Random, thé Doctor 
had acquired so great a reputation, that henceforth a 
certain degree of success was insured. to every thing 
known or suspected to proceed from his.pen.,. 

In the course of a few years, the adventures. of Pere- 
grine Pickle appeared; a work of great-ingenuity and 
contrivance in the composition, and in which an uncom- 
mon degree of erudition is displayed, particularly in’ the 
description of the entertainment given by the republican 
doctor after the manner of the ancients. ‘These were not 
the only original compositions of this stamp with which 
the Doctor'has favoured the public. 

Ferdinand Count, Fathom and Sir Launcelot. Groaven 
are still in the list. of what may be called reading novels. 

The last work which, we believe, the Doctor published 
was. of much the.same species, but cast in a different 
form--the Expedition of Humphry Clinker. Here are 
no extravagant characters, no unnatural situations. On 
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the contrary, an admirable knowledge of life and man- 
ners is displayed, and most useful lessons are given 
applicable to interesting but to very common situations, 

We know not that ever the remark has been made, 
but there is certainly a very obvious similitude between 
the characters of the three heroes of the Doctor’s chief 
productions. Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and 
Matthew Bramble, are all preter of the same family. 
The same satirical, cynical, disposition, the same gene- 
rosity and benevolence, are the distinguishing and cha- 
racteristical features of all the three; but they are far 
from being servile copies or imitations of each other, 
They differ as much as the Ajax, Diomed, and Achilles 
of Homer. This was undoubtedly a great effort of ge- 
nius ; and the Doctor seems to have described his own 
character at the different stages and situations of life. 

Dr. Smollett was bred to physic; and in the early part 
of his life served as a surgeon’ s mate in the Navy. Itis 
said that before he took a house at Chelsea he attempted 
to settle as a practitioner at Bath; and, with that view, 
wrote a treatise on the waters, but was unsuccessful, 
chiefly because he could not render himself agreeable to 
the Ladies ; this, however, was a little extraordinary, for 
Smollett was as graceful and handsome a man as any of 
the age ; besides, there was a certain dignity in his air 
and manner which could not but inspire respect whenever 
he appeared. 

Abandoning physic altogether as a profession, ie fixed’ 
his residence at Chelsea, and turned his thoughts entirely 
to writing. Yet, as an sation he was not near so success- 
ful as his happy genius and acknowledged merit certainly 
deserved. 

He never acquired a patron among the heal’ who, by 
his favour or beneficence, relieved him from the necessity 
of writing for a dlibeivterice: The truth is, Dr. Smollett 
possessed a loftiness and elevation of sentiment and 
character which appears to have disqualified him from 
currying favour among those who were able to conte 
favours. 

He criialantd Gil Blas ave Don Quixote; his. name 
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likewise appears to a translation of Voltaire’s prose works. 
He was also concerned in a great variety of compilations. 
His History of England was the principal work of the 
kind. It had a most extensive sale; and the Doctor is 
said to have received 2000/. for writing it and the con- 
tinuation.'. He was employed during the last years of 
his life in abridging the Modern Universal History, great 
part of which he had originally written himself. In the 
year 1755 he set on foot the Critical Review, and con- 
tinued: the principal manager of it till he went abroad 
for the first time, in the year 1763. He had made some 
very severe remarks on a pamphlet published by Admiral 
Knowles, who commenced a prosecution against the 
printer; and, just as sentence was going to be pro- 
nounced, he came into court, and avowed himself the 
author ; upon which he was fined 100/. and condemned 
to three months’ imprisonment in the King’s Bench. It 
is there he is said to have written the adventures of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves, in which he has described some re- 
markable characters, then his fellow-prisoners. When 
Lord Bute was called to the chief administration of 
affairs, he was prevailed upon to write in defence of that 
nobleman’s measures, in a weekly paper called the Briton. 
This gave rise to the famous North Briton, wherein he 
was rather baffled. 

~ His constitution being at last greatly impaired by a se- 
_dentary life, and assiduous application to study, he went 
abroad for his health in the year 1769. He wrote accounts 
of his travels, in a series of letters, to some friends, which 
“were afterwards published in two volumes octavo. 
~ During all that time he appears to have laboured under _ 
a constant fit of chagrin. But the state of his mind will 


- 1 The reputation Smollett obtained by fiction (says a writer of 
a late period) was in some measure destroyed when he attempted 
to delineate facts; for he wrote the History of England, without 
studiously investigating ancient authorities, or carefully analysing 
the motives of human action. But he was a man, who, to a high 
sense of honour, is said to have added considerable talents, and 
only wanted that leisure and opportunity which wealth alone — 
affords, to excel in every branch of science.—Stephens’ Life of 
Horne Tooke, vol. 1. p. 356. tH) 
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be best learnt from himself. ‘Thus he writes in his first 
letter: ‘‘ In gratifying your curiosity, I shall find some 
amusement to beguile the tedious hours ; which, without 
some suchemployment, would be rendered insupportable 
by distemper and disquiet. You knew and. pitied my 
situation: traduced by malice, persecuted by faction, 
abandoned by false patrons, and overwhelmed by a sense 
of a domestic calamity, which it was not in the power of 
fortune to repair.” By this domestic calamity he means 
the loss of his only child, a daughter, whom he loved 
with the tenderest affection. 

The Doctor lived to return to his native country ; ; but 
his health continuing to decline, and meeting with fresh 
mortifications and disappointments, he went back to 
Italy, where he died, on October 21, 1771; having been 
born in the year 1720. ns scone 

It would be needless to expatiate on the character of a 
man so well known as Dr. Smollett, who has besides 
_ given so many strictures of his own character and man- 
ner of living in his writings, particularly in. Humphry 
Clinker; where he appears under the appellation of Mr. 
Serl, and has an interview with Mr. Bramble; and his 
manner of living is described in another letter, where 
young Melford is supposed to dine with him at his hentge 
in Chelsea. 

No doubt he made a good deal of money by his con- 
nection with the booksellers; and had he been a rigid 
economist, or endued with the gift of retention. (an-ex- . 
pression of his own) he might have lived and died very 
independent. However, to do justice to his memory, © 
his difficulties, whatever they were, proceeded not from _ 
extravagance or want.of economy. He was hospitable, 
but not “extravagant. No doubt he had his failings ; but 
still it would be difficult to name a man who was so re- 
spectable for the qualities of his head, or amiable for the. 
virtues of his heart. 7 

However, the gratitude of posterity. ‘has done little | 
towards the conferring of posthumous honours upon the 
memory of Smollett: names of meaner importance have — 
attracted higher notice, by the venial kindness of sur- 
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viving friends. But the kindness of friendship can impart 
to its object no new principle of vitality; and the lapse 
of a few years will be sufficient to dispossess such in’ 
truders into the Temple of Fame from their post. °°. 
The following letter, written by Dr. Smollett to one o 
his Chelsea friends, soon after he left England, displays 
him in a very amiable point of view. He alludes, with 
much paternal affection, to the loss of his beloved 
daughter, and desires to be remembered to his Chelsea 
friends; wishing them that health and happiness, to 
which he himself appears ever through life to have been 
a stranger. ‘The whole letter is equally creditable to his 
head and heart. | | 


Dear Sir, 

Your obliging letter was doubly acceptable, both for the en- 
tertainment I received from it, and as it convinced me that I am 
still remembered by old friends in Chelsea. Indeed, I cannot 
help respecting Chelsea as a second native place, notwithstanding 
the irreparable misfortunes which happened to me while I resided 
in it; I mean the loss of my health, and of that which was dearer 
to me than health itself, my darling child; whom I cannot yet 
remeniber with any degree of composure. 

_ With respect to my constitution, I have lost ground since I 
left England. I now bathe in the sea; and shall, in ten days or 
a fortnight, set out for Nice in Provence, a journey of eight hun- | 
dred and sixty-four miles. - This is my last stake ; and if it does 
not answer, I must give up all thoughts of ever seeing my friends 
in England: where there is no remedy, we must submit. Before 
IT arrived in France, I thought the climate of England was the 
most disagreeable on the face of the earth; but here it is a thou-. 
sand times more vexatious, more variable, and more inclement. — 
Tam very glad to hear your concert was so brilliant, and I hope 
all your Chelsea societies will continue to flourish. I understand — 
- there is a Lodge of French Freemasons at Boulogne; but I am 
not well enough to visit them. I am much mortified that my 
ill health will not permit me to enjoy a bottle of good claret, 
which I have at the rate of fifteen-pence sterling. In Languedoc 
_ Tecan have it for the fifteenth part of that sum. The season here — 
is very backward: green geese, soles, and turbot, are just come 
in; there is not an apricot ripe within three leagues of Boulogne; 
however, the rye harvest is begun, and in ten days they will cut 
down, their wheat. Every thing here is done in a clumsy and - 
slovenly manner, which is very disagreeable, and even shocking, 
to those who have been accustomed to English neatness ; and 
there is a total want of delicacy in the manners of the people. — 
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They are generally civil; but they have no sentiment, and their 
ignorance ‘and superstition put me out of all patience. - 

My wife, who enjoys pretty good health, joins me in my best 
respects to Mrs. Reid, and in my best wishes for your children, 
who are by this time I hope quite recovered of the hooping 
cough. I pray God they may live to be a comfort to you both, 
and that you may never feel the pangs of that unspeakable. grief 
which the loss of a beloved child inspires. 

‘Pray remember me to my good friends Messrs. Wilton ‘and 
Russell, and all our brotherhood at the Swan; when you see 
Halford, tell him I am surprised he never answered my letter; 
and believe me to be, with truth and affection, 

Dear Sawney, your sincere friend and humble servant, 
TS. SMOLLETT! 
Boulogne, August 3, 1763. 


The Chelsea China Manufactory was situate at the 
corner of Justice Walk, and occupied the houses to the 


upper end of the street.. Several of the large old houses” 


were used as shew-rooms. It has been discontinued for 
more than forty years, the whole of the Lime pulled 
down, and new houses erected on the site. 

The manufactory of Chelsea porcelain was set on foot 
and carried on by a Mr. Spremont, a foreigner. The 
establishment employed a great number of hands ; but 
the original proprietor, having acquired a large fortune, 
retired ‘from the concern; and his successors, wanting tis 
enterprise and spirit, did not so well snodeed, | rand ina 
few years finally abandoned it. 

Previous to the dissclution of the concern, the pro- 
prietors presented a memorial respecting it to the 
Government, requesting protection and assistance,” in 
which they stated that 


‘¢ The manufacture in England has wel eritell on anes great 
labour and a large expense; itis in many points to the full as 
good asthe Dresden; and the late Duke of Orleans told Colonel 
‘York that the metal or earth had been pried in asi furnace, and 


_ 1 This letter was addressed to Alexander Reid, Esq: prencraly 
and it is now in the possession of his grandson, C. Ww. Reid, Esq. 


of Durham pines to whose ARLENE Bevin I am indgtpied 
for the use of it. . 
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was found to be the best made in Europe. It is now daily im- 


proving, ‘and already employs at least one hundred hands; of | 
which is a nursery of thirty lads taken from the parishes and 
charity schools, and bred to designing and painting; arts very 
much wanted here. and which are oF ihe greatest use in our silk 
and printed linen manufactures.” 


Specimens of this porcelain have always been much 


“esteemed, and still retain their value. At the sale of the 
_ effects of her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte, the articles 
in Chelsea china, of which her Majesty had a large col- 


lection, brought very high prices. 

Mr. A. Stephens was told by the foreman of the Chel- 
sea China Manufactory, (then in the workhouse of St. 
Luke’s, Middlesex) that Dr. Johnson had conceived a 
-notion that he was capable of improving on the manu- 
facture of china. He even applied to the directors of 
the Chelsea China Works, and was allowed to bake his 


_compositions in their ovens in Lawrence Street, Chelsea. 


He was accordingly accustomed to go down with his 
housekeeper, about twice a week, and staid the whole 
day, she carrying a basket of provisions with her. The 
, Doctor, who was not allowed to enter the mzxzng room, 
had access to every other part of the house, and formed - 
_his composition in a particular apartment, without being 


overlooked by any one. He had also free access to the 


oven, and superintended the whole. of the process; but 
‘com pletely failed, both as to composition and baking, for 
his materials. always yielded to the intensity of the heat, 
_while those of the company came out of the furnace per- 
fect and complete. The Doctor retired in disgust, but 


1 On the right hand, opposite to these apartments, are several 


ty rooms, full of curiosities and valuable moveables, but not ranged 


_ in proper. order. Among other things, ] beheld with admiration 


_a complete service of Chelsea china, porcelain, rich and beautiful 


_in fancy beyond expression. I really never saw any Dresden 
porcelain near so fine. Her Majesty made a present of this 
choice collection to the Duke, her brothcr—a present worthy of 
so great a prince. — Watkins’ Life of Queen Charlotte, vol. 1. p. 45. 

Her Majesty made some ‘considerable presents also to several 
_of her relations and other friends ; such as an elegant sword, the 
hilt of which was gold set with diamonds, to her elder brother, . 
and services of Chelsea china.—Jbid. p. 182. 
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not in despair, for he afterwards gave a dissertation on 
this very subject in his works; but the overseer assured 
Mr Stephens, in the Spring of 1814, that he was still 
ignorant of the nature of the operation. He seemed to 
think that the Doctor imagined one single substance was 
sufficient, while he on the other hand asserted that he 
always used sixteen, and he must have had some prac- 
tice, as he had nearly lost his eye-sight, by firing batches 
of setae both at Chelsea and Derby, to which the manu- 
facture was afterwards carried. 

' Chelsea china, originally patronized by the Duke of 
Cumberland, and afterwards by Sir R. Faulkner, wasa » 
long time in such repute as to be:sold by auction, and as 
a set was purchased as soon as Peta dealers were sur-_ 
rounding the doors for that purpose." 

JusTicE WALK took its name from a ‘Magistrate Li 
resided in the house at the south corner of Church Street ; 
formerly an avenue of lime trees extended from Chumah 
Street to Lawrence Street. | 

Proceeding eastward, we arrive in CHEYNE WaLx, 
which took its name from Lord Cheyne, the Lord of the 
Manor.’ 

‘An ancient public-house, called the F eathers, stood at 
the south end of Cheyne Row, adjoining Alston House ; 
the premises, which were laid out.as a bowling-green, 
extended as far as Cook’s Grounds, including the site of 
Cheyne Row. In the year 1666, the landlord of this 
_ house issued: a small piece of copper money, in value 

one farthing; a custom which prevailed at that time 
generally throughout the country. These tokens were 
allowed by patent to be issued by. tradesmen, and 
were in many cases a source of considerable profit to the 
issuer. ‘The Reranty of these pee in the reign of 
1672, at which time farthings were e frst olen by the | 
Government. } . : ‘2 
ay 1 Stephensiana, Monthly Mag. ie ial page 31. 


* It appears that from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to , that of | 
es akaplss IL. the victuallers, and tradesmen. in general, coined - 


a) "small BRPEY ,< or cig ot for the ae and convenience of trade. as 
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Chelsea has been inhabited for several centuries by 
many noble and distinguished characters, who probably 
weré induced to make it their residence from its proxi- 
mity to the metropolis, its healthy air, and delightful 
situation on the banks of the Thames; and from the 
great number of noble houses and_ stately edifices, it 
was anciently denominated the “ Village of Palaces.” 

But few of these buildings now remain; yet, as there 
is a history attached to every ancient house, which may 
be gathered, either from the written records of its inha- 
bitants, or caught floating on the stream of tradition, 
though the latter must generally be received with cau- 
tion; it shall be our endeavour, in the subsequent pages, 
to trace out the sites of those which have disappeared, or 
fallen into decay, and to give some characteristical : anec- 
dotes of their illustrious owners. 

Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who sig- 
nalized himself at the battles of Cressy and Poictiers, 
appears to have resided at Chelsea, at which place his 
will was dated in 1369.7 It is probable he was pro- 
prietor of the same house and premises which afterwards 
belonged to Richard Beauchamp, ‘Bishop of Salisbury, 
and which were granted by Richard Ii. to Elizabeth, 


Aad fox this cen was, in a manner, a ight Becaupite ; since 
at that time there were but few brass halfpennies coined by autho- . 
rity, and no great quantity of farthings, which likewise were very 
small. The traders continued coining in this manner until the 
year 1672, when King Charles II. having struck a sufficient quan- 
tity, of halfperice and farthings for the exigencies of commerce,, 
these nummorum famuli were superseded, and an end was put to 
the. issue by the victuallers and shopkeepers, as being no tis ha 
sabe prety or useful.-—Allen's Lambeth, p. 304. 1 


1 Et Chelsega, locus ferens coronam, 
Henrico Veniente Rege, primam. 


Chelsega, vulgo Chelsey.—Nomen autem ville inditum a dorso 
excresentis arenz in alveo fluminis.. Morus accola illustris ville 
famam auxit. At postquam pertinax esse coepit, et Decretis pub- — 
licis fidem abrogare, famam villa partam Labefactavit. Sed 

_postea nova loco accessit. gloria. Henricus Octavus, Regum 
Splendor unicus, conspicuas Aides ibidem nuper posuit. mi 
Cantio. J. Leland, p.6. 41. “Lond. 1658. Mee 
? Dugdale’s Bar. vol. 1. p.282. | ue cate 
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relict of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, for life, 
to be held by the service of a red rose.’ 

William, Marquis of Berkeley, who died in 1491, 
left-a house at Chelsea to John Whiting and his heirs.’ 

This Nobleman was educated under Cardinal Beau- 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, and was advanced to the 
peerage by Edward IV. by the title of Viscount Berke- 
ley. In the reign of Richard III. he was created Earl 
of Nottingham, but afterward fled into Brittany to the 
Earl of Richmond, on whose accession to the throne he 
was appointed Earl Marshal, and advanced to the dig- 
nity of Marquis of Berkeley.’ 

The Earl of Manchester resided at Chelase in 1647, 
as appears from a newspaper of that time: ‘ August 
19, 1647. This day the lords sat not, some of iheaig 
purposing to dine at the Earl of Manchester S house at 
Chelsey.”* 

Edward, Earl of Manchester, a nobleman bf many 
great and amiable qualities, was a zealous and no less 
able patron of liberty, but without enmity to monarchy, 
or the person of the King. He was one of the avowed. 
patriots in the House of Peers, and the only member of 
that House who was accused by Charles of High Trea- 
son, together with the five members of the House of 
Commons.” In the civil war he engaged in the service 
of the Parliament, and in 1643 was one. of the lords 
who had the custody of the Great Seal. He had ‘the 
charge of seven of the associated counties ; -and, with his 
usual activity and address, raised an army” of’ horse, 
which he commanded in person.” “In 1644, he had a 
principal share in the victory at Marston Moor. After 
the Battle of Newbury, he was suspected of favouring the 
King’s interest, and was even accused by Cromwell of — 
neglect of duty ; * and, by the self-denying ordinance, de- 
prived of his commission.. His great popularity made. 
Cromwell wish to gain his interest; which he hoped: to 
_ 4 Lysons’ Environs, vol.2. p.78. 2 Lbid.. * Collins’s Peerage. : 
_ 4 Perfect Summary eg Day’s Proceedings i in Parliament, 


Ee 16-—23, 1647. 
’ Granger’s Biog. Hist. vol. 2 . ps 255. 6 Rushworth, Pe 633. 
7 Rushworth Coll. vol. 5. p. 732. 
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do by naming him one of his House of Lords; but it 
did not succeed, as he was one of the few who sincerely: 
lamented his eonduet to Charles I.; and he strove, ‘as 
far as was consistent with his own safety, to restore ‘the 
exiled son of that monarch.' When the Parliament 
met, he was called to the Chair of the House of Peers, 
an office he had held during the Interregnum ; and on 
the return of Charles II. was appointed by the lords to 
congratulate him on that event. The King soon after 
appointed him Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 
which office he held till his death, which happened May 
5, 1671, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Lord Cla- 
rendon says,” ‘‘ he was of a gentle and a generous nature, 
civilly bred, had reverence and affection for the person 
of the King, upon whom he had attended in Spain ; 
loved his country with too unskilful a tenderness, and 
was of so excellent a temper and disposition, that the 
barbarous times, and rough parts he was forced to act in 
them, did not wipe out, or much deface those marks ; 
insomuch as he was never guilty of any rudeness tow ard 
those he was obliged to oppress, but performed always 
‘as good offices towards his old friends, and all other per- 
sons, as the iniquity of the time, and the nature of the 
employment he was in, would permit him to do; which 
kind of humanity could be imputed to very few.” 

_ Shrewsbury, or Alston House, a capital mansion, 
built about the latter end of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
was situate in Cheyne Walk, adjoining the gardens of 
Winchester Palace, on the west. This house was con- 
sidered, for a long time, to have been the residence of 
Sir Thomas More; but Dr. King has proved, from the 
most authentic documents, that it never. had any just 
pretensions to that honour. - 

Tt was an. irregular brick building, forming three sides. 
of a. ‘quadrangle. The principal room was one hundred 
and twenty feet in length, and was originally wainscotted 
with carved oak. One of the rooms was painted in imi- 
tation of marble, and appeared to have been originally 
an Boner Certain curious portraits on pannel, ee 

“1 Noble’s Mem. Cromwell: — ” gees ag ages vol. ea , < 
wigs eur cc " 
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had ornamented the large rooms, were destroyed some few 
years since; this is to be regretted, as, in all probability, 
they represented its farmed owners, or at least some: per: 
sons of note. 

Leading from the premises, towards the King’s Road, 
there is a subterranean passage, which has been explored 
for a short distance. It is said, traditionally, to have 
communicated with a cave or dungeon, situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the house; but for what purpose 
made, no one now in its vieinity confidently presumes to 
QUESS. _ 

. The following information concerning this aitlnenras 
nean passage, is obtained from a letter of Miss Gulston 
to Miss Tate, the proprietor of the estate: 


- Thave found an old man, now living at Chelsea, who worked 
at the paper manufactory when a lad, and who has established 
the facts. I have always been laughed at when I have mentioned 
the story.. I have gotten two drawings of the room and passage. 

The entrance to this passage was from the room used by the 
paper-stainers as a drying place. “It had-no fire-place in it; the 
dimensions were nearly as follow: 25 feet high, 50 long, 36 wide; 
the ceiling was strong with beams, to’ sustain the upper floors, 


.. but without any plastered ceiling, You descended into it by a 


wide winding staircase, through a circular top door, strongly for- 
tified with rivets and four large hinges: this door was so con- 
trived, that it opened far enough back to hide the approach to the 
hole, and could there be fastened so as to have the appearance of 

belonging to,the large room, and the circular Heke leading to it 
; caused the more deception. 

«The side walls are all brick. This man never could’ pr oceed 
ithe his light more than a distance of thirty yards, when the light 
invariably went out. The passage is free from any incumbrance 
of earth, or from any part of the side walls having given way ; as 
far as could be ascertained, its direction was towards the river. | 

‘It is regularly paved with two flag stones, ‘leaving a border of 
six inches of earth ;/ width 3 feet, length 53 feet. 9" 

This passage was discovered, owing to “the proprietor having 
been robbed of :a quantity of paper for years.. The man now 
alive volunteered to detect the thief; the paper was found on the 
staircase Goscending to the passoee. 


Hooawiow YLAe 0° BE. G@ULSTON: 


per yr ‘House v was for many years he residence of the 
Sages family. 


ue Earl of Shrewsbury, succeeded Ree father 
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in the title, June 28th, the 13th Edward IV., while a 
minor.’ In the reign of Henry VIII. he was in high 
favour with that monarch, was steward of the household, 

and a privy counsellor, and accompanied the ide at his. 
interview with Francis I. at: Guisnes. ©» 

In 28 Henry VIII., on the rebellion in the North; 
called “the pilgrimage of grace,” occasioned by the dis- 
solution of the lesser monasteries, he was constituted the 
king’s lieutenant, to march thither with a powerful army, 
he himself having raised a number of men at his own 
expense,’ when the. Karl, and the Duke of Norfolk, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the rebels to submission, and obtained ~ 
for them the King’s pardon. This nobleman resided 
occasionally at Chelsea; and here his sixth son, by his 
first wife, was born.’ The Earl died J uly 26, 1538; he 
is characterised by Polydore Virgil, ‘as a person noble, 
prudent, and moderate; through the whole course of his 
life.” 

Francis, his son and heir, is a ee among the 
freeholders in the court rolls of the manor of Chelsea, | 
35 Henry VIII.* ‘This nobleman also enjoyed the favour 
‘of his sovereign during three succeeding reigns. In 1545 
‘he was appointed the king’s lieutenant in the North; and 
in the following year was installed one of the Knights 
Companions of the most noble order of the Garter.’. In 
2 Edward VI. he had the command of'a large army. 
that was sent into’ Scotland, and in 1 of Queen Mary 
was made President of the Council of the N orth. He 
died September 21, 1560. | 

George, Earl of Shrewsbury, s son of the preted 
was installed a Knight of the Garter, May 17, 1562.°. 
In 1568, the custody of the Queen of Scots was com- 
mitted to his charge. In 1573, he presided as Lord 

High Steward at the trial of the Duke of Norfolk ; and 
on the death of his grace, which happened soon after, 


1 Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. p. 413. 
, Dugdale’s Baronage, vel 1. p. 332. 3 [hid, P- 567. 


, Lysons’ Env. vol. 2. p.7 
5 Lord Herbert’s History of egy VIII. p.511. 


* Camden’s Eliz. p. 147. . 
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he was constituted Earl Marshal of Englabd, He died 
November 18, 1590, and was buried at Sheffield, in the 
county of York. “An inquisition, taken at Derby, 3d 
April, 33d Elizabeth, on the death of George, Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; after reciting lands, &c. in many counties, | 
adds Middlesex, one capital messuage, &c. in Chelsea. 
The value is lumped i in many manors, into a gross ‘sum Of 
800/. a year.” The inscription on his monument, among 
other things, sets forth,” “that, as he excelled 1 in mind, 
so was he skilled in the affairs of war.” On the arrival : 
of Mary Queen of Scots in England, she was again put 
under his care, and so continued till 1584. His beha- — 
viour to her was ever generous and honourable, sparing — 
no cost for her entertainment. Words cannot fully ex- — 
press the care and concern he had for her, nor can envy — 
itself say otherwise than that he was a faithful and pru- 
dent person; in a word, his integrity in his high office — 
was not to be suspected, although evil- disposed * persons — 
secretly and vaguely gave out that he used too much . 
familiarity with his royal prisoner. Thus, noble by - 
descent, he was more noble and illustrious in his actions ; . 
famous at home and abroad ; loyal to his prince ‘and x 
true to his country ; and he resigned his soul in a good — 
old age.” The Earl married to his second wife, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Sir William St. Loo, Captain of the ~ 
Girard to Queen Elizabeth, who survived: ‘him, and to. 
whom he probably bequeathed his house at. Chelsea, as 
it appears to have descended to her son William, first. 
Earl of Devonshire? In “ Lodge’s Illustrations of — 
English History” is a letter of this, ease dated 
from Chelsea in 1585. 
~ . Ehzabeth, Countess of Sr ddostalbey® This lady, 2 
who was much celebrated for. her beauty and accom- . 
plishments, and still more for her extraordinary fortune — 
in the world, was daughter of John Hardwick, Esq. of 
the county of Derby. At the age of fourteen she was 
married to Robert Barley, Esq. who, in about two years, 3 
_ left her a very rich widow. Her next husband was Sir 


1 Harleian MS. 760. Cole’s Extracts. ? Collins’ s Peerage. 
* Dr. King’s MSS. * Granger, rhs 2. es 50. 
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William Cavendish, ancestor of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Her third was Sir William St. Loo, Captain of 
the Guard to Queen Elizabeth. In this third widow- 
hood she had not survived her charms of wit and beauty,’ 
by which she captivated the then greatest subject of the _ 
land, George, Earl of Shrewsbury, whom she brought to 
terms of considerable honour and advantage to herself 
and children ; for he not only yielded to a considerable 
jointure, but to a union of families, by marrying Mary 
her youngest daughter to Gilbert his’ son and afterwards 
his heir, and giving the Lady Grace his youngest daugh- 
ter to Henry her eldest son. In-1590 she was a fourth 
time left, and continued till death, a widow. Her’s was 
a change of conditions that, perhaps, never fell to any 
one woman before or since: to be four times a credit- 
able and happy wife, and to rise by every husband to 
greater wealth and higher honours; and, after all, to live 
seventeen years a widow in absolute power and plenty. : 
She built three of the most elegant seats that were ever 
raised. by one hand in the same county—Chatsworth, 
Hardwick, and Oldcoates ; all transmitted entire to the 
first Duke of Devonshire. ‘The Countess died in 1607, 
aged eighty-seven. She bequeathed all her estates to her’ 
son, William, Earl of Devonshire; and. we find this 
nobleman to have been in possession of this mansion at — 
Chelsea, soon after her death.’ } 
“William, Earl of Devonshire, received his educa- 
tion with the-sone oF the Earl of Shrew sbury, his father- 
in-law ; and, being distinguished for eminent abilities, 
was advanced to the dignity of Baron Cavendish by 
James I. in the,third year of his reign; at which time 
of his creation his Majesty stood under a cloth of state 
in the hall at Greenwich, accompanied by the princes 
and the greatest part of the nobility, both of England 
and Scotland.* In 1618, he was created Earl of Devon- — 
shire. He died at Hardwick in 1625. The Earl mar- 
ried, to his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Boughton, of the county of Wisp ics ane widow of ae 


1 Bishop Kenneit’s Mem. of the Family of Cavendish, Pp: 67. 
2 Dr. King’s MSS. 3 Stowe’s Annals, a 863. ~ 
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Richard Wortley. This ladysurvived him, and con- 
tinued to reside at Chelsea till her death, which happened 
in 1643, as appears by the parish books, in which are 
also entries of the burials of some of her domestics. 

After the death of. the Countess: of Devonshire, this 
ancient house became the property of Sir Joseph Alston,’ 
who was created a baronet by Charles II. in 1682. 
Mrs. Mary Alston, the wife of this gentleman, died here 
in 1671; and her. funeral sermon was preached by Dr. 
Littleton, who. published it shortly after, in quarto. Sir 
Joseph was in possession of this house in 1664, at the 
time of ‘Hamilton’s Survey ; it afterwards came into the 
possession of Mr. Tate, and was Snenpnae as a stained 
paper manufactory... 

Since the publication of the first adsl of: this Work, 
this venerable mansion, which had adorned the “ Village 


of Palaces” for several ages, has been pulled down en- 


tirely.. In 1813, the materials were sold piece-meal by a 
speculating: builder; who had obtained possession ; and 
now not a'stone remains to shew where it once stood. —_ 
_  Segesubi Troja fuit.’ : 


The annexed view was taken some few years previous 


~ * © to its final demolition, when time and dilapidations had 


however destroyed much of its: pristine form. 

»The family of .Tate were originally of Chelsea, aad: 
had formerly a very large: property here, which they 
parted) with by degrees. The Leicestershire property 
they attained through a ma sine with the aE: S ane 
coe -heir of Lord Zouch. ii te 

Winchester Palace. solnnoeeiln and cinaecaiatt were 
a prominent heads of that hydra from which the resto- 
ration delivered England.. During the disgraceful era 
of the civil wars, our cathedrals and churches were sys-: 
tematically pillaged, and our pulpits were filled by sanc- 
timonious mountebanks, the willing instruments of a 
crafty usurper.. Among many enormous acts of cruelty, 
tyranny, and oppression, devised by the parliamen- 
tarians, was the total destruction of the hierarchy, pat 


the sale or piper of the manors, houses, and lands; in 


1 Dr. King’s MSS. 
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short, the confiscation of. whatever belonged to the 
bishopricks. These deplorable transactions are mi- 
nutely described in the periodical ReHesane, of the 
times. 


‘‘ There was a debate about a surveyor for Bishop’s lands, who, 
after admission, being put to take the covenant and refusing, be- 
cause he had formerly taken it, not conceiving it necessary upon 
every employment he undertakes, was. suspended, the business 
was not determined. 
© Surveyes returned this week of the Mannor of Bishop’s 
Waltham, of the Mannor of Bittern, of the Mannor of Dukes- 
ford, alias Dr opford, and of the Mannors of Bishop’s Stoke, in 
the county of Hampshire, part of the possessions of the late 
Bishop of Winchester.” ! 
 “ The extention of the ordinance for sale of Archbishop’s and 
Bishop’s lands, so long expected, is now brought in good readi- 
nesse; great works are long before they can be put in frame for 
action: after the occurrences for sale passed, a convenient hotise 
was to be provided 7 and by ordinance of Parliament, Sir Richard 
Gournies, situate in Old Jury, London, is appointed to be the 
publique office for that service, wherein the trustees, contrac- 
tors, treasurers, controller, register, accomptant, and publique 
register, have each their several places, for execution of their se- 
verai charge and trust, fitted for them, to sit apart and distinct 
from each other: likewise the providing able and sufficient men 
to imploy as surveyors in every county, hath been no small 
pains to the trustees, who have now sent forth such into most 
parts of the kingdom, and before surveyes were returned, there 
could be no work for the contractors, who, in the interim, have 
been satisfying themselves, as to their oaths, more than was ex- 
prest in the first ordinance; which, through multitude of busi- 
nesse could not pass the honourable houses of parliament, untill 
of late, who being now sworn, have with all convenient expe- 
dition addressed. themselves to ‘the work, with zeal and forward- 
nesse to ‘serve’ the’ State, in laying the’ grave-stones upon the 
Bishops wens,'and divers surveyors’ being returned, they sate 
down to the work upon Monday the 22nd instant, setiled divers 
orders amongst themselves for the better facilitating their busi- 
nesse; and amongst others, have ordered that each, of them 
shall. have the ‘chaire’ by turns a month about: That they re- 
solved to sit constantly, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, in 
every week, from nine o’clock in the morning till twelve, and 
oftener as occasion requireth. They have also resolved to give 
weekly notice of such surveyes as shall every week come in, by 
fixing bills upon these publique places; viz. upon the outer gate, — 
and upon the hall door of Sir..Richard Gournie’s house, where 


: i Moderate Titelligéliner, January 19, 1647. 
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they sit, upon the gate of Westminster Hall, upon both sides of 
the Royal Exchange, upon the north door. of Paul’s Church, 
upon the gate of Guildhall, and upon the gate of Blackwell hall; : 
that those that are disposed to purchase, may bring in ‘money, 
and tenants in possession, be careful to keep to the ordmance, 
and not to elapse their thirty days, for the contractors are re- 
solved to make‘as, quick work as conveniently they can, and to 
hold an even course between the state and the purchasers, , for 
moderate rates, that men may receive encouragement to bargain, 
and monies come specdily in, to exonerate the State from the 
great burthen of interest money, and reimburse such as have: 
freely lent upon the publique faith. 

« Surveyes returned to the Register for Bishops lands, be 
these :—London Diocese; the Bishop of London’s Pallace, 
called London House, with divers tenements in Paternoster Row, 
and Paul’s Church Yard; the Mannor of Paddington; the: 
Mannor of Great Greenfield ; the Mannor of Fulham; several 
tenements in St. Martin’s en Grand; Canterbury Diocese in 
Surrey ; the Mannor of Wadden; Rochester Diocese in Kent; 
the Mannor of Bromley; the Rectory of Bromley, being also a 
Mannor; Norwich Diocese; the Bishop’s. Pallace, Norwich; 
the Mannor of Heigham; the Mannor of Heselden; the Mannor 
of Dreighton; the Mannor of Tolthorp and Selthorp ; Sarum 
Diocese; the Bishop’s Pallace at Salisbury, and divers lands and 
tenements thereunto belonging. 

‘«* This day the contractars sate, and many came for purbhntes 
upon the surveys above said: members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and divers others, besides many that have given in their 
desires to be purchasers of other mannors and lands in other 
parts, when the surveyes thereof shall be returned, which i is 
added, that those that intend to buy, delay no time.! ~ 

« This day the Parliament passed an act for the sale of man- 
nors of rectories and gleab lands, late pa ie to saan 
eae Deans, fein and Chapters.” desagal 


_ The ancient palace of the Bistiona, op Winthestent in 
Southwark, having: been thus dilapidated and laid waste, 
an Act of Parliament was passed -in the year. 1663, for. 
empowering George Morley, Bishop of Winchester, to, 
lease out the nouns. in Southwark, ing for other, pair 
POSES.309 3 

In the ensuing year, the Bishanes in pursuance ve this 
Act of Parliament, purchased a new brick - house. at 


1 Moderate Intelligencer, March 24, 1647. ae 
2 Several Proceedings in Parliament, Wealedaagl Oot?’ 16) 
1650. : 
4 Moderate Thihisouace Oct. 28, 1647. 
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Chelsea, then’ lately built by James Duke of Hamilton, 
and adjoining to the Manor House, for £4250., to be 


the future residence of the Bishops of this see, ‘and to be- 


called Winchester House. By the Act it is held to be 
vatlritp the’ diocese of Winchester:' 

’ The Bishopric of Winchester is of good antiquity, 
and’ has never changed the See since Tits foundation. 
The Bishops: are Chancellors of the See of Canterbury, 
and Prelates of the: most noble Order of St. George, 
called the Garter, which office was vested in them by 
King Edward III. at the establishment of that noble 
order, and has continued with them ever since. An- 
ciently, they were reputed Earls of Southampton, and 
are so stiled in the Statutes of the Garter, made by 
Heyy VAT. 


& 


‘Bishops s since the Restoration of Kiang Charles I. 


0 “1662. George Morley, Bishop of Worcester. 

1684. Peter Mews, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

1707. Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Bart., Bishop of Exeter, 
..1721,... Charles Trimnell, Bishop of N orwich, : 
1723. Richard Willis, Bishop of Salisbury. 

1734, Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Salisbury. 

. 1761. John Thomas, Bishop of Salisbury. 

..1781.. Hon. Brownlow North, Bishop of Worcester, 

- 1820. Dr. George Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, 


~ George Morley, Chaplain to Charles I. was a polite 
scholar and an eminent divine.. After the death of the 
King, he retired to the Hague, where he attended on 


Charles II: At’the sReéétovdtion, he was made Dean 


of Christ Church, and in the'same year Bishop of Wor- 
cester, whence le was translated to Winchester. His 
constant practice was to rise at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to go to bed at eleven, and to eat but once a day. 
a these rules, he preserved his health with very little 


eat aa a House... A new Briek built. house, purchased of 
Charles Cheyne, Esq. for the sum of four thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and the water agreed to be kept up at the ex- 
pense of the Lord of ae Manor, except the pipes in the house. 


Earl Cadogan’s Records: 
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interruption, through the course of a long life. =— 
October 29, 1684. 

Peter: Mews was born at Passcandleys in Riorsuae en 
March 25, 1618, and was educated at Merchant’s Tay- 
lor’s Schapl under the care of Dr. Winiffe, then Dean ‘of — 
St. Paul’s, and afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. From 
school he was elected scholar to St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, and became fellow of the same college at the com- 
mencement. of the civil war: soon afterwards he left 
- Oxford, entered the royal army, and was promoted to 
the rank of captain; he served for some time, ant then | 
went to Holland. 

During the Interregnum he took ordeeas walsh at the: 
Restoration: returned to his college, where he took the 
degree of D.D. On the death of Dr. Bailey, he was 
made President of St. John’s College. In 1669, he was 
chosen Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. In. February, 1673, 
he was promoted to the See of Bath and Wells, which 
he held for about: twelve years,. till he was translated to 
Winchester. He died:‘November 9, 1706, aged 88.7% 

In 1706, John Needs, a Winchester scholar; foretold 
the deaths of Mr. Carman, Chaplain to the College, of 
Dr. Mews, Bishop of Winchester; and of himself, within 
that year, to several of his school-fellows, among others, — 
to George Lavington. ‘This declaration exposed him to 
much raillery i in the school, and he was ludicrously stiled 
“ Prophet Needs.” Mr. Carman died about the time” 
he mentioned. For this event, however, ‘he had little _ 
credit, it being said, that the death of such an old man’ - 
might reasonably be expected. Within the time prefixed — 
Bishop Mews also died by a strange accident. He was ~ 


subject to fainting fits, from which he soon recovered by ~ 


smelling to spirits of hartshorn. Being seized with a 
fit whilst a gentleman was with him, and perceiving its 
approach, he pointed eagerly to a phial in the window; 
the visitor took it, and in haste poured the contents down — 
‘the Bishop’s throat, which instantly suffocated him. Vt ; 

1 Granger’s Biog. Hist. vol. 3. p. 236. + 

2 Ant.Wood. Athen Oxon. Burnet, and Giningek, ick 3. B 237. 
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_the time approached which Needs had prefixed for his: 
own dissolution, of which he named even the day and the 
hour, he sickened, apparently declined, and kept his 
chamber, where he was frequently visited and prayed 
with by Mr. Fletcher, second master of the school, and. 
father of the Bishop of Kildare. This gentleman rea- 
soned and argued with the youth, but in vain; for with 
great calmness and composure the patient resolutely per- 
sisted in affirming that the event would verify his pre- 
diction. On the day he ‘had fixed, the house-clock be- 
ing kindly put forward, struck the hour before the real 
time; he saw through the deception, and told those who 
were with him, that when the church clock struck he 
should expire: He did so. | 

Mr. Fletcher left a memorandum in "writing to the 
above purpose; and Bishop Trimnell, about the year 
1722, having heard this story at Winchester, wrote to 
New College, of which Mr. Lavington was then fellow, 
for farther information. His answer was, “that John 
Needs had indeed foretold that the Bishop of Win- 
chester (Mews) and old Mr. Carman should die that 
year; but then they being very old men, he had foretold, 
for two or three years before, that they should die in 
that number of years. As to foretelling the time of his 
own death, I believe he was punctually right.” 

mers Lavington gave the same account to his friends 
. after he was Bishop of Exeter.' 

Jonathan Trelawney was a younger son of Sir J. 
Trelawney, Bart., of Petynt, Cornwall; but his elder 
brother dying in 1680, he inherited the title, Hé was | 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where is his por- 
_ trait. He was in succession Bishop of Bristol, Exeter, 
and Winchester; a man of polite manners, competent ~ 
learning, and uncommon knowledge of the world; 
moreover, he was a true son and friend of the Church, 
and. exerted himself with courage and alacrity, with mag- 
nanimity and address, in defence of her just’ rights and — 
privileges. He was friendly, open, generous, and chars: 

2, ee el Niaee, 1. Gent. Mag. 1774. 
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table, a good: mei — a hi cites man. ta died 
July.19, 172132 adie nite rere: Boat 


«An honest man’ s the noblest work of God. »” 


Charles. Trimnell, son of the Rev. C harles Trimet 
Rector of Repton Abbotts, Huntingdonshire, sailings 
cated at. Oxford... He was.consecrated,.Bishop of Nor= 
wich, Iebruary 23,.1707; -was made.Clerk of the Closet 
to George I., and translated to the see of W inchester:in 
| August, 1721. His lordship, naturally of .a,.weak:con~ . 
stitution, did not long survive his last promotion, He 
died at ‘Farnham, August 15,.1723, aged forty. This 
prelate was a steady partizan of the revolution, which he 
defended by his pen; warm, yet temperate; zealous, yet _ 
moderate; his piety did not prevent him from gaining. a 
perfect knowledge of mankind, nor did. his assiduous 
performance of clerical duties interfere with the miobt 
polished elegance and dignified courtesy of manners.’ 
Richard Willis, Fellow of All-Souls College, Phen 
was promoted to the deanery of- Lincoln by King Wile 
liam ; and in, 1714 was consecrated Bishop of “Glou- 
cester,. translated in.1721 to Salisbury, and thence to 
Winchester, September 21, 1723, where he resided. till 
his death, which happened suddenly at Winchester 
House, C helsea, in. his..seventy-first. year, August 10, 
1734... His aa, Isabella, was buried in the north dale 
of Chelsea Church, November 17 aul but he wbitsel was: 
interred in his own.cathedral.’ 7 
_ Bishop Hoadly, a prelate sof uncommon merit, was 
_ theson of the Rev. Samuel Hoadly, Master of the Public 
Grammar School of Norwich.. Hewasbornat Westerham, _ 
in. Kent, November, 14,..1676,,and was educated at:his’ 
father’s school till he went to Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
He commenced, Pensioner, 1692, and Batchelor of Arts, 
1695. As.soon.as he had, Falons the degree of M.A. he be- 
came College, Tutor. .,He appears to have’ been held ine 
great,esteem throughout, the whole course of his i cane 

1 Granger, vol. 4. p. 293. sect 
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studies. But though he applied: to:study with an inten- 
sity of application that made him eminent, he acquired 
at the same time considerable proficiency in music. In 
1698 he took deacon’s orders, and priest’s orders in 
1700. On the 30th of May, 1701, he married Mrs. Sa- 
rah Curtis, a great proficient in the art of painting; 
many of her portraits did her great honour, particularly 
one of Bishop Burnet, from which Vertue made an 
engraving. On losing his fellowship by marriage, he 
was appointed to: the lectureship of St. Mildred in the 
. Poultry. 
In 1704he obtained the rectory of St. Peter le Poor; 
he began writing as soon as he came to London; and 
in 1709 the following vote was passed in the House of 
Commons :—“‘ Resolved, that the Rev. Mr. Benjamin 
Hoadly, having often justified the principles on which his 
Majesty and the nation proceeded in the late happy re- 
volution, hath justly merited the favour and recommen- 
_ dation of this House. That an humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, that she would be graciously 
pleased to bestow some dignity in the church on Mr. 
_ Hoadly, for his eminent services, both to the church and 
state.” A change of ministry prevented any benefit 
arising to Mr. Hoadly from this address; but Mrs, 
Howland, the widow ofan eminent merchant, and grand- 
mother of the Duke of Bedford, bestowed on him the 
rectory of Streatham, in Surrey. Soon after the acces- 
sion of George I. his abilities and attachment were pro- 
perly regarded, and he was made Bishop of Bangor in 
1715. From the bishopric of Bangor he was trans- 
- lated successively to those of Hereford, Salisbury, and 
Winchester, which last he enjoyed nearly twenty-seven 
1 Cy A OUR Se hag gs ln aes ue 
It was somewhat a singular circumstance, that when 
Bishop Hoadly went to Court to kiss the King’s hand 
on his promotion, he did not know the way up stairs; — 
and when he got up, he sat himself down by mistake in 
an outer room. i er Re 
The doctrines contained in his publications gave such 

offence to the clergy, that they produced the famous 
' VOL. I. U 
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Bangorian Controversy. When his first wife died is un- 
certain; but, in 1745, his lordship married the daughter 
and co- Tye wel of John Newry, Dean of Chichester. On 
the 16th of December, 1761, having supped, he was 
carried up to bed as usual, in perfect health. In the 
middle of the night he was seized with a fit of vomiting, 
of which the violence abated in about an hour. Dr. ‘Tay- 
lor and Mr. Hawkins were immediately sent for. The 
Bishop lay still and quiet till two o’clock the next even, 
when his lady found him dead, without knowing the 
‘precise moment of his departure. As a writer, he pos- 
sessed powerful talents; his greatest defect, perhaps, 
was in style, extending his periods to a disagreeable 
length; for which Pope has thus recorded him:— ~~ 


But, Sir, of writers? Swift for closer stile, 
But, Hoadly for a period of a mile. 


—— O Hoadly! if that favourite hour 
On earth arrive, with thankful awe 
We own just Heav’n’s indulgent law, 
And proudly thy success behold; 
We attend thy rev’rend length of days 
With benediction and with praise, 
And hail thee in our public ways 
Like some great spirit fam’d in ages old.? 


' Dr. John Thomas was born in the year 1696. In 
1733, being then Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
he was presented by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
to the united parishes of St. Benedict’s and St. Peter’s, 
Paul’s Wharf, in London. In 1742, on the death of 
Dr. Tyrwhit, he was nominated by the King a Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and was sworn in one of his 


Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. About this time he — 


was appointed to preach Boyle’s Lectures, but could 
not be prevailed with to publish those sermons. In 
1747 he was consecrated a’ Bishop, on the death. of 
Dr. Clavering, Bishop of Peterborough. In 1748 he 
preached and published a sermon on the general fast, be- 


fore the House of Lords, and another before the North- | 
_ ampton Infirmary. In 1752, on the resignation. oF | 


1 Imit. of 4th Satire of Dr. moar 2 Akenside, one 9. vB) 
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Bishop Hayter, his lordship was appointed Preceptor 
to the Prince of Wales, his late Majesty. In 1757 he 
was translated to the see of Salisbury, on the promotion 
of Dr. Gilbert to the archiepiscopal see of York, whom 
he also succeeded as Clerk of the King’s Closet; and, on 
the death of Bishop Hoadly, he was further promoted 
to the see of Winchester. Dr. Thomas died at his epis- 
copal palace at Chelsea, on the first of May, 1781, aged 
eighty-five years ; having sustained throughout life the 
character of an exemplary prelate, and a loyal subject.’ 

. The Hon. Brownlow North.—As lawyers, as states- 
men, and as ecclesiastics, the Norths, Earls of Guild- 
ford, and their relations, have distinguished themselves. 
The venerable prelate now before us, who was born in 
1741, was the younger son of the first Earl of Guildford, 
and brother to that Lord North who became twice Prime 
Minister of this country; viz. once during the: American 
- war, and secondly, in conjunction with Mr. Fox. Mr. 
North was educated first at Eton, and afterwards at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He became M.A. in 1760, - 
and proceeded D.C.L. in 1770. In the same year he 
was promoted from a canonry in Christchurch, to the 
deanery of Canterbury. His elder brother being now 
Prime Minister, he obtained the mitre of Lichfield and 
Coventry in 1771, at the early age of 30. In 1774 his 
lordship was next promoted to the bishopric of Wor- 
cester, soon after which appointment he was translated 
to the rich see of Winchester, which is allowed to be 
the second in the kingdom in point of emolument. By 
his wife, formerly Miss Bannister, a lady once well- 
known in the fashionable world, he had a numerous 
family, of whom both sons and sons-in-law have been 
amply provided with valuable livings in the church. 

_ His lady died soon after their return from Italy; and 
her sorrowing husband immediately erected, in the cathe- 
-dral of Winchester, a handsome monument, with an affec- 

tionate epitaph to her memory. ‘This prelate lived in a 
very hospitable manner at Farnham Castle, which he 
repaired at a prodigious expense. His lordship died at 
agers &) 1 Gent. Mag. May, 1781. 
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his palace at Chelsea, after a long and tedious illness, 
accompanied with blindness, at the age of seventy-nine, 
July 12, 1820. He was the author of some single ser- 
mons, and editor of “ Miscellanea Sacra,” a work writ- 
ten by his father. In this Bishop were united the mild 
and unobtrusive virtues of christianity with a constitu- 


tional placidity of temper, that rendered him ‘particularly — 


dear to his family and friends. He was ‘kind, beneficent, 
and charitable, in no common degree, but He had Bees 
so completely worn out by sickness and old age, as to be 
incapable of managing his affairs. Accordingly, of late 
years, the cares of a large family entirely over a on 
one of his daughters, 


“* Me let the tender office long engage, : 
To rock the cradle of declining age.’ : 
| ea POPE. 
who performed that trust with affectionate zeal. His. 
lordship was the oldest dignitary of the Church. of 
England on the ecclesiastical bench, except Dr. Bar- 
rington, late Bishop of Durham. 


It ought not to be forgotten, that this respectable. phe 


late was.a great patron of that very valuable work, ‘The 


Survey of the County of Kent,” by E. Hasted, Esq... 


F.R.S. and F.S.A. The an volume is dedicated to. 


him. Indeed, his Lordship had been connected from 


early life with this rich and luxuriant portion of. England, : 


for he was presented to the vicarage of Bexley in 1771. 
It may also be mentioned with pride and pleasure, that 
the first edition of this work was, with permission, dedi- 
cated to his lordship, and by whom the present writer 
was ever treated with respect: “and kindness. _ 


The Jate edifice was situate in Cheyne Walk, at a 
gentle remove from the banks of the Thames, its upper, 
apartments PHRASE & an extensive view of the “ King. 


of the F loods ; Segoe 


; ‘King of the Floods, whom friendly stars ordain 
To fold alternate in thy winding strain 
The lofty palace, and the fertile vale; | 
King of the ate oe s darling, hail! 


i Rawal . 


bas) = sad : . 
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An elevated terrace in front of the palace was much fre- 
quented on summer evenings by the venerable Bishop 
North and his family; the alcove at the west end of the 
_ terrace is now already in a state of decay, and will pro- 
bably soon fall down. It may be seen by the annexed 
engraving, that the structure was of humble exterior, and 
displayed little of grandeur or of magnificence. It was 
two stories in height, and built with red bricks, without 
pilasters or any other architectural ornament; brit, how- 
ever plain in exterior appearance, this palace comprised 
every convenience and comfort that could be required 
for a large establishment. - The building formed a qua- 
drangle, and its principal entrance was in the south 
front, the ground floor of which comprised the great 
hall, kitchen, and chapel, the latter being of moderate 
dimensions, plainly but neatly fitted up. The great 
staircase at the eastern end of the hall led to three grand | 
drawing rooms, which extended the whole length of the 
south front, and which, during the residence of the late 
Bishop, were splendidly furnished. The walls were 
covered with beautiful paper, having gold borders, the — 
cielings were richly ornamented in stucco work, and the 
chimney pieces composed of various coloured marbles, 
put up at considerable ae by the Bishop after his 
return from Italy. 

~The sleeping rooms, and other domestic btidmbabe 
occupied the whole north front, commanding beautiful 
views over the gardens adjoining. On the ground floor 
of this front were two libraries ‘and other apartments, 
bounded on the east by a great gallery, leading to the 
gardens. 
. Having been obliged, in the year 1791, by the bad 
health of 7 part of his family, to seek the climate of Italy, 
the late. Bishop North collected there many curious 
articles of undoubted antiquity, of modern art, and of 
natural history, of which the principal were, Greek se- 
pulchral vases, specimens of ancient marbles used in the - 
Roman villas, mural paintings from Herculaneum, beau- 
 tiful works in Mosaic, fine bronzes, splendid gems, cu- 
rious, china, &c. These were disposed with much taste 
} u3 
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in various apartments of the house, and some of them 
shall be here enumerated. 

The great entrance hall was “forty feet long, and 
twenty feet wide; on a table stood an antique juvenile 
bust of Bacchus, much admired :— | 


« ___ Tibi enim inconsumpta Juventas; 
Tu puer eternus, tu formosissimus alto 
Conspiceris coelo, tibi, cum sine cornibus adstas, 
Virgineum caput est. | 


Ovip, 4,17, 


The grand staircase was of noble proportions, and 
was ornamented with a variety of objects of vertu, dis- 
posed in glass cases, consisting of specimens of all the 
articles of domestic use among the ancient Romans. 
Here likewise stood a sepulchral Roman vase of white 
marble, ornamented with rams’ heads and festoons of 
flowers, with the following inscription :— 

Semproniz 
Elegantiorib. choreis 
Psallendoq ; Przstantis 
Suz viridis in medio juvente 
| E. Vivis 
Per crudelia fata direptz 
Sodaliu. Sibi. Choors. Dilecta 
D.O.M. 
Moer. M.P. 
ae - In bloom of youth, midst sweet companions dwelling, 
With elegant and tuneful arts excelling ; 

Fate did Sempronia suddenly remove : 
Submissive to the wise behests of heaven, 

Those lov’d companions (full of hope) have given’ 

To her this token of their loss and love. 

Ww. B. 


_ Near the preceding was a plaster cast of Dr. Burney, 
author of the History of Music, taken from the original 
marble bust by Nollekens, now in the possession of his 
grandson, the Rev. Dr. C. P. Burney, of Greenwich. 
The three drawing rooms were of the same dimensions as 
_ the hall; the first was ornamented with several mosaic 
and fresco paintings from Herculaneum, and other works 

of antient arts. In the next apartments were portraits 
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of the late: Bishop of Winchester, and the late Mrs. 
North. 

Along the fulléee: sini led to the garden were dis- 
posed, in glass cases, a rich variety of beautiful shells, 
with: apes and ores, and a large. collection et Italian 
marbles. - 

The house was’ also adehed with many specimens of 
modern art, in modelling and painting, executed by the. 
late Miss North, by the Hon. Mr. Brownlow North, and 
by others of his Lordship’s family. | 
__. Winchester House was well and oxpeievels supplied 
& with water, conveyed by pipes from a conduit, built by 
Henry VOL situated in the King’s forcing grounds at 


eZ Kensington. ‘This ancient and curious building is. still 


in good preservation, and was first brought to the notice 
_ of the public in the recent history of that parish : of it 
mo the annexed engraving is a correct view. 

- Upon pulling down the palace, a a singular discovery 
was made. Ina small room, to the north front, and at 
the north-west corner, were found on the plaster of the . 
walls, nine figures of the size of life, viz. three men and 
six women, drawn in outline with black chalk in a bold 
- and animated style. Of these, correct copies have been 
taken by an ingenious artist, who intends to publish them. — 
Concerning these spirited sketches, conjecture has been 
busy, and various are the opinions hazarded on the sub- 


ject; but both the time when they were drawn, as well asi | 
the transactions to which they allude, must ever remain a 
enveloped in obscurity and doubt. They display much > 


of the manner of Hogarth, who, it is well known, lived _ 
‘on intimate terms with Bishop Hoadly, and | frequently a 
visited his Lordship at this palace; and it is supposed 
_ that these figures apply to some domestic incident in the 
-Bishop’s family, or to some scene ina play. His Lord- 
ship’s partiality for the drama is well known... His bro-  _ 
ther, who resided in Chelsea, wrote one of the best... 
comedies in the English language.’ | a 
The palace remained unoccupied oo the death of a4 
5 Bishop North; “for Lady Tomline, the wife of. the late ge 
& = See page 72, es ‘The Sospislans: Husband.” a Mees 
| u4 3 
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Bishop, conceived a dislike to the place. taoaeilens his 
Lordship, in consequence,’determined to apply to Parlia- 
ment to obtain an act to enable him to sell the premises ; 
which object was finally accomplished. The Lord of the 
Manor became the purchaser; and subsequently the 
whole fabric has been sold by acto and 1 now para | 
a scene of desolation. arch 

On the site, it is intended to pieits a pabnSboelato and 
several streets to communicate in a direct: line with. the 
~ King’s Road. | 
Like the Arabian riilace of Alatidin,: Winchostér 
House, with all its glories, has thus vanished ; but, alas ! ! 
unlike that fabled edifice it shall never more return’ to 
our view, nor shall we ever again admire the talents, 
virtue, and patriotism, which “successively adorned its 
praia possessors. : : : ar oil 


Ah! where is row its. boasted beauty fled? > 
Proud turrets, that once glitter’d in the sky,: 
And broken columns, in confusion spread, 
A rude, mishapen heap of ruins lie. | 


Of splendid rooms, no traces here are found ; 
How are these tott’ring walls by time defac ‘d, 
Shagg’d with vile thorn, with twining ivy bound; 
_ Once hung with tapestry, with paintings grac'd. 


esis now Solitude unjoyous reigns; as 
No gay gilt chariot hither marks the way; sak yt 
No more, with cheerful hopes, the needy swains  __ 
At the once bounteous gate their visits pay. 7 


_ Where too is now the garden’s beauty fled, 
- Which every clime was ransack’d to. supply 2 
O’er the drear spot see desolation spread, =. 
And iy dismantled walls i in ruins lie! 


_ Dead are the cae that once oh: eeiaes care - 
Arrang’d, from op’ning blossoms shed perfume, 
And thick with fruitage stood the pendant pear, 
The radsly: colour’d peach, and glossy a ea 


Extinct is all. the fabnay of flow’rs: 
Tn vain I seek the arbour’s cool retreat,, sacar 
Where ancient friends in converse past the hours, 
Defended from the raging dog-star’s heat. ; 
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Here, then, ye great! behold th’ uncertain state 
Of earthly grandeur— Beauty, Strength, and Pow’r, 
Alike are subject to the stroke of Fate, 
And flourish but the glory of an hour. 
ns eat : | ea MoorE.: 


The Manor. — Immediately adjoining the late 
Bishop’s Palace, on the east,. was situated the ancient 
Manor House:-and lands, the history of which. will 
involve much curious and original historical and biogra- 
phical matter, deduced from the most authentic sources. 
'. It has been observed that, in looking over the division 
of the manors of this country, it evidently appears that 
they were originally in few hands, consequently that 
the property possessed by individuals was large ; but 
the great influx of wealth of late years has been the 
means of making that property become more general. 
Manors are, in substance, as ancient as. the: Saxon 
Constitution,’ though perhaps differing a little, in some 
immaterial circumstances, from those that eine at this 
day : just as was observed of feuds, that they were partly — 
known to our ancestors, even before the Norman Con- 
quest. A Manor, Manerium a manendo, because the 
usual residence of the owner, seems to have been a dis- 
trict of ground held by lords, or great personages, who 
kept’in their own hands so much land as was necessary 
for the use of their families, which were called ferre 
dominicales, or demesne lands, being occupied by the 
lord or dominus manern, and his servants. The other 
tenemental lands they distributed among their tenants ; 
which, from the different modes of tenure, were called 
and distinguished by two different names: First, book — 
land, or charter land, which was held by deed under 
certain rents and free services; and, in effect, differed in 
nothing from free socage ands : and from hence have ‘* 
arisen all the freehold tenants which hold of particular — 
manors, and owe suit and service to the same. The 
_other species was called folk land, which was held by no 
assurance in writing, but distributed among the common» 


1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. 2. p. 90. 
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folk, or people, at the pleasure of the lord, and resumed 
at his discretion, being, indeed, land held in villenage. 
The residue of the manor being uncultivated, was termed 
the lord’s waste, and served for public roads, and for 
common pasture to the lord and his tenants. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, the Manor of 
Chilchell, or Chelcheya, was given to the Abbot and 
Convent GF Westminster by Thurstan, who held it of 
that King.’ This gift was confirmed by a charter, which 
transfers the manor, with all its rights and appurtenances, 
as fully and freely as it was held by Thurstan. This 
Charter, which is in the Saxon language, i is still preserved 
in the British Museum, -and it is printed in Hickes’s 
Thesaurus ; of which the following is a translation :— 


_I Edward the King to Robert the Bishop; and to Osgodclapz, 
and Ulfus, Viscounts, and to all my Thanes, and faithful friends, 
in Middlesex, kindly send greeting: I make known unto you that 

I willand consent that Holy Peter, and the Fathers and Brothers 
of Westminster, for their support, may possess that manor which 
is in Cealchyth, and all things by right belonging thereunto, with 
land and with water, with wood and with field, with meadow and 
with pasture land, with the food for swine, with the fruits, and 
with all the emoluments, as fully and as freely as Thurstan, the 
governor of my palace, first held them of me, and afterwards gave 
them to that sacred place. Which gift I indeed confirm to them 
again, granting that, moreover, they may have the privilege of 
holding a court to try causes, and settle disputes between vassals 
and villeins, with the power of fining transgressors and calumni- 
ators, and of mitigating such fines; also, that there they may have, 
in selling and buying goods, an immunity from toll, with the pri- 
vilege of possessing the whole offspring of their slaves, the power 
also of bringing to justice and punishing thieves taken in the act 
of thieving, on their lands, with the liberty of committing fugi- 
tives, and all other rights which in any manner thereout may — 
arise: besides, together with this manor (as a free gift), every 
third tree, and every third horse load of fruits grown in the 
neighbouring wood at Kyngesbyrig,? which, as in ancient times, 
was confirmed by law. Wherefore I by no means allow any one 
to take away or separate one acre from the wood, or field, which 
the said Thurstan gave to that place, or that any one may have 
the right of going there to take any thing at any time, except the 
Abbot and Brothers, to whom it is permitted to go and take 
whatever things are needful for the monastery. 


1 Dart’s History of Westminster Abney: vol. 1. p. 20, 
2 Now called Lied awhile 
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I will, therefore, and strictly command, under the heaviest 
punishment, that this our confirmation may always retain the 
virtue and efficacy of Eternal Inheritance in that Holy Place. 
Amen. | 


This Charter is sealed with a waxen seal, suspended 
by a silken string, after the Norman fashion, in the front 
of which is the effigies of the King, holding in his right 
hand, a cross; and in his left, a globe; on the reverse 
is the same image, holding in his right hand, a spear 
surmounted of a dove, and bearing in his left a sword 
with this inscription on both sides: ‘The Seal of 
Edward King of England.” | 

The Record of Domesday Book,’ which was begun in 
the year 1080, and finished in the year 1086, makes the 
following mention of lands in Chelsea, belonging to 
Edward of Sarisburie, and takes notice of other lands 
being in the possession of the Church of Westminster, 
from which Lysons supposes that there were two manors 
in Chelsea at that period, and that they afterwards 
became consolidated into one, as only one manor is 
mentioned at any. subsequent period : 


Red 
XX. Terra Edwardi Sarisber Cavitation Hond 
AX Epwarp de Sarisberie ten Chueres 2. II. hit 
Tia. €. Vv. Be In dnio. 1. hida. 7 11. ne ibi sunt m. 
Jk I. HS tolls ee poss adhuc fieri. Tbi. 1. uilli Bea Il. 
| vig 7 111. uilli. qfq de a virg. 7 mi bord. qsqZ de. 
v. ., 7 un. serui. Ptu. um. car. Pastura ad mega uille. 
Silua. LX. pi 7 Lil. a In totis asieet aa Tx. lib. 


Qdo recep: fimil 7 sep. Hoe HA tenuit Wluuene ho 7 


regis. FE. potuit uende cui uoluit. ° 


a The intelligent eye of Alfred, which surveyed the remotest 
corner of his newly-cemented kingdoms, completed the arrange- 
ment of its internal divisions, and reduced the customs of its seve- 
ral provinces to a general standard, by: compiling his Dome-book, 
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Manerium. | Eee: phot er 
Edward Sarisberie tenet ¢neschea pro duabus hidis.. Terra 
est sex carucatur in dominio una hid4, et due caruce, ibi sunt modo. 
Villam una carucata et due carucate possunt ad huc fieri. Ibi 
duo Villani de duabus virgatis et quatuor villani quisque de 
dimidie virgata, et tres bordarii quisque de quinque acris, et tres 
servi, pratum duar caracutar. Pastura ad pecudiam ville. Silva 
sexaginta porcorum et quinquaginta duor denarior. In totis Va- 
lentiis valet novem libros. Quando recepit similiter et semper. 
Hoc Maneriumt enuit Wluuene homo Regis ee et potuit 
vendere cui voluit. | 


~The caer may, perhaps, wish to eae a literal trans- 
lation' : 
XX. Land nid of Ea Edward Sarisberie  Ossvlvestan (Ossulston) Hundred. 

Manor. 
Edward de Sarisberei holds erates for two hides. 
There is land to five ploughs. One hide is in demesne, and 
there are now two ploughs there. The villanes have one plough, 
and two ploughs might yet be made. There are two villanes of | 
two virgates; and four villanes of half a virgate each; and three 
bordars of five acres each, and three bondmen. Meadow for two 
ploughs. Pasture for the cattle of the village. Pannage for 
sixty hogs, and fifty-two pence. Its whole value is nine 
pounds; ; the same when received and always. Wlueene, a vassal 
of King Edward’s, held this Manor. He might sell it to whom 
he would. 5 | 


eee Sei ces Ned In Osvlestan Hd. 
In ead uilla hs Bainiard ut. hid. de Abbe. Tra. e 
ad. 1. car. 7 ibi sunt in dno. 7 1. cot, Silua. c. ‘pore. 
Pasta ad pecun. Ibi 1. arpenni uinee. novit plant. 
In totis ualent val. Lx. sol. Qudo recep. xXx. ol. TRE 


vi. lib. H. tra jacuit 7 dati in eccela S- Pernt. 7 


or diber judicialis. This invaluable work, the preservation of 
which would have thrown such desired light on the institutions 
of that early period, is said to have been extant so late as the 
reign of Edward IV.; an age in which, from the invention of the _ 
art of printing, it was likely to be handed down to posterity ; but | 
amid the civil contentions which then convulsed the kingdom, it 
unfortunately disappeared.— Brewer’s Introduct. to Beauties of “ 
England, p. 228.. snd) | : 

1 Hickes’s Thesaurus, vol. 1. p. 159. 

2 Bawdwen’s Translation, 4to. Lond, 1812. 
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In the village where the Church of St. Peter is situated, the 


Abbot holds thirteen hides and a half. . 

In the same village Bainiard holds three hides of the Abbot. 
There is land to two ploughs, and they are there in the desmesne 
and one cottager. Pannage for 100 hogs. Pasture for the cattle, 
There are four arpents of vineyard newly planted. Its whole 
value is sixty shillings, when received twenty shillings, in King 
Edward's time six pounds. This land belonged and belongs to 
the Church of St. Peter. | 4 

King William, by a Charter dated at Westminster, con= 
firmed the land which. is called Chelchell to the Monas- 
tery of Westminster, with like privileges. 

This. record, according to Sir Henry Spelman, if not 
the most ancient, yet, without controversy, is the most 
venerable monument in Great Britain. It is comprised 
in two volumes, the one a large folio, the other a quarto. 
The folio volume contains the description of thirty-one 
- counties : towards the beginning of each, there is a cata- 
logue of the capital lords or great landholders, beginning 
with the King, and subsequently naming the great lords 
according to their rank and dignity. ‘The smaller volume 
‘contains: Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk: it is written on 
four hundred pages, in a large but fair character. Its 
name is said to have been derived from its definitive 
authority, from which there could be no appeal ; but 
Stow assigns another reason for this appellation, the title, 
according to him, being a corruption of Domus- Dei book, 
because, formerly, it had been deposited in the King’s 
Treasury, in the cathedral of Winchester, called Domus' 
Dei, but this explanation does not seem satisfactory. 
According to the red book in the Exchequer, this work 
was begun, by order of William the First, in the year 

1080, and completed in, 1087. For the execution of this 
survey, commissioners. were appointed for every county, 
and juries were summoned in each hundred out of all the 

1 Dom, or Doom, or Doma-book, from the Anglo-sax, Dom 
and Bek, liber judicialis, and hence Domesday, the day of judg- 
ment, Bishop Wilkins observes, of the Saxon Dombec, in the : 
Saxon laws, Dombuc, liber judicialis, corpus forsitan est legum 
congestum a Regibus Anglosax, qui ante Edwardum venerunt.” 
An autem, alius quidam liber fuerit, qui nulli hactenus Innotuit, | 
vix dicere audeo.— Wilkins’ Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 48. __ apn 
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orders of freemen, from: barons down to the lowest far- 
mers, who were to declare upon oath to the commis- 
sioners the name of each manor, and that of its owner : 
also of whom it was held in the time of Edward the 
Confessor ; the number of hides, the quantity of wood, 
pasture, aad meadow land; how many ploughs were in 
the demesne ; how many ‘mills, fish ponds, or fisheries, 
belonged to it, with the value af the whole together in 
the time of King Edward. They were directed to return 
the tenants of every degree, the quantity of lands held 
now and formerly by each of them, and the number of 
villains or slaves, and also the number and kinds of their 
cattle, sheep, hogs, &c. At the time when this survey 
was made, the process greatly alarmed the people, who 
were apprehensive that it was intended for the founda- 
tion of new im positions." 

The foregoing concise description of this celebrated 
record is perhaps sufficiently explicit for the general 
reader: I shall now, therefore, endeavour briefly to 
elucidate the various subjects mentioned i in the survey of 
Chelsea. And, first, with respect to the measure of 
land. 

The hyde and carucate differed in quantity, in various 
parts of the country. A hyde of lands, for instance, 
according to Gervaise of Tilbury, is one huiidred acres ; 
the Malmsbury MS. quoted by Spelman, says, that a 
virgate of land contains twenty-four acres, that four 
virgates constitute one hyde, and that five hydes amount 
to one military fief.’ 

_ The carucate is equally aibeeneits and siguifies « as 
much arable land as could be tilled with one plough. 

- 1The contemplation of Domesday cannot but awaken in the 
breast of every Englishman, other feelings, at present, than those 
of an antiquary. A conqueror issuing from the northern parts of 
“France, overwhelming, in a single engagement, the collected 
force of this country, mounting the vacant throne, and then ex- 
tending the measuring line of an absolute proprietor, from east 
to west, and from north to south; disregarding all rights, annihi- 
lating all property, and binding the yoke of military despotism: on 
“the necks of an entire nation, is a spectacle at once be doi rit 


interesting.— Quarterly Review, Nov. 1809. ~ 
2 Spelman Gloss. Voc. Selden’s Tit. Hon. P. 11. p. 622) 
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According to a computation made in the twenty-second 
year of Edward III. the carucate contained one hundred 
and twelve acres. Kennet reckons the quarentine at 
forty perches, or a furlong; which agrees with Spelman’s 
computation. It was rated, or paid Danegeld for two 
hydes. This was a tribute which the Danes imposed on 
the English, as a yearly pension, under King Etheldred. 
Ingulphus reports that King Edward the Confessor re- 
mitted this tax ; it was finally abrogated by Henry II. 
The laws of Edward the Confessor. rate this tax at twelve 
pence on every hyde. 
The different description of menial persons residing 
.on the manor, seem next to demand attention. The 
villains were subjected to the arbitrary treatment of their 
lords ; and were appointed to servile works, for such 
wages as these despots chose to assign to them; they 
were absolute slaves in person, in issue, and in stock, 
and might be removed at pleasure. Dr. Brady assures 
us, from a survey of Domesday Book, that in all the 
counties of England the far greater part of the land was’ 
occupied by villains. The bordarii,' or borderers, are 
frequently mentioned -in Domesday; they are al- 
ways placed after the villains, and were somewhat less 
servile in their condition. They had a bord or cottage, 
with a small parcel of land, allowed them, on condition 
that they found their lord in eggs, poultry, and other 
articles, for his board and entertainment. Sir Henry 
Spelman says that this word is of Norman origin, but 
he hesitates as to its etymology. There was pannage 
for sixty hogs; this was the usual mode of stating the 
quantity of wood upon an estate, and seems to imply 
that the hogs were allowed to range at large, and to pro- 
eure their food from roots. Dr. Whitaker remarks, 
_ that though the hog would, of course, be put up to fatten 


. 1Vox Normannis inducta, et Normannicum postulans inter- 
‘pretem. In libro censuali Angliz, (qui Domedei appellatur) fre- 
quentissima est, et villano semper postposita. Quibus autem hi 
addicti essent servitiis non constat, nec possum ex nominis etymo — 
decernere qui multiplex.— Spelman. Gloss. Voc. | 
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at that time as at present, he was, in his general habits, 
more of a wild animal than now, and very far from the 
filthy impounded glutton to which civilization and the 
progress of refinement have degraded him. Six slaves 
are mentioned. Of these the. general condition was 
wretched in the extreme; they were allowed nothing 
but subsistence and clothes : all the profits of their 
labours accrued to their master ; nay, they were distin- 
guished from freemen by a peculiar dress. Among all 
barbarous nations, long hair was a mark of dignity and 
freedom ; for that reason, slaves were obliged to shave 
their heads, by which practice they were reminded every 
moment of the inferiority of their condition. For the 
same reason it was enacted, that no slave should be 
admitted to give evidence against a freeman in a court of 
justice. Their masters had also the power of punishing 
them capitally, without the intervention of any judge: 
this was surely a dangerous privilege, and liable to the 
greatest abuse.' Such was the lamentable state of thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures in this country at the time 
of taking the Survey. The intelligent reader will find 
many curious facts respecting the ancient state of slavery 
in England, in Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes, 
a work replete with erudition and entertainment. 

This system continued, under different modifications, 
till the commencement of the fifteenth century, when a 
happy change took place in the condition of the lower 
orders of the people. The wars of the house of York 
and Lancaster, having greatly thinned the population, 
and the proprietorsof estates often finding the slaves very 
stubborn, untractable, and indolent, discovered by degrees 
that their work could be performed far better and cheaper 
by hired servants. Their manumission, in many instances, 
had been effected by the necessity of arming them, for 
the feudal laws admitted no slave to bear arms. ‘Time 
also convinced the landholder that his estates would be 
better cultivated, if the villain had an immediate interest 
in the produce, and that the raiser of the same would be 

1 Spelman. Gloss. Voc. Tacit. de mor, Germanorum. 
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better able to dispose of it than either the lord or his 
steward. In the year 1514, Heny VIII. granted manu- 
mission to two of his slaves and their families ; for which 
he assigns this just reason: ‘ That God at first created 
all men equally free by nature, but that many had been 
reduced to slavery by the laws of men. We believe it, 
therefore, to be a pious act, and meritorious in the sight of 
God, to set certain of our slaves at liberty from their 
‘bondage.’ °t “The granting of leases, which afterwards 
followed, completely emancipated the villain, so that at 
the time of Elizabeth, a celebrated writer observes, no 
person existed to whom the former laws applied.? 

At length the military tenures, with all their heavy 
appendages, were abolished by the statute of 12 Charles 
II. c. 24., by which all tenures in general, except frank 
almoign, grand serjantry, and copyhold,, were reduced to 
one general species, called free and common socage, the 
grand criterion and distinguishing mark of which is, the 
having its services ascertained, and not left to the he 
trary calls of the lord. : 

The feudal system must indeed always be contemplated 
with disgust. The King, only considered as the most 
powerful baron, commanded in Parliament where he 
ought to have obeyed, and was a mere cypher in that 
camp in which he ought to have been the chief. The 
great landholders, on the other hand, were so many 
petty despots, ruling their own vassals with an unbridled 
authority, making war not unfrequently on each other. 
Thus the circle of misery was complete; and the chain 
which connected the tyrant with the helot did not possess 
one intermediate link, to which the happiness ‘of indivi- 
duals was attached ; for all not barons were bondmen, 
and in a state of inconceivable degradation. These 
were the principal terms made use of in the Domesday- 
Survey, and such are the plain reflections naturally 


“4 Modus ciaeirt ai per Regem. Si quis servum suum aut 
ancillam in manu Regis dederit, et ipse princeps eos per manus 
sacerdotis, circum sacrum altare, liberos dimiseret, sic permane- 
rent liberi Longob. lib. 2. tit. 34. de Manumis. 


2 Hume’s England, vol. 7. p. 76. 
VOL. I. x 
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arising from a consideration of that most curious ancient 
record. t 

Gervace, Abbot of Westminster, natural son ae King 
Stephen, aliened the manor of Chelchithe,? which he 
gave to his mother Dameta and her heirs, to be held in 
fee with the village and appurtenances, land or water, to — 
hold it peaceably and honourably, with all privileges, 
paying to the Church of Westminster, annually, “the 
sum of 4/. For which grant, she gave to the church 
the sum. of 40s., and a pall of the value of 100s.* 

_By the Aphis Villarum in the British Museum, 
dated 1316, it appears at that time to have been held 
by the heirs of Bartholomew de Septem. Fontibus.* It 
is singular, that among the inquisitions post mortem, in 
the To ower, there is not one of the manor of Chelsea. 

In the eighteenth year of the reign of King Edward 
the Third, anno 1345, Robert de W oodhous held cer- 
taid ene at Kingsholt of Richard Heyle, lord of Chel- 
sith, Robert de Heyle, in 1368, leased the whole of 
his manor of Chelsith, except Westbourn and Kings- 
holt, to the abbot and convent of Westminster, for the. 
term of his own life, for which they were to allow him 
a certain house within the convent, lately occupied by 
Sir John Molyns, for his residence, to pay him the sum 
of 201. per annum, to provide him daily with two white 
loaves, two flagons of convent ale, and once a year 
a robe of Esquiers silk. . 

The King’s license for this lease is among the records 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. The manor 
was then valued at 25/. 16s.6d. ; ? 

Several court rolls of this manor, during the reigns 

of Edward III. and Richard II., are still preserved 
among the records of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster. At one of these courts, (16 Ric. II.) Florence 
North, a brewer, was presented for ‘not putting up a 


1 Neque puto, alibi, in orbe Christiano, actorum publicorum 
autographia, quorum saltem ratio aliqua habenda est, extare, , que 
non seculis aliquot his cedunt.— Selde os 


2 Dart’s Hist. Westminster Abbor, ve 1. 1. p. 20. | 3 Thid. p: 23. 


4 Harl. MSS. No. 6281. 
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sign as was customary; and at another (11 Ric. II.) 
the wife of Philip Wells was fined 6d. for being a 
common babbler, (garrulatrix). p 

Simon Bayle appears to have been lessee of the 
manor house and appurtenances, 33 Hen. VI., anno 
1455, and from that period there is a total deficiency 
of records till the reign of Henry VII., when it was in 
possession of his trusty and faithful minister, Sir Regi- 
nald Bray.’ : | 

The ancient family of Bray is still remaining in 
Normandy, one of whom came over with William the 
Conqueror.? Their residence appears to have been at 
Eton, near Dunstable, which acquired the additional 
name of Bray so early as the twenty-sixth of Edward 
the Third, and it continued to be the seat of the family 
. till it was sold by Sir Edward Bray, early in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

Sir Richard Bray, who was buried in Worcester 
Cathedral, was Physician to Henry VI., and of the 
Privy Council. He married, first, Margaret, daughter 
of John Sands, of Furness Fell, in Lancashire; by 
whom he had issue one son, John, who was knighted, 
and died in his father’s life time, leaving an only child, 
Margaret, who married Sir William Sandys, created 
Lord Sandys in the fifteenth of Henry VIII., and Lord 
Chamberlain to that monarch. Sir Richard Bray mar- 
ried, secondly, Joan Troughton, by whom he had two 
sons, Reginald and John, and two daughters. Sz Regt- 
nald became Steward or Receiver General to Sir Henry 
Stafford, a younger son of the Duke of Buckingham, 
who married the widow of the Earl of Richmond, and 
mother of Henry VII. In the service of this lady Sir 
Reginald continued after the death of Sir Henry, and 
was one of her trustees on her subsequent marriage with 
Lord Stanley, and at her death was appointed one of 
her executors. From his father’s situation under Henry 
VI. it may naturally be supposed that he would take 
part during the civil wars with the House of Lancaster; 
ind'no mention of any public business in which 
1 See page 204. 2 Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

x 2 
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he was concerned during that eventful period. Yet, on 
King Richard’s assuming the crown, he had a ‘general 
pardon granted to him, which’ was probably obtained by 
means of Lord Stanley, who was much in favour with 
Richard. Sir Reginald Bray was a principal in’ ne- 
gotiating the union of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster. He was in the battle of Bosworth Field, and 
found Richard’s crown in a thorn bush, which he gave 
to Lord Stanley, who placed it on Richmond’s head ; 
one of whose first acts of royalty was to make Sir 
Reginald a Knight Banneret in the field. His con- 
fidence in and gratitude to Sir Reginald were un- 
bounded ; and, among other favours bestowed on him, 
was the manor of Stean, which had come to the crown 
by the attainder of Lord Lovell ; in the Manor House of 
which Mr. Bridges says, in his history of Northampton- 
shire, he saw the device of Sir Reginald, a crown in a 
thorn bush. During the reign of Henry VII. he con- 
tinued in high favour and employment. His skill in — 
architecture is evident from Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey, and the Chapel of St. George, at 
~ Windsor, in which he was buried; as he had a prin- 
-cipal concern and direction in the building of the for- 
“mer, and the finishing and bringing to perfection the 
latter, to which he was also a liberal benefactor.’ | 
Sir Reginald Bray accumulated very considerable 
landed property in various parts of England. He had 
several grants of forfeited estates and manors made to. 
him by Henry VII., and he acquired many others by 
purchase. By his will, dated 4th of August, 1503, the 
day before his death, he bequeathed the bulk of his 
property (he having died without issue) to his nephews _ 
Edmund, Edward, ” and Reginald, sons of his younger 
‘brother John. But by an inrollment of a deed, in the 
Rolls Chapel, it should seem the will was set aidear 
what reason does not appear, and the estates were 
divided between the nephews and Sir William Sandys, 
‘who had married the daughter and heir of Sir Reginald’s 
‘elder brother John. ‘‘ The deed is ota! the’ 6th of 


* Antiquities of Windsor. 
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May, 1510, and is made between Sir William Sandys 
and Dame Margery his wife, cousin and heir to Sir 
Reginald Bray, Knight, deceased, on the one part, and 
Edmund Bray, Esq. on the other part, reciting, that 
variance and discord had been, and then was depending 
between the said parties, concerning the right and title 
to all the manors, &c., whereof Sir Reginald Bray was 
seized at the time of his death. For pacifying whereof, 
the said parties, by the mediation of William, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor of England; John 
Fyneux, Knight, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; 
Robert. Rede, Knight, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; and divers other friends to both parties ; and by 
the advice of both their learned Counsel, accorded, and 
agreed, that the said Sir William, and Margery his wife, 
should have the several estates therein enumerated, 
among which are the manors of Barnardsbury and 
< Chelcheth, in the county of Middlesex.” 

«; Jt may be surmised, from the rank of the mediators 
| being the highest in the judicial courts of law, equity, and - 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, that Sir William ‘Sandys had 
made some fruitless attempts to set aside the will by 
_legal process; and that in consequence application was 
made to the young King to decide in the Star Chamber, 
where, under the name of the King, and the Lords of the 
‘Council, the final decision was made." 

_ Sir William Sandys, whose eminent services in n the 
reign of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. were the first step 


to his further advancement in wealth and honour, was 


raised to the degree of a Baron of the realm in 1524, by 
_ the title of Lord Sands, having been previously madé a 
Knight of the Garter. In 1530 he was one of those 


_. peers who subscribed the articles exhibited to the King 


against Cardinal Wolsey ; and the next year was also 
_ one who signed the declaration sent to the Pope, inti- 
< mating the danger of losing his supremacy, in case he 
1 The above account of this family is derived from documents 


» obligingly communicated by William Bray, Esq., ation of the 
. History of Surrey, XC, >. ‘ 
x 3 
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did not comply with the King’s wishes, in the ‘business 
of his divorce from Queen Catharine. 

_ Shakespeare has happily introduced this nobleman in 
his play of Henry VIII. as one of the ii at the 
Cardinal’s banquet. 


Chamb. Sweet Ladies, please you sit? 
Nay, you must not freeze: 
Two women plac’d together makes cold weather:— 
My Lord Sands, you are one will keep them eee 
_ Pray sit between: these Ladies. 
Sands. By my faith, and thank your Lordship: 
By your leave, sweet Ladies. 
(Seats himself between Ann Boleyn-and ye Ft ti ) 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from my Father. 
Anne. Was he mad, Sir? 
Sands. Overy mad, exceeding mad, in love too; 
But he would bite none, just as I do now, 
He would kiss you twenty witha breath, 
(Kisses her.) 
Chamb. Well said, my Lord. 
[Act 1. Scene 4. 


Lord Sands died in 1542, 

In 1536, William, Lord Sandys, alienated his manor 
of Chelsea to the King, in exchange for other lands. 

Leland, in his Itinerary, relates, “The Lord Sannes that 

€ lately dyed, made an exchange with the King, and 

“ gave Chelsey, in Westmistre, for Motesfont Priory i in 

o Hamptonshire.’ og | 


[AN ORIGINAL. 1 Obithas Christi fidelibus ‘a quos present 
Carta pervenit Willius Sandys Miles Dne Sandys saltm in Dno 
sempiternam. Sciatis me pfatu Willm Dmne Sandys dedisse 
Concesisse et hac psenti Carta mea confirmasse_ Ilustrissimo. ac 
, potentissimo Dno nostro Henrico. Octavo dei gra Anglie et Fran- 

cie Regi fidei Defensori et Dno Hibernie atq; in terra supmo 
_ Capiti Anglicane Ecelsie totu illud Maneriu de Chelcheth alias 


dictu Chelseyhyth cam ptinen in Com Midd et Advocaem Ecclie 
de Chelcheth pdicta nec non omnia singula Messuagia, Molendina, 
Edificia, terras, tenta, prata, pascuas, pasturas, Mariscos, boscos, 
Reversiones, Reddiis, mes) vitia, Comunes, iat arms, paler. 


1 Banks’ Patinct Cetiee vol. 2. p. 458, 
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eee nae Curias, Letas visus francpleg. et cetera. & que cungq ; 
| Ja Comoditates Tura pficua et he ditamentes, situat ja- 
int ‘oni in ones oy Mage oa et Padington in — 
andys modo heo et teneo 
in J Jur a ne Man etetil uxris mei Ante e quo velde quibus ego _ 
n 4 illms dns me naeys quoquo modo Jure vsu aut titulo Ante 4 
em] ve cones reddt rt 


Se EE 


toi hay nostro Regi Hore 
peie. t opus ejusdem Dmni 
; rei Testimonium ego 
wis Hae meum 


| Sandys senti C: 
Dat vicesimo, octavo: die i ens! 


; ae: Bee-tes 
Henry vi was pro 
nor, from ving ghee in he. Sahucnt ¥ visits to 
at ‘Thomas More, the pleasantness of the situation on 
. bank of the Thames; and from the salubrity of the 
em ing it a fit residence for his infant daughter the 
8S Elizabeth, then between three and four years — 
Bu Sas his obtaining it, finding that the Manor — 
louse and at that time in possession of the 
awrence ee he erected a new Manor House on 
eas tern side. of the spot where Winchester House 


anit it. most. "probably w was her ig: Bing .§ oo ilies hes : 
father’s reign. In 1540, Sir Francis: Bryan was made 
it - ney 
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Com. Midd. A Perticuler booke of Chelsey Manor 1544. 
peell Terr nup Dne Katharine nup Ré¢ Anglie. 


Com. Midd. Maneriu de Chelsey Redd Assis. libor Tenent. 


[AN ORIGINAL. 


De hered Robti Ffenrother p. libri redd p a.--++ ++ 


De Willmo Wilkins p. libro Redd. ++ +esees seaees 
De Johanne Barnardo p. libro redd++-+ ++++ +++. 


De Dna. Cotton p. libro redd.+seeseres seeecess 
De Willo Birrell p. litgmeredd. pec cee re senere ce 
De hered Willi White Pe Tedd.++++ -eesesceeececs 
De Johe Whasse p. libro redd.+-+-++ «e+e sovece 
De Johe Pagington p. libro redd. ++++-+-+---- ence 
De Johe Hereman p. libro redd.+. secees coos eres 
De Johe Younge p. libro redd.+++++ e+ secccesees 
De Johe Norton p. libro redd.e+++ +++ seeeceeees 
Sm, cj* iij ol. 


Firma Terr. dnical in Glistnays 


De Rico Jervis assignat Thome Heyle pro firma 
omnium ill domorum, garden, _pomar, pastur, lez | 
Groves, et curtilag, scituat jac et existen infra 
muros, palic, ac port maner pd (Except et omio 
servat les barnes cum granar et le comun pounde 
ejusdem maner ac le great courte et omn dom et 


edific extra mura pales pd) sic eidem Thos Heyle 
ad firma dismiss p. Indent Willmi Dni Sande et 


al ffeffatur per indentura dat xxviij® die Julie a 
xj R.h. viii™ Hend eidm Tho exec et assign 
pdcta festo scti Michis archi prox futur post dat 
ejusdem Indent p. termino xlta annor ex tunc 
prox. sequen et plenari complendor p- a sol usque 
ad finem et terminum ad festa Anunc: et Michis eq. 


De Johe Chamberlaine p. redd. yn Clauss prat sive 


~< 


xiiii®- ij. 


X1xs- 44 
litijs- vj* 
‘vill | vj" 
xiit 
ij? 
ne 

15 
iia 
yj* 

j* 


Lxxvis: vilit 


pastur cont p. estimat xx acr. Sic sibi Dimise tat 


p a sol ad festa pd Saha s Ae lok gratatenets iRHce Utes 


De eodem Johe p. redd. x acr terr. iac in commun, 
campo ibm p. a. sol. ad fest pd. +++ees scecsses 


De Johe Paterson p. redd. vn Dom ibm voc long. 


4 xiiis itij- 


house pa sol ad fest pd>-¢s oe sscces cecues seve jie i ii : 
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De Johe Chamberlayne p. redd, iiij¢ les bayes cu- 
jusdam magni Orrei.ibm p. a. sol ad fest pd*® -- 

De supradco Johe Patenson p. redd. vn pvi pijght- 
olli ibm p. RiSOks. Seer Ver Vs 8s crag slelsiendecieis- o's \ xija 

De eodem Johe Paincn p- pe vn garnar ibm} ye, 


p. a. sol. @eoenee PEG eet C8 E Ht FC Oe eee eeosn 


aan iiij?- 


15- id. 
p asol. coon aeveve peoseoe COR eee Hee us vi vill 


De codem Henrico p. redd. vnius stabul ibm. p a. 
De Willo Pawlet mi.ti Dno St. John p. redd. iijjor 
Clauss terr ibm voc blacklande! p. a.----+++++: 


De eodem br P pro alterus Clauss. voc Mlacklande XX xis 
De eodem Willo Pawlet mit: Dno St. John p redd 


vn Clauss ibm vocat Gospellshot p-a. +++++ee+ 6. 


De prefato Dno St. John p redd’xx* acr terr vocat 
Themyshott p a. eevee eee e9e®ee oo Bees Coes sere 


De supradco dno St. John p redd xii* acr terr he 


vl 


De Henrico Greaterake p. redd. vn a sii is 


XXXVI tity? 


juxta Crucem in Campo ibm Pp. a. SO]. -se- eee ay 


De supradco dno St. John p. redd vn aecr terr ibm 
Voc wy ffes-acre p- Pg ee nre eceeeeeteavese cureene 


De prefato Dno St. John p. redd vn prati ibm 


voc Stoneybridge close p. a. res eee+ + cece sens 
C0) 


De Henrico White ar p firm cujusdm pastur in pa-) 
dington sepalit® existen infra iiij clauss unde 
vn claus voc Darkingby Johes, al voc Homefield, 
ter voc balserfield, et quart voc bandilandes, que 
quidem pastur ac ptn Wllms Person nup tenuit 
ad firma sic dimiss pd henr white, p inden. Wi. ‘iil 
Sande mile: Dni Sandes et Dne Margarie uxor 
eius dat xxxiij° die febr a®° xvij® H. viiivi Hend. 
a. festo Anunc gq! erit in A® dno 1527 p termino 
xxj"® annorr ex tunc pn sequen et plenar.com- 


plend eeeees COCEOES TEKH FSF SHSHHH CGOHOSS CHE BBE 
De Bal ibm p redd xviije acr tj 


prat me p asol a fes Michis arch an. et annunc. 


1 Rlachland: The whole of the land now the site of Sloane 
Street, was so called. 


2 Thameshote. This is,the site of the eastern wing of the Royal 
Hospital ; and here, for ages, stood a Cross, which was s pulled 
down in 1642, as appears by the Parish Books. 


4 Stoneybridge Close, a meadow so called, was situated at the 
corner of Wilderness Row. 
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De Thomez Beane senior p redd vn tenti ibm Plxvis vie 
a sol ad festa Annune et Michis eq'- ++ «++ +++ 5 J ; 
De ecodem Thoma Beane p. redd vn magni claus) 
ibm p a. sol. ad festa pd ss0ssceess cass cece as 5’ 
De prefato Thoma Beane p redd un Jez Baye). 


supdce magni orrei ibm p a. Pepe es cvee «gt iiij?: 
De Barnerdo Sympson p redd xxx acr ter meta 

in com campo ibm pa.:::: « weer ee ceccoseses Z 
De eodem Barnerdo p redd vn clauss ibm otis 


vna acr terr p DQ, cece Bev e en ot Coe ees 20% goss 
De prefato Barnerdo 'p redd iiij pcell prat voc lez)... 
lotte P- A. core cece sees veces cons cone voeens ij 
De Thoma Beane p redd iiij* les Bayes supdei 
magni orrei vitra les v. bayes supuis dimiss p. a. ¢-xili* iiij 


sol. cece tener erenwcn sere rege serecomereners 


De Ballio ibm p redd vn clo voc lez Cony yclose cont)... 
p est v ac terr p asol. eeree Sas cae 


De supradeo Willo Pawlet. mite: Dno St. John p 
redd vn claus voc blakelandes pa. sol, «+++ ++-- 

De redd cujusdm tente cu vn pecll p. ixm Dum 
Regem de Thomas Heyll de pe nupime xxv] viij® 
PqUiset SO], ecces cess ce nvesee vocces voce sees 


XXXIj® 


Pquiss. Cur. 


De pquiss Cur ibm OSC 2084 OOO 0886 HHS BOSS xx*: 


Firma tentor. 


De Johe Patynson p firma dno tentorz ac ptin} 
- jacen et existen in Chelsey ac xlta acr terr ari 
dcas tentes ptn ac vii lotte prate iac in occiden cam- 
po de Chelsey in te Johis Patynson p. inden. 
Robti Whyte ar primo die mcii a®- sitio B 
nre H viii™ Hend et tenend dca duo tenta et 
ceter p. miss ad ptin pfato Johe Patynson exer 
Exers a. festo Anunc et e post dat ejusdem In- | 
den p termino xxj'' annor ex tunc prox sequen 
&c. p. a. J 


-iiij*e vis viii. 


Sm. Totlis-pd. xlvij!!. xix® iia al 
Suis quib 
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Ffeod et vad Ffeod ball ibm p, a.rercs+seoenssescce  Ixs xa, 
Ffeod Custod ff Capilles mana dni R. p. a. 1x* xa. 
Ffeod Custod Gardin dni R. p. as seeees  Ix® x 
Ffeod Senli Pp. a. seers e@eenvnee BOR FOF Os xI*- . 


Sm Allocac pd xjliijs- vjt- 
Et remanet Clare p. ann. XXxvj!i xvjsix4 ob. 


This breef was made by an abstract of th accompt 
de Ao 35 Henrici 8 wherein was no allowance 
given of vii x* for meddowes as in later accompte. 
And by this occasion the value then so much the 
more. The difference beside groweth by the profit 
of the Court. 


Terr nuper Dne Katherine nup Regine Anglie. 
Com. Midd. Maneriu de Chelsey valet in 


ob Terr dnicas xxxviili vj* iiij’- Terr puis fai il* iijop. 


(Ffeod Ballivii «++++. Ix x44 
Ffeod Custodis domus) | 4; xa. | 
Gardin et pomar :--- ; (he \ xviili xii® vii 
Ffeod Senescalli +--+ xls 

Allocae Prati Co. q%*) ai ye. / 
Lreservat ad usum Regist! ) 


Allocacres viz. 2 


1 Reman vitra clare P- ANN. ees voee Xxix!'i ix®-ix4- ob 


Catharine Parr was a woman of honourable lineage, 
but not of high birth. Sir Thomas Parr, the father of 
the Queen, was a country gentleman, residing at Ken- 
dall, in Westmorland, and a frequent attendant at Court, 
where he was honoured with various marks of regard by 
the King. 

Although not rich, yet Sir Thomas had bestowed a 
learned education upon his daughter Catharine, which 
was not thrown away; for she made rapid improvement, 
and discovered great talents, and soon became celebrated 
for her acquirements. She was first married to Edward 
Borough, secondly to John Neville Lord Latimer, and 


1 Landsdown MSS. Mus. Brit. No. 2. Art. 5, © 


em 
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becoming again a widow, her various perfections attracted 
the notice of Henry himself, to whom she was married, 
at Hampton Court, July 12, 1543. Catharine, whose 
mind was of a devout turn, has been considered, by the 
indulgent Mr. Walpole, as a literary queen, chiefly from 
the composition of several prayers and meditations, both 
in Latin and English ; one of which, in the time of war, 
on occasion of the subsequent expedition of the King 
into France, is not destitute of sublimity...She was 
indeed a zealous theologian, brought up in the Roman 
Catholic faith, but inclining at this time to the Protestant 
cause ; and it was probably her skill in polemical discus- 
sions that first won the approbation of the King, In per- 
sonal charms she appears to have been inferior to several of 
the wives of Henry VIII:, but she is said to have been 
pleasing in her deportment, and far from disagreeable in 
her appearance. At this period, being thirty-two years 
old, she was past that age after which a woman. can 
scarcely with propriety be said to possess beauty. © For 
this reason, perhaps Catharine was better calculated” to 
likely to gare as age and infirmity angmented the 
irritability of his temper. 

Unfortunately for her future welfare, Cataine: df | 


the decease of the King, placed. her affections upon the 


brother of Jane Seymour, Thomas Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley in Gloucestershire, to whom she was subse- 
quently married, and for whom she appears to have had 
an attachment during the life time of her royal husband ; 

but it does not appear that any interruption to connubial 7 
comforts arose out of that’ particular source. Whatever 
she might have dreaded from the violent temper of her 


* royal husband, was realized in. the accumulated injuries 


which she received from Seymour, whose turbulent pas- 
sions and uncontrouled ambition led him to aspire to the 
hand of the Princess Elizabeth, who then resided at 
Chelsea under the Queen’s care, and whose igs 
familiarities with him are still upon record. 

The Queen died at Sudeley Castle in 1548, not 


_ without suspicion of poison... Several of Be letters, dated 
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from Chelsea, are printed among the Burleigh Papers,’ 
from which I have extracted the following. 

The Protector had given the Queen offence in with- 
holding some jewels, which Henry had presented to her, 
upon the pretence that they were only lent for a special 
occasion, and her enmity to the Duchess arose from a 
dispute about precedence. 


The Queen Dowager to the Lord Admirall. 
_ My Lord, . : 


Thys schal be to advertysche yow that my Lord your brother 
hathe thys afternone a lytell made me warme. Yt was fortunate 
we war so muche dystant: for I suppose els I schulde have 
bytten hym. What cause have they to feare havyng suche a 
wyff? Ytis requysite for them contynually to pray for schorte 
dyspatche of that hell. To morowe or els upon Satterday at 
afternone about thre a clocke I wyll se the Kyng, when I intend 
to utter all my coler to my lord your brether yf yow schall not 
gyve me advyse to the contrary; for I wold be lothe to do any | 
thyng to hynder your mater, I wyll declare unto yow how my 
lord hathe used me concerning Fausterne, and after I schall 
most humbly desyre yow to dyrecte mine answer to hym in that. 
behalf. Ytlyketh hym to day tosend my chancelour to me wyl- 
lying hym to declare to me that he had brought Master Longes 

lese, and that he douted not but I wold lett hym injoye the same 
to hys comodyte, wheryn I schuld do to hys successyor no small 
-pleasur; nothyng consyderying hys honour wyche thys mater 
- toucheth not a lytel; for so muche as I at sundry tymes declared 
unto hym the only cause of my repayre into those partyes was 
for the comoditie of that parke, whyche els I wold not have done; 
he notwythstandyng hathe so used the mater with gyvying Master 
- Lang suche courage that he refuseth to receyve such cattell as 
are bought for the provysion of my house; and so in the mean 
tyme I am forced to comytt them to fermers. My Lord I be- 
seeche yow sende me worde with spede how. I shall use myself 

to my new brother. And thus I take my leve with my moust 
humble and harty commendatyons, wyschyng yow all your godly . 

desyres, and so well to do as I wold myself and better. 

From Chelsey in grett haste. - , 

_ By your humble true and lovyng wyfe in her hart, 
KATERYN THE QUENE. 


“Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord High Admiral, Brother 
of the Protector, was created Lord Seymour of Sudley, 


1 Folio 1740, by the Rev. Samuel Haynes. 
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in the year 1547.' He was nominated by Henry VUL 
one of the twelve assistants to the executors of his will, | 
during the minority of Edward VI. Dissatisfied that 
his elder brother should enjoy a greater share in the 
administration than himself, this turbulent and aspiring 
man caballed among such of the nobility as envied the 
Duke’s power, in order to get himself admitted to the 
chief management of affairs. But his designs being 
discovered, he was, on January 19, 1549, Committed to 
the Tower, and after a very impartial trial in Parlia- 
ment,*® condemned to lose his head ; which sentence was 
executed on Tower-hill, the 20th of March following.* | 

After the death of her royal father, the Princess Eliza- 
beth was placed under the care of Catharine Parr and her 
husband, at Chelsea; but his behaviour shews how im- 
proper a person he was to preside over her highness’s 
education and morals: this we learn from ‘“‘ the con- 
fession of Catharine Aschyly,” wherein she related, 
‘‘what familiarities she hath known betwixt the Lord 
Admiral and the Lady Elizabeth’s grace.”* | | 

After the death of Catharine Parr, it appears that 
this Manor was bestowed on the Duke of Northumber- 
land by Edward VI.; asin the year 1551, that nobleman — 
surrendered it to the Crown, and the King soon after, in 
the 5th year of his reign, in consideration of the surrender 
of the Manor and Park of Esher, Brae to John Earl 
of Warwick, the Duke’s son, | 


1 Bolton’s Ext. Pear p- 275. 2 Collins’s Pearse p- 142, 

* Lodge Dust. vol. 1. p.112. State Trials, vol. 7. 

4The turbulent Thomas Seymour, Baron Sudley, and Lord 
High Admiral in 1549, was beheaded, and buried in the Church 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, by a warrant from his own brother, the 
Protector Somerset. “On January 24th, 1552, the Protector him- 
self mounted the same scaffold, and, ‘notwithstanding his high 
rank, was flung into the same grave among the attainted herd ; 
and his ambitious rival, the instrument of his déath, John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, lost his head, and was laid by his 
side, on the 22d of August 1553. So short, so vain, are the 
op ea of iba and ambition.—Pennant’s Londow, vol. 2. 


: | 
5. Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope, and Burleigh Papers, 
vol. 1. p. 91. 
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_ “All our Manor of Chelsey, with all appurtenances ; and all 
that capital Mansion House, late parcel of the possessions of 
Catharine, late Queen of England, and also two houses and some 
land lately bought of Robert Whyte,” &¢.! 

‘Two years afterwards, it was again granted to the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the Lady Jane his 
Duchess, in exchange for the Manor and Castle of Tun- 
bridge and other lands. 


8vo. Pars. Pat de Anno Edwi 6t- '7™mo. 


‘Rex omnibus ad quos pt Saltm Sciatis q’? Nos in considera- 
tione Manerie et Castri de Tunbridge ac Parcor vocat le Pos- 
terne et le Cage ac forestar et Chacea de Northfryth Southfryth 
et Whytcliffe Wood ac nup Priorat de Tunbridge ac Mansion de 
Hadlowe et Sevenoake ac hundred de Watchelingston Lyttell 
ffelde et Barnfelde Ac Molendini fferrari Manrii de Knoll et 
Parci de Panters in Com nro Kanc cum eor jurisb, membris et 
ptin univ divsor alior Manerior Mesuag tra ten et alior heredi- 
mentar Nol et Delcia Consanguinee et Consiliariu nrm Johem 
Ducem Northumbr Comitem Mariscale Angl et Magnia Magru 
Hospilic nri et quondam indenturam gerend dat decimo octavo 
die ffebruarii Anno Regni nri septimo vendit bganisat et concess 
de gra nra Spali ac ex cta Sciencia et mere motu nr Dedimus et 
Concessimus ac p. psentis Damus et Concedimus prefat Duci 
Northumbr et Dive Jane uxor ejus ac ctiam totam illam Capita- 
jem Mansionem de Chelsey &c.? 


John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, was Earl — 
Marshal and Lord High Admiral in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. He was a man of parts, courage, and enter- 
prize, but fraudulent, unjust, and of unrelenting ambition. 
He had the address to prevail with Edward VL. to settle 
the Crown upon his daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane 
Grey. ‘This attempt to violate the order of succession 
displayed his ambition and injustice in a full light; and 
when the people reflected on the long train of fraud, 
iniquity, and cruelty, by which that project had been 
conducted, that the lives of the two Seymours, as well as 
the title of the princesses, had been sacrificed to it, they © 
were moved by indignation to exert themselves in oppo- 
sition to such criminal enterprizes. On the accession of 


1 Records in the Augmentation Office. 2 Ibid. 
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Mary, the Duke was impeached, attainted of high 
treason, and beheaded August 22, 1553. 

Jane, Duchess of Northumberland, was daughter 
of Sir Bawa Guildford, knight. She was a most sin- 
gular instance of the vicissitudes of fortune, having been 
the wife of one of the greatest men of that age, she 
lived to see her husband lose his head on a scaffold ; to 
see one son share his father’s fate, another die in a prison, 
and the rest of her children live but by permission. 
Amidst this accumulated distress, which was heightened 
by the confiscation of her property, she. displayed great 
firmness of mind, though left destitute. of fortune and 
friends, till the arrival of some of the Spanish nobility, 
who interested themselves so warmly i in her favour, that | 
they prevailed on the Queen to reinstate her in some of - 
her former possessions, and she conducted herself. with 
such wisdom and prudence as enabled her to restore her 
overthrown house, even in.a reign of cruelty and tyranny. 
Her surviving progeny were no less remarkable for their 
prosperity, than their brethren had been for their misfor- 
tunes." In her will, she expresses her gratitude. to the 
Spanish noblemen for the exertions which they made in 
her favour with the Queen. This will was all written 
with her own hand, without the advice of any learned in 
the laws, (as she herself says); part of it being very 
curious is here transcribed : 


She bequeathed 


‘To the Lord Don Diagoe Damondesay, that is — the 
sea, the littell book clock, that hath in it the sun, the moon, &c. 
and her dial, the one laat of it the almanack, and on the other 
side the golden number in the midst, and with commendation 
for the great friendship he hath shewed hir in making hir have 
so many friends about the King’s Majesty as she hath found.” 


Also to Sir Henry Sidney, the gold and green hang- 
ings in the gallery in the Manor House water side at 
pace with her lord’s arms and her own. To her 

daughter, Mary Sidney, her gown of black barred velvet, 
furred with sables, and a gown with a high back of fair 
wrought velvet. To her daughter, Catharine Hastings, 


1 Lysons’ Environs, vol. 2. p. 101. 


. 
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a gown of purple velvet, a summer gown, and a kirtle of 
new purple velvet to it, and sleeves. To Elizabeth, 

daughter of Lord Cobham, a gown of black barred velvet, 
furred with lizards. ‘To the Duchess of Alva, her green » 
parrot, having nothing else worthy for her.” “ My 
“will (says she) is earnestly and effectually, that little 
“solemnitie be made for me, for I had ever have a thou- 
“sand foldes my debts to be paide, and the poore to be - 
given unto, than anye pompe to be shewed upon my - 
wretched carkes; therefore to the wormes will I goe, as 

“Ihave afore wrytten in all poyntes, as you will answer 

yt afore God; and you breke any one jot of it, your wills 

“hereafter may chaunce be as well broken.” 

In another part of her will she says, ‘‘ After I am 

‘departyd from this worlde, let mae be wonde up in a 

shete, and put into a coffyn of woode, and so layde in the 

-grounde with such funeralls as parteyneth to the buriall 

‘of a corse. I will at my yeres mynde have such devyne 

service as myne executors shall thynk mete, with the 

whole arms of father and mother upon the stone graven ; 

nor in no wise to let me be opened after I am dead. I 

have not loved to be very bold afore women, much more 

wolde I be lothe to come into the hands of any lyving 

man, be he physician or surgeon.” 

- Nothwithstanding the strict injunctions contained in 

her will, she was buried with great funeral pomp, Febru- 

ary 1, 1555; twoheralds attending, with many mourners, 

six dozen of torches, and two white branches, and “ a 

_ canopy borne over her effigies in wax, in a goodly hearse — 
to the Church of Chelsey.”* ; 

_The Manor was granted in fee by patent, April 11, 
1557, to John Caryl, Esq. and by him aliened in the 
month of June following to James Basset, Esq. 
Ann of Cleves, who, after her divorce from Henry 
VIII. had remained in England, appears to have resided, 
at this period, in the Manor House, where. she died 


1 See Collins’s Memoirs of the Sidneys, pp. 86 and 37, wherein 
the will is printed at length; and where the reader will find a 
full account of this extraordnary woman. See also page 236 of 
- this work. — 


VOL. I. | Y 
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15th July, 1557, and was buried at RSsne i ier 3rd 
August following.’ 3 

- Burnet, in his’ History of the Reformation? rellitew) 
“that the King sent the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Southampton, and the Bishop of 
Winchester, to let the Queen know what had been done 
in Parliament relative to her divorce. The Queen was 
not at all troubled at it, and seemed not ill pleased. 
They told her that the King would, ‘by letters-patent, 
declare her his adopted sister, and give her precedence 
before all the ladies of England next his Queen and. 
daughters, and assign her an estate of 3000/. +a year,* 
and that she had:her choice either to live in England or 
to return home again. She accepted the offer; and under 
her hand declared’ her consent and approbation of the 
sentence ; and chose to live still in England, where she 
was in great honour, rather than retarn under that dis- 
grace to her own country.” 

In 1559, Queen Elizabeth leased this manor to Ann; 
Duchess of Somerset, widow of the late’ Protector, for 
life. The Duchess: aneewardle married Francis Newdi- 
gate, Esq. ., and died in 1588. 


[Grant to the Dutchess. of Somerset. iF) 


[AN ORnIGINAL.]—Regina, &c. Sciatis'ex gratia, &c. concessi-. 
mus et ad firmam dimittimus Anne Ducisse Somersett Domum 
et Mansionem nra vocat Chelsey Place cum ortis gardinis, etc. 
Ac totum manerium nrm de Chelsey ac omnia domos edificia et 
ortos, pomar, garden, terras, prata, pastur, advocationes, ecclesia. . 
ward, maritag, feod milit, boseos’ subboscos, redditus ac rever- 
ciones quorumcunque divisionum cuicung psone sive _quibus- 
cunq psonis dimiss seu locat p patrem: ete Hen. 8. vel per 
fratrem Edw. 6. vel p sororem nrm Mariam vel p al sai quem- 
cung psonam viz franc pleg ac alia libtates franches servicia, 
Hereditamenta proficua comoditates, et emolumenta nra quecungq. 
cum suis ptin scituat in Chelsey in Com. Middx. ac alibi ubi- 
‘cung dco. manerio quoquomodo ptin sive spectan aut ut pars, 
&¢, ante hac habet cognit accept usitat seu reputat existen que- — 
quidem ue nup fuerant pecs terrar et AR ae Katha- : 


1 Stow, p. 631. 2 Vol. 1. p. 282. mst 
* A list of the manors Ceti to her is in Rymer, vol. 14, 
p. 710. 
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rine dudum Rne Anglie ac postea Johis Ducis Northumb. To 
hold the said Manor and all and singular the premisses to the 
Duchess for life, paying yearly to us, our heirs and successors, 
13/. 6s, 8d. at the Exchequer, and grants her houseboot, hedge- 
boot, hayboot, &c. of the premisses, &c. Dat, 34- Julii. 2 Eliz. 


| April 15. 30th of Eliz. 1588. ia 
The Queen grants to John Stanhope, Esq. ‘for life, Chelsea. 
Manor and Place, rendering the like rent as the late Duchess of 
Somerset had paid for the same. 


~ John Stanhope, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 
Queen Elizabeth, and Vice Chamberlain of the House- 
hold, was the son of Sir Michael Stanhope, of Shelford, 
in the County of Nottingham. He was employed in 
several offices of trust and honour during this reign, and 
on the accession of James I. was advanced to the Peer- 
age by the title of Lord Stanhope, of Harrington. He 
was highly and deservedly esteemed by this monarch, 
who entrusted to him and his lady the education of his 
daughter Elizabeth. In 1613, Lord Stanhope attended 
this Princess into Germany on her marriage with the 
Elector Palatine, and died at Worms soon after." 

This gentleman probably surrendered the Manor soon 
after the grant; for in 1591, it was in possession of the 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral, by a grant from 
the Queen, dated 30th July in that year, to the Lady Ca- 
tharine Howard, wife of this nobleman, for her life. ‘This 
Lady dying in 1603, King James, by his letters-patent, 
dated 11th April, 4th of his reign, renewed the grant to 
_- the Lady Margaret, the Earl’s second wife. 

se ic On Nov. 14, 1610. 7 James I. 

The King, reciting former letters to the Countess of Notting- 
ham, grants to James Howard, son of the Earl and Countess of 
Nottingham, this Manor, to hold to him, immediately after the 
death of the Countess, for the term of 40 years, paying yearly 
451. 15s. “Ud. 

_ It remained in possession of this noble family till 1639, 
when James, Marquis of Hamilton, purchased the 
interest of the Countess of Nottingham in it, and 

obtained a grant from the Crown of the inheritance of 
the house and manor... | 
3 1 Granger, vol. 1. p. 336. 
; ¥'2 
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‘The Earl of Nottingham resided many years in’ the 
manor house at Chelsea, at which place he was frequently 
honoured ‘with visits from Queen Elizabeth. In the 
Sidney papers, mention is made of the Quéen’s visits to 
him here in 1597, 1599, and 1600. In a letter to Sir 
Robert Sidney, speaking of the last:visit, Rowland White 
says: “Her Majesty dined this day at Chelsey at my 
Lord Nottingham’s; it is thought she will stay there till 
Monday ; she gook: with her bat the Lord _ Worcester, 

Sir John Stanhope, and two or three ladies.” 

' The Ear! died at Haling House, in Surry, December 
14, 1624, aged eighty-seven. ‘‘ An hearty gentleman,” 
says Fuller, “and cordial to his sovereign, of a most 
proper person; one reason why Queen Elizabeth (who, 
though she did not value a jewel by, valued it the more 
for a fair case), reflected so much upon him. ‘True it is, 
he was no deep seaman, (not to be expected from one of 
his extraction), but had skill enough to know those who 
had more skill than himself, and. to follow their instruc- 
tions, and would not starve the Queen’s service by feed- 
ing He wn sturdy wilftlness, but was ruled by the ex- 
perienced in sea matters: the Queen having a navy of 
oak, and an admiral of osier.”” » 
a The Earl’s first wife was Catharine, daughter of Henry | 
Carey, Lord Hunsdon. This lady died at Arundel 
House, in London, February 25, 1009, and was s buried 
at Chelsea. 

He married, secondly, soon after the accession fot James 
I., Margaret, daughter of James Stuart, Karl of Murray, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of James, Earl of Murray, 
natural son to James V. of Scotland. Writing to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury from the Court, in 1603, Lord Ce- 
cil says, “the Earl of Nottingham hath begun the 
Union, for he hath married the Lady Margaret Stuart, 
and came up the morning after to tell the King.”* . |. 

This lady survived the Earl, and afterwards: married. 
ae Viscount Monson, who was degraded from his 


vik puck! S Progresses & Queen Blizabeth, vol. 2 Ae 66. vol , 


cees 


p. 1 = 
2 Fuller's Wittthiek, ‘pe 83, 84. “3 Lodié's Hust, vel, 3. p. 187. 
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honours in 1661, for having been accessary to the murder 
of Charles I.’ | rey Gia 

She died in London, and was buried at Chelsea, Au- 
gust 19, 1639. 

It appears, by the following Indentures, that the 
Countess of Nottingham and her husband, in the year 
1628, parted with their interest in this Manor to Sir 
John Monson, Knt. and Robert Goodwin, Esq.—And 
in the year 1638, these parties sold the same to Francis 
Vernon. Esq. in trust for the Duke of Hamilton, who, 
in the following year, obtained a grant from the King of 
the Manor in fee. 


This Indenture, made 10th of March, in the third year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord King Charles, between Sir W. 
Monson the younger, of Chelsey, Knt., and Margaret, Countess 
of Nottingham, his wife, of the one part, and Sir John Monson, 
of Burton, in the county of Lincoln, Knt. of the Noble Order of 
the Bath, and Robert Goodwyne, of Horne, in the county of 
Surry, Esq., of the other part, Witnesseth that the said Sir W. 
Monson and Margaret Countess of Nottingham, in consideration 
of the sum of two thousand pounds in hand paid, do exonerate 
and quit Sir John Monson and Robert Goodwyn and their heirs 
for ever, and by these presents have granted and sold all*such 
. right and title and term of years that they or either of them hath 
of right or ought to have from and after the decease of the said 
Countess, in that house and mansion called Chelsea Place.. 


Grant of the interest of Sir John Monson and Robert Goodwyn, 
Esq. in Chelsey Place and the Manor of Chelsey, to Francis 
Vernon, Esq. in trust for the Duke of Hamilton. | 


To all Christian people to whom these presents shall come, 
Francis Vernon, of the parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, Esq. 
sendeth greeting, in the Lord God everlasting. Whereas Sir 
John Monson, of Burton, in the county of Lincoln, Knt. of the 
noble order of the Bath, and Robert Goodwin, of Horne, in the 
county of Surrey, Esq. by their Indenture of Assignment, bear- 
ing date the twentieth day of May, in the fourteenth year of his. 
Majestie’s reign that now is, for the consideration therein men- 
tioned, have granted unto the said Francis Vernon all their right 
and title and term of years which they have or claim to the 
House or Mansion called Chelsey Place, and to the Manor of 
Chelsey, with all rights whatsoever thereunto belonging in the — 
said indenture of Assignment more particularly expressed, by 
force and virtue of one Indenture, bearing date the tenth day of 


a Brydge’s Mem. Peers, James I. p. 236. 
¥ 3 
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March in the third yeare of his Majestie’s reign, that now is 
made by the Right Honourable William Lord Viscount Monson, 
of Chelsey, and Margaret Countess Dowager of Nottingham, his 
wife, unto the said Sir John Monson and Robert Goodwyn, for 
the term of divers years after the decease of the Countess. Now 
know ye that the said Francis Vernon doth by these presents 
declare that the said recited grant be made unto him as aforesaid 
by the said Sir John Monson and Robert Goodwyn, is by the 
special direction and appointment of the Right Honourable James 
Lord Marquesse of Hamilon, Master of the horse to his Majesty,. 
and to and for his sole and proper use and in trust for him. In 
Witness whereof the said Francis Vernon hath hereunto set his 
hand and seal, the one and twentieth day of May, in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of our most gracious Sovereign King 
Charles, and in the year of our Lord God 1638. 


King Charles the First, in 1636 reciting King James's ° 
grants to the Countess of Nottingham and to James 
Howard, grants to the Marquis of Hamilton and his 
heirs the Manor and Manor House of Chelsea. 


Tenend de nos ut de Maner nro de East Greenwich et per fideli- 
tatem in libe et communi Socagio et non in capite nec per servi- 
tium militare. Reddend yearly at the Exchequer 10 pds oibs 
~redit et demand quibuscunq. These patents to be good. Non 
obstante, male nominan de vel de modo quo the premises came 
to our hand, or to the hands of any of our predecessors. 


James, Marquis, and afterwards Duke of Hamilton, 
was at the head of the moderate Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, and was much in the favour and confidence of 
Charles I., having attended him when Prince of Wales 
on his romantic journey to Spain. At the coronation he — 
carried the sword of state, and was made Master of the 
Horse and a Privy Counsellor. He was, nevertheless, 
accused by his enemies of a design upon the King’s life, | 
but Charles gave so little credit to it, that he made no 
scruple of lying in the same bed-chamber with him, 
without using any precaution for his safety. In 1648, he 
marched from Scotland with a numerous army on behalf. 
of his sovereign, but was presently defeated by Cromwell 
and Lambert; the latter of whom took him prisoner. 
The Duke was beheaded March 9, 1649. ‘“ He was a 
person of extraordinary qualities, a profound judgment, 
a quick aporehenal and a manly eloquence.” pa 
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_ His brother William, who succeeded to the title, was - 
slain at the battle of Worcester, in 1651. : 
- The Manor and Manor House having been seized — 
among the forfeited lands, by the Parliament, in 1653, . 
the house and premises adjoining were sold by. commis-.- 
sioners and trustees appointed for that purpose, to John. 
Walker and others, by the following indenture, which: 
fully describes the premises. 


This. Indenture, made the sixteenth of September, in the year 
of our Lord God, one thousand six hundred fifty and three, 
between William Hymmer, William Robinson, Samuel Gookin, 
Hervey Sealey, William Lisle, and Arthur Samuells, Esquires, 
trustees nominated and appointed by the act of the late 
Parliament, intituled, An Act for the sale of several lands and 
estates, forfeited to the Commonwealth for treason. And 
Matthias Valentine, Esq. and other of the trustees for sale of the 
forfeited estates, appointed by another act of Parliament 
in that behalfe of the one part, and John Walker, of the Inner 
Temple, George Bradford, of the same, gentleman, and Arthur 
Everard, of London, goldsmith, of the other part, Witnesseth the 
said trustees are by the act authorised and empowered to make 
sale of the said premises, in obedience to the said act, and by the 
authority committed to them, for and in consideration of the 
sum of two hundred and twenty-five pounds, which John De- 
thicke and Francis Allein, aldermen of the City of London, have 
by writing under their hand, bearing date the tenth day of May 
last, bargained, aliened, and sold. : 

All the capital Messuage or Manor House, situate in the town 
of Chelsey, consisting of three cellars in the figst floor, three halls, 
three parlours, three kitchens, two parlours, larders, and nine 
other rooms, with a large staircase in the first story; three draw- 
ing rooms, seventeen chambers, and four closets, with garrets 
over part of them, and summer roomes, with a bed roome, and 
garden, and orchard, on the north side of the said capital Mes- 
, suage, aud court-yard on the south side thereof; and one stable 
and one coach-house, three little gardens, and one parcel of 
ground, enclosed with a brick wall, formerly called the Great 
Orchard, now ploughed up. And also that parcel of ground, 
parte of a close called Coney Close, lying on the west part of the 
close adjoining ; in length, from north to the south side of, and 
abutting upon the garden wall on the south and upon Chelsey 
Field upon the north, and containing half an acre; and also that 
Conduit-head in Chelsey Field, from whence the said capital 
messuage is.served with water; and which capital messuage and 
gardens are abutting upon the way or passage leading from Chel- 
sey to London on the south, and upon land in the occupation of. 
William Lord Monson on the north, and upon a messuage in the 


Y 4 
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occupation of T, Alston on the west; the said capital messuage, | 
gardens, and courts, as they are now inclosed with a brick wall, 
containing by estimation five acres and twenty poles; together 


with all ways, passages, and appurtenances whatsoever to the said 
saeREE belonging. 4 y 


In 1654, the Manor and lands were sold, by the same 
commissioners, to Robert Austin, Thomas Smithby, and 
John Jeffs, who, it is probable, putchased it in trust for 
the co-heirs of the Duke of Hamilton, as they afterwards 
joined in the conveyance to Charles Cheyne; Esq. 


This Indenture, made 14th February 1654, between W. Plym- 
‘mer, W. Robinson, S. Gookin, W. Lisle, and A. Samuell, Esqrs. 
surviving trustees nominated by an act of Parliament for the sale 
of lands forfeited to the Commonwealth, on the one part, and 
R. Austin, T. Smithby, and J. Jeffs, on ae other part, for and 
in consideration of the sum of one thousand one hundred pounds: — 
and eighty-five pounds, have granted, bargained, and sold to 
R. Austin, T. Smithby, and John Jeffs, all that the Manor of 
Chelsey. 


And in 1657, the Munor House was  eoRwOREe by 
Walker and others to John Jeffs and Thomas Manley, as 
trustees for the Duke of Hamilton’s co-heirs. 


This Indenture, made the eleventh day of May, 1657, between 
John Walker, John Bradford, and Arthur Everard, of the one 
part, and John Jeffs and Thomas Manley, on the other part. 
Whereas William Skinner, William Robinson, Samuel Gooking, 
Henry Sealy, William Lisle, and Abraham Stanwell, surviving 
trustees nominated by an act of the late Parliament for the sale 
of several lands and estates forfeited for treason, and Mathias 
Valentine, Esq. one other of the trustees for the sale of the said 
forfeited estates appointed by another act of Parliament in that 
behalf, of the one part, and the said J. Walker, G. Bradford, 
and A. Everard, of the other part, by their indenture of bargain 
and sale, bearing date Sept. 6, 1653, for and in consideration of 
the sum of two hundred and ‘twenty-five pounds, have granted 
and aliened all that capital messuage or Manor House, with the 
appurtenances, situated in the town of Chelsea. _ 


William, Lord Douglas, who married Lady Anne, 
ue eldest daughter of James Duke of Hamilton, with 
Lady Susan Hamilton the other daughter and co-heir, to 
whom, as has been shewn, the Parliamentary Commis- 
~sioners sold this* i, an and Estate, in the year. He 
conveyed Chelsea lace to Charles Cheyne, Esqu. 
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in 1660, this Nobleman, who had then been created 
- Duke of Hamilton, with the other parties, sold the 


Manor to the same gentleman, who, as we learn by the 


inscription on his Lady’s monument in the Old Church, 


purchased it with a part of the large dower she brought 


him. 


This, Indenture, made the sixteenth of September 1657, be- 
tween the Right Honourable William Douglas, one of the sons 


of the Right Hon. William Lord Marquiss of Douglass and the 
Lady Anne, his wife, Duchess of Hamilton, eldest daughter and 
one of the co-heirs of James late Duke of Hamilton, deceased, 
and the Lady Susan Hamilton, other daughter and co-heir of the 
said Duke, John Jeffs, of the parish of St. Giles in the Fields, 
gent,, and Thomas Manley, of the.City of London, Gent. of the 


one part, and Charles Cheyne, of Drayton Beauchamp, in the 


County of Bucks, Esq., of the other part, Witnesseth that the said - 
William Douglas, for and in consideration of a competent sum 
of money, the receipt of which is here duly acknowledged, have . 
granted, bargained, and sold to the said Charles Cheyne, all that 
capital messuage called Chelsey Place, to have and to hold the 
said mansion for ever. In witness whereof the said parties to 


~ these presents their hands and seals interchangably have set, the 
‘day and year first above written. 


- HAMILTON.’ — 
JOHN JEFES. 
THOMAS MANLEY. 


“Release from William Duke of Hamilton, his Lady, Lady Susan 


Hamilton, and Lord Belhaven, to Mr. Cheyne and Mr. Fleet- 
qoood. © 


Know all men by these presents, that we William Duke of 
Hamilton, heretofore commonly called Earl of Selkirk, one of 


the sons of William Marquess of Douglass and the Lady Anne, ~ 
’ his wife Duchess of Hamilton, eldest daughter, and co-heir of. 
' James late Duke of Hamilton, Lord Belhaven of the kingdom of 

“Scotland, have, for divers good causes and considerations us 
hereunto moving, remise and release and for ever quit claims, and 
' by these presents for us, our heirs, executors, and assigns, do 
“fally and absolutely remise and for ever quit claim, unto Charles 


Cheyne, of Drayton Beauchamp, in the county of Buckingham, 
Esq. ; and Edward Fleetwood, of the Middle Temple, London, 
Esq. ; and either of them or their heirs, executors, and assigns, all 


our right and title which we or any of us have, may, or ought to 
_ have, im or concerning ail that the manor of Chelsey with the 


appurtenances in Chelsey, in the county of Middlesex, and with 


_ all the lands and advowsons, pastures, messuages, heriditaments, 
' whatsoever to the said manor belonging, by one indenture bear- 
ing date-the second day of this instant January, granted and bar- 
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gained and sold unto the said Charles Cheyne, Esq. by the 
said William Duke of Hamilton and the Lady Anne Duchess of 
Hamilton, his wife and the said Susan Hamilton, John Hamilton, 
Lord Belhaven, Sir Robert Austin, Bart, and John Jeffs, gentle-. 
man, so that neither of us, nor any other person or persons;shall. 
or will by any means hereafter have claim, challenge or demand, 
right, or title, or action, in or concerning the said Manor or pre-— 
mises, but from all and every action, interest, and demand either’ 
in law or equity, of, in, or concerning. the same, or any part 
thereof shall be utterly excluded and barred by these presents. > 
In Witness whereof we have hereunto put our hands and seals 
this fourth day of January, in the twelfth year of the reign of 
our Sovereign Lord Charles the Second, by the grace of God 
King of Engiand, Scotland, France, and Ireland, &c. Anno 


Domini 1660. } 
HAMILTON. 
HAMILTON. 
S. HAMILTON. | 
BELHAVEN. 


1661. Release from the Creditors of the Duke of Hamilton to 
Lord Cheyne and Fleetwood of their right to the manor of 
Chelsey. ie hae ; | 


Know all men by these presents, that sve, the creditors of 
James late Duke of Hamilton, deceased, and assigned of the - 
debts of such creditors and others whose names are hereunto | 
subscribed, have remised and released, and by these presents do, . 
for us, our heirs, executors, and administrators, remise and re- 
lease unto Charles Cheyne, of Drayton Beauchamp, in the 
county of Bucks, Esq. and Edward Fleetwood, of the Inner 
Temple, London, Esq. and their heirs, executors, and assigns, » 
all our right. and title, either in Law or Equity, which. we may . 
_ have concerning the Manor of Chelsey, and the capital mansion, 
with the appurtenances which were at any time the Freehold and — 
inheritance of the late Duke, so that neither we nor any of us, 
nor any other persons of our names, shall or will by any means 
hereafter have, claim, challenge, or demand any right or title 
either in law or equity of, in, or concerning.the premises. But. 
from the same shall be excluded and barred by these presents. 
In Witness whereof we have hereunto put our hands and seals, 
this one and thirtieth day of May in the thirteenth year of the . 
reign of our Lord Sovereign Charles the Second, Anno Domini . 


1661. | 
- JANE MOREHEAD. 

GILES MITCHELL. — 

JOHN ORDNEY. 


; Earl Cadogan’s Records, ! 
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The family of the Cheyneys, or de Casineto, or 
Quereineto, signifying the oak, from its abundance near 
their ancient residence, have long flourished in the 
county of Bucks, and were supposed to have originated 
from the village whence they first assumed their surname, 
agreeably to the custom of that early age, when this latter 
description was preferred to the more prevalent. and 
accustomed of using the Christian name of their ancestor. 
The assumption of the name of the village is considered 
an almost indisputable proof of the antiquity of the 
family at that place, and at the same time of its former 
note; for, though an exclusive right could never be pre- 
tended by any one, yet, when accompanied with consider- 
able possessions in and about their native residence, 
transmitted through the hands of successive descendants 
for ages, it reflects no little honour and respect on those 
who possess that district which first afforded them their 
original surname. 

_ The village of Cheneys has been for more than two 
centuries in the possession of the illustrious family of 
Bedford, in right of an only daughter and heiress of Sir 
G. Sapcot, but the residence of the family of the Chey- 
neys has for several centuries been at the adjoining village 
of Chesham Bois. In the reigns of Edward the First 
_ and Henry the Fifth, this family served the very honour- 
able and high office of sheriff of this county, an office 
then considered of the highest importance and dignity, 
and the attainment of which required no little degree of 
honourable -merit. In the memorable reign of Eliza- 
beth, the family were of great distinction: by descent — 
from an heiress of the Shorlands, of Shorland in Shepy, 
Lords Wardens of the Cinque Ports, they became pos- 
sessed of the like honour, bearing the coat of Shorland, 
memorable for its affinity to the coat of Lord Leybourn, 
the chief lord of those parts, to whom that family was 
most deyoted, or rather from whom they held lands ~ 
in fee, as observed by Camden. For many years, in 
the beginning of her reign, Sir Thomas Cheyney was- 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. His death was 
accompanied by an uncommon circumstance, as related 


' 
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by Sir Richard Baker, that, after it, his pulse beat 
for the space of three quarters of an hour with the 
like degree of pulsation as' when alive. The estate of 
the family, at this time, was very large, and extending 
into the borders of Herts, as Lords of the manor of 
Astneys and others, many of which were derived through 
the possession of the Asteringe Estate, which had 
remained in the Crown after the dissolution, till Queen 
Elizabeth granted it, in 1567, to John Dudley, who con- 
veyed it, the same year, to Henry and Jane, Lord and 
Lady Cheyney : Henry Lord Cheyne died without issue, 
and the title became extinct. He settled this estate on 
his Lady and her heirs, when Lady Cheyne, with Sir | 
John Croft and his wife, sold'it, about the year 1595. 

Of this ancient family was Charles Cheyne, Viscount 
Newhaven, the lineal descendant and representative. 

-He married Lady Jane, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
William Duke of Newcastle, with whom he obtained an 
immense fortune ; and this lady is celebrated for her very 
excellent endowments, which she exhibited in a distin- 
guished manner during the civil wars that had almost 
-. desolated this kingdom in the reign of Charles I., in her 
keeping the garrisoned house of her father, where she was 
left with one of her sisters, against the enemy, till, over- 
powered by their force, she was made prisoner ; and 
when, by the success of the royal arms, it was retaken, she 
was chiefly instrumental in the preservation of the life of 
her keeper, though his behaviour to her and her’ sister 
was not deserving such attention ; and her duty and piety 
to her exiled father, in making repeated remittances, 

which she effected by the sale of some rich jewels left 
her by her grandmother, the Lady Ogle, after ‘the vain. 
efforts she had made for ‘his pardon, deserve to be 
remembered. Refusing to connect herself by marriage 
to any of the Nobility remaining in the country during 
the Usurpation, whose principles were loyal and friendly 
to her family, she chose the present husband for the 
respect she had for his principles and merit, and the 
honour derived from his ancient family and descent. 
o the acquisition of this lady’s fortune, sig Cheyne 
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became: possessed of the manor of Chelsea by purchase, 
and made it his principal residence till his death. 
*o His Lordship highly embellished the house and gar- 
dens, and they excited some curiosity at the time. Mr. 
Evelyn,.in his Diary, thus notices them: “I made my 
_ Lord: Cheyny a visit at Chelsea, and’ saw those ingeni- 
ous watet-works invented by Mr. Winstanley,’ wherein 
were some things very surprising and extraordinary.” 
-- The: following tribute to the memory of Lady Jane 
Cheyne.was written by that eminent divine and scholar, 
Dr. Adam Littleton, Rector of Chelsea, being part of 


_ her funeral Sermon, preached by him, in Chelsea Church, 
November 1, 1669.” 


From these advantages of birth that natural principle of good- 
ness flowed, which, being enlarged by the moral accessions of 
noble breeding, and impregnated with holy exercises and the 
influence of God’s good Spirit, streamed into all the faculties of 
her soul, by which she became the absolute governess of her own 
mind. Above all, reading of good discourses, and making of 
pious meditations, were her chief and daily employment; to 
which, and to her devotions, she was so constant, that as she 
has filled some volumes with the one, so for the other, from her 
youth to her late death-bed, she failed not of prayer, as I am 
informed, thrice a day; and if morning or noon happened to be 
omitted, she would make amends at night. Herein lay her solid 
satisfaction, in conversing thus with God, that she looked upon 
all occasions that interrupted as impertinent and uneasy ; and if 
she had any quarrel to this place, it was the multitude of formal 
visits, which she could not avoid receiving from London and re- 
turning, that took off her time from these spiritual exercises. 
What courage and loyalty did she shew, in keeping the garrisoned 
house of her father, where she was left with one of her noble 
sisters, as a sharer of her virtues and the misfortunes of ill times, 
- amongst the horrid circumstances of war, till taken by the enemy, 
and there made their prisoners. What gallantry of charity at 
the retaking of it by the King’s forces, when she became peti- 
tioner to save her jailor’s life, whose treatment, though not bar- 
barous, yet had been much short of such civilities as to persons 


- 1 Mr. Winstanley was the ingenious painter and architect who 

built the Eddystone Lighthouse, and perished in it when blown 

down by the great storm in 1703. He had a house near Audley 

End, in Essex, at Littlebury, where were several mechanic tricks 

to surprise the populace, and known by the name of Winstanley’ 

wonders.—Walpole’s Catalogue of Engravers, p. 100. 
2 Wilford’s Memoirs and Characters. Lond. 1741. p. 112. 
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of their age, tenderness, and quality, were due. What patience 
and magnanimity in all the disasters of her loyal family —the loss 
of my Lord’s army, his leaving England, his and her brother's 
banishment and proscription, and the seizure of all their fortunes, 
besides her own personal sufferings. And then, with what con- 
descending prudence and judicious moderation did she make her 
‘choice, when, having, through the iniquity of the times, observed 
the desolation made in the greatest families, and the little choice 
then amongst those few left of the higher nobility,—for she re- 
solved to match with no family which had ill-treated her King 
and father, how advantageous soever,—she, suiting her judg- 
ment to her inclination, accepted a gentleman, yet one besides 
his other accomplishments, and the merits of his most affection- 
_ ate respects, of an ancient family, and a very noble descent, with 
whose principles and fortune she persuaded herself of content ; 
and she found that persuasion did not deceive her; and having: 
here in Chelsey fixed these fourteen years and four months, as 
well to her own as to the great satisfaction and joy of every one 
else that knew her. | : 

~ How willing she was to oblige all persons, how ready to do all 
good offices, how-meek, and humble, and charitable, and fami- 
liarly courteous to neighbours, and all others, be fame, let envy 
itself speak. Of her charity to this place, I question but one 
shall see in a short time some fair testimonies noted. 


_ Lord Cheyne took an active part in the affairs of this 
parish, and was very solicitous for its general improve- 
ment. The following letter, explanatory of its state at 
that petiod, is addressed by His Lordship to the 
Rector. icp ie 
Si, £. . | 
I am not onlyto return you my own, but my wife’s and my 
daughter’s thanks, for : present you made us, tho’ from a sad 
occasion ; yet it is pension wee are all under, and must, be 
sooner or later separated from one another, and therefore obliged 
to befriend one another in our pilgrimage wt wee can; and as I- 
beg, so I presume not to doubt of y" help att all times, and‘in all — 
things fitting and desirable ; and 1:am to heare Chelsey is as full. 
as ever. I wish your best houses were so too, and I hope I 
shall live to see itt so; as willing to receive © same kind office’ 
from you as you had occasion to doe for your late neighbour. 
The Church doth indeed want a gallery, even for 5 inhabitants _ 
you have, and I shall be ready to helpe you to more, if I could _ 


myselfe, or gett others to build more hotises; I would be glad 


to lett land for that purpose, and particularly put down a tavern — 
and. bowling-green, for your designs of better and more sober 
purposes, as my man Williams may inform you, if you please at 
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any time to examine him, as likewise about the Common; but 
as to y' too 1 must refer you to my son, to whom I sent back a 
draught of a lease sent me by Mr. Alston, wt" such amendments 
as I thought needfull, and long since gave account of to Dr. 
Chamberlayne, and by wt those 3 have had from me since [ have 
bin here, I may be justified y' I have advanced yt affaire for § 
intended purpose as far as I can, and shall be glad of y" helping 
hand, and further advice wherein I may. As to wt you say best, 
Is true, but must be a work of more time, or better managers 


than T can have; and I must leave y'to my son, who hath ¢ 
reversion; and I should be glad you would communicate y*" 
thoughts in y' to my son, he may possibly by yr help and friend- 
ship sometime compas such a purchase; but I must return again 
for a word or two to © gallery design’d. "T'was*by your draught 
of ¥ lease sent me by Mr. Alston and Preston, putt in, to be 
paid, as well as some other things by which money should be 
raised by the Common, but this I struck outt, by § reasons I gave 
by letter to Dr. Chamberlayne, amongst other things as to y' 
Common concern; and ’twas this: if ! Gallery, or such like 
work should be done yt way, wee should be at a loss for a title 
to'¢ right, and to § repairs hereafter, as you know wee have bin 
for * wharfs wall, and its repaire by 5 Church, which was first 
done by a gift, but they are now done, w™ I am glad off, by the 
Fronters, as most reasonable, and will avoid I hope all future 
disputes, wch wee in our time should endeavour to doe, for the | 
evil of days to come will be sufficient for themselves, as well as 
the past has bin. TI aske y" leave to adde my services te Mrs. 
King, and att y, opportunity to such neighbors as you think fitt 
and are due from 
. Y* very faithfull friend and servt. 
itis CHAR! CHEYNE. 
Burton, Apr. 27. 1698. . 


Charles II. by- Letters patent, bearing date at Wind- 
sor, May 17, 1681, granted to Charles Cheyne, of Chel- 
sea, Esq. the title of Viscount Newhaven, in the Sheriff- 
dom of Edinburgh, and Lord Cheyne. ‘This Nobleman’ 
was a man of sound judgment, of eminent piety, and a 
great friend to the parish of Chelsea. He was a Com- 
missioner of the Customs from 1675, to 1686.—And ~ 
married to his second wife the widow of the Earl of 
Radnor, who survived him. . Lord Cheyne died 30th: 
June, 1698." — | oe eS ee 

sigs 1 See page 225. 
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William, his son and successor, in 1712, was consti- 
tuted Lord Lieutenant of the County of Bucks, from 
which honourable office he was removed on the accession 
of George I. in 1714. He was twice married, first, to: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, of Chelsea, who died in 1687; 
and, secondly, to Gertrude Pierrepoint, only daughter of 
Robert, eldest son of William Pierrepoint, Esq. of Tho- 
resby, and sister to Evelyn, third Duke of Kingston. 
Lord Cheyne was a Commissioner of the Privy Seal from 
1689 to 1691, and Member of Parliament for Amers- 
ham, till the Union disqualified him. His Lordship 
died in 1728,' and was buried in the church of Drayton 
Beauchamp, Bucks, in which is the following inserip- 
tion :— 


William Lord Cheyne, Viscount Newhaven, 
the last of that ancient and noble family, lies here interred. 
He lived to the age of seventy-one years; 
He died on the 26th of May 1728. 
Beloved for hospitality, respected for integrity, and admired for 
a well-advised zeal for the truce interests of his country. 
To-his memory this Monument was begun to be erected — 
by his Widow, Devisee, and Executrix, 
Gertrude Lady Cheyne, sister to Evelyn Pierrepoint, 
} late Duke of Kingston. | 
_. Forty and eight years they lived together in wedlock, 
- ina constant emulation of acts of kindness and friendship 
towards each other oe 
(the only strife they ever knew). 
_ Her social virtues added lustre*to her birth ; 
Her piety and charity were precepts to the world, 
as well as proofs of her Christianity. Re 
She survived her Lord for four years; dying 1ith day 
of June 1732, aged sixty-nine years. ny 


_ As Lord Cheyne’s will appears to be his own compo- 
sition, and as it displays his Lordship’s character in an 
_ amiable light, it has been deemed sufficiently interesting 

- for publication. As oa 
In the name of God, Amen, I, Charles Lord Cheyne, 
Viscount, of Newhaven, in the kingdom of Scotland, and of the 
parish of Chelsea, Esq. Lord of the said. Manor, being at this 
- time in good health and perfect disposing memory, thanks be to’ 
1 Crawfurd’s Peerage. . 


= 
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Almighty God for the same, revoking all former wills, do make 
and ordain this my last will and testament, as followeth, all 
written with my ownhand, I do, first, with all hearty penitence 
for the sins of my life, most humbly beseech the Giver of all 
good, to prevent, by his Holy Spirit, all that may other- 
wise stain the life I have yet to lead on earth; and, through his 
mercy in the merits of Christ Jesus, whom he sent in his ap- 
pointed time to save sinners, that my soul, having received the 
blessing and faith of his Gospel, may be an holy and reasonable 
sacrifice to him that gave it, and when out of the body it. may 
partake, with my dear deceased wife, in his eternal rest and 
glory. I desire my body may be laid by her in’ the same 
vault, and under the same stone in the vault, where there is a 
place prepared, in the chancel of the parish church of Chelsea, 
under the ;communion-table ; which vault I caused to be made 
for her, myself, and such of my family as should desire to. be 
there interred; and to be thither carried, devoutly and’ pri- 
vately, in such manner as my executors and overseers of this 
my last will, hereafter named, shall seem meet; and to be 
wrapped up in lead, on which a copper-plate, with an inscription 
to be engraved. - 

As to my worldly estate, wherewith it has pleased Almighty 
God to bless me, I do will and bequeath unto the Lady Tsabella, 
Countess of Radnor, my now present dearly beloved wife, all 
those arable lands, being in the east field of Chelsea, with all the 
buildings and tenements thereon, and such houses in the town of 
Chelsea as were not settled on my son William by his last deed 
of marriage, to the said Countess of Radnor my wife, during her 
life, and after her decease to my son William and his heirs for 
ever. And this bequest to the said Countess of Radnor is given 
only in case the Privy Seal, granted to me by King Janies, be 
not granted to her; with this desire to my son William, that he 
would permit my dear wife, the Countess of Radnor, to have and 
enjoy one of my two mansion-houses of Chelsea or Bois, with 
such household stuff as shal! be therein at the time of my decease, 
if she please to live in the same, during her life; being sorry T 
can do-no more for her. Item, I do, by advice and counsel, give 
and bequeath all my right, title; and claim or interest whatso- 
ever to a legacy given to my dear deceased wife’s mother, by her 
grandmother, the Lady Ogle, as by her will in the Prerogative 
Court may appear, unto my son William; hoping he may some 
time receive the benefit thereof without.the expense and trouble 


of law, though I have.received but little, as by, some of my papers 
_ may appear. LT also give and bequeath to my son William all my 


ands in Chelsea, commonly called Blacklands, with all edifices 

and buildings, and all my estate real and personal whatsoever, 

in goods and chattels, lands or tenements, in England or Ireland, 

except what is before given, during the life of my present wife, 

by this will: nevertheless subject to the payment of all my just 

debts, which shall be increasing at the. time of my decease, 
VOL. I. V/ 
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my funeral expences and legacies, in codicil hereunto annexed, 
first paid and discharged. I do nominate and appoint my son 
William sole executor of this my last will. I pray my good 
friends, the Honourable Mr. Charles Egerton and Mr. Francis 
Roberts, to be overseers of the same; to whom I give and be- 
queath ten pounds each; and to my daughters, Mrs. Gertrude 
Cheyne and Elizabeth Monson, to each one hundred pounds ; 
beseeching all, and all relations and friends chiefly, who may 
come to the knowledge of this request, which is but an universal 
duty, to love one another, and be mindful of their change; that, 
living in that love, and in the fear of God, they may end in the 
hopes of their forerunner, to be all blessed in their Saviour 
Christ Jesus: which is the prayer of their living and shall be of 
their deceased friend, 


- CHARLES CHEYNE. 
Item, I give and bequeath, by this my codicil, unto every one 
of my servants that shall be with me at the time of my decease, 
half a year’s wages, besides what shall be then due to. them. 
Unto my cousin, Edward Chaloner, twenty pounds. Unto my 
sister Cheyne, if she survive me, the profits of my Irish lands 
during her life, and further recommend her to the benevolence 
of my son. To my wife’s daughters, Aramintha and Olympia, 
each a gold ring, of such value as my Executors think fit. 


CHARLES CHEYNE. 


In the year 1712, Sir Hans Sloane purchased this 
manor of William Lord Cheyne, the second and last 
Viscount Newhaven. : : , 

Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. was descended from a family 
originally of Scotland,’ but settled in the north of Ire- 
land, upon the new plantation of that part of the king- 
dom, in the reign of King James I. His father, Alex- 
ander Sloane, of Killyleagh, or White’s Castle, in the 
county of Down, was receiver-general of the taxes for 
that county, where he lived before and after the Civil 
War, and was one of the commissioners of array after the 
restoration of King Charles II., which he survived six 
years, dying in 1666. His wife Sarah was daughter of 
Dr. Hickes, an eminent divine, prebendary of the cathe- 
dral Church of Winchester, and chaplain to Archbishop 
Laud, who, accompanying to Ireland Anne, the wife of 
James Hamilton, Earl of Clanbronie, was married there 
to Mr. Sloane ; and he had by her seven sons. James 


1 Brit. Mus. Ayscough’s Cat. of MSS. No. 40. 


\ 
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the eldest, was a barrister of the Middle Temple, in Lon- 
don, of very considerable practice, and sometime Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the borou gh of Thetford in Norfolk." 
Alexander, the second, and Henry, the third sons, died 
without issue. William, the fourth son, of Chelsea, in 
the county of Middlesex, born at Killyleagh in 1658, 

left-one son, William Sloane, of South Stoneham, in the 
county of Southampton, Esq.; and a daughter, Sarah, 

wife of Sir Robert Fowler, Bart. J ohn, the fifth, and 
Robert, the sixth, died without any issue. And ans. 
‘the seventh and youngest, was born at Killyleagh, on the 
16th of April, 1660. He received his first education in 
his native kingdom, having, even from his early age, a 
strong inclination to the study of the works of Nature, 

which he pursued with uncommon application through 
the rest of his life. But his studies met with a very con- 
siderable interruption at the age of sixteen, by a severe 
“illness, that of spitting of blood, which confined him to 
his chamber for near three years ; and to the returns of 


~ 4 James Sloane, Esq. Barrister of Law, in the Middle aaniss ) 
sometime M.P. for Thetford, in Norfolk, Mes buried in the Temple 
Church, with this inscription :— — 


“Jacobus Slodne, de Interiori Templo, Armiger, 
subtus jacet ob. 50 Novembris 1704. ztatis 49. 


- Neque ultra urget importunus Cliens 
Patronum, dum in vivis, vigilantissimum. , 


Ee married Mary, daughter of Mr. Rumbold, deputy aati 
_lof the wardrobe to Charles II. . 

William Sloane, Esq., of Chelsea, ‘who died March 27, 1728, te 
married Jane Hamilton, by whom he had one son and one 
‘daughter, Sarah; who inarried: first, Sir R. Fowler, Bart., of 
‘the Grange, in Shropshire; and, secondly, Francis Annesley, 
-Esq., of the Inner Temple, grandson of Viscount Valentia. The 
_ son, William Sloane, Esq., of Stoneham, Hants, married three 
wives: first, the daughter of Dacres Leonard Barrett, Esq., of 
‘Belhouse, Essex; “secondly, Hester, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
‘Heathcote, Kut., "Alderman of London and Lord Mayor, 1711, 
by which ladies ‘he had no issue; He married, thirdly, 'Bliza- 
beth, only daughter of John Fuller, Esq. of Rosehill, Sussex, by 
‘whom he had three daughters. 

1787. Married Captain Hodges, of the Guards, to Miss 
‘Fowler, daughter of the’ late Sir R. Fowler, Bart., mand niece to | 
Sir Hans Sloane. ~-Historical Register. 

De 
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which he was ever after subject... However, by temper- 
ance, and abstaining from. wine, and other’ fermented 
liquors; and the prudent management of himself in all 
other. respects, he avoided the consequences of a disorder 
which must otherwise have proved fatal to him’; and ¢ eX 
tended his life much beyond the ordinary period. Soon 
after his recovery from his first violent hemorrhage, 
being desirous ‘of improving himself in the several 
branches of physic to the profession of which. he;.was 
devoted, he came into England, and resided in,.a house 
adjoining to the laboratory of Apothecaries’ Hall, with 
Mr. Stapherst, the chemist, who had- learned. that art 
under Mr. Stahl, his kinsman, ‘and had taught in the 
University of Cambridge. Here Mr. Sloane acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the preparations and uses of most 
chemical medicines; and at the same time. ‘prosecuted 
his favourite science of botany in the Apothecaries’ Gar- 
den at Chelsea, by the favour of Mr. Watts, ‘who had 
the direction of it, and attended the public and private 
lectures in anatomy and physic in London. He had 
not long resided here, before he was introduced. to. the 
acquaintance of the celebrated botanist, Mr. John Ray, 
and of that great and good man, the Honourable . Mr. 
Boyle, whose. friendship he cultivated. by communicat- 
ing to him whatever occurred to himself which seemed 
curious and important, and which Mr. Boyle always 
received with his usual candour, and returned with every 
mark of civility and esteem.. Having made use of all 
the advantages which London afforded him for the study 
‘of physic, he thought it necessary, for his farther im prove- 
ment, to travel into foreign countries; and having fur- 
nished himself with all the néw discoveries of ‘the 
Jearned i in England, for the satisfaction’ of those. abroad, 
in 1683 he set out for France, landing at Dieppe : in 
Normandy, accompanied with two. young ‘students in — 
_ physic, Dr. ‘Tancred Robinson, afterwards ‘well known 
for his skill in natural history, and: Physician to George 
the First, and Dr. Wakeley. In his journey from Dieppe 
to Paris he fell into company with Mr. Lemery the 
elder, to whom he shewed the four several kinds of phos- 
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phorus which that great chemist had not seen before, 
though he had mentioned them in the course of his 
chemistry. Upon his.arrival at Paris, he attended the 
hospital of La’ Charité, and the lectures of the chief pro- 
fessors of botany, chemistry, and anatomy, in that city, 
which afforded him full.employment.. Mr. Sloane was 
assiduous in his attendance upon all these professors, ° 
by whom he was treated with much respect, as likewise 
by those of the Royal College, and others eminent for 
their skill in physic, natural history, or philosophy. 
Before he left Paris to go to Montpellier, being 
advised by Dr. Holton, who, in his travels over Europe, 
had seen most of the Universities there, and was at last 
professor of botany at Leyden, to take his degree of 
Doctor of Physic in that of Orange, then subject. to the 
Prince of that name, afterwards advanced to the throne 
of England, he accordingly went thither, and, having 
passed through the several examinations and exercises, 
and maintained a thesis with great applause, was ad- 
mitted, on the 28th of July 1683, to that degree. Thence 
he went to Montpellier, with a recommendation from 
M. Tournefort to M. Chirac, to whose lectures and those 
of the other professors there, he was admitted without 
any fee or reward, and became particularly acquainted 
with M. Magnot, ‘the botanist, whom he accompanied in 
his: herborisations round the city. And when his com- 
panions, Dr, Robinson and Dr. Wakeley, were all deter- 
mined to see Italy, he Jeft them to pursue their travels 
without him, choosing a longer residence at Montpellier 


as of much greater advantage to his studies in physic. 


He left Montpellier on the 23rd of May, 1684, and 


passed through Thoulouse to Bourdeaux, whence he 


returned to Paris; where, having staid some time, he em- 
barked at Dieppe, landed at Portsmouth, and came 


‘again. to London, with a resolution to fix himself there 
“for the exercise of his profession. , Upon his arrival. in 


London, he communicated to Mr. Boyle, and’ others ‘of 


his friends? whatever he had observed in his travels. most 


remarkable ; : and sent to Mr. Ray, then residing at 
Black Notley, i in “Essex, a great number of rare plants 
Z3 
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and seeds collected in his tour through France, with: his’ 
observations upon them, which were made use’ of by’ 
that excellent writer in his “‘ Historia Plantarum ;” who 
made _his acknowledgments for them in his preface to 
that work, printed at London in 1686, in folio, in which 
he styles DE Sloane, Botanices apprime gnarus. Their 
correspondence by letters began now to be very rhe irs 
and continued so till the death of Mr. Ray, in 1705. 

He had not been long returned from France, before he 
was admitted, by that judicious physician, Dr. Thomas 
Sydenham, into the greatest intimacy and friendship, 
and desired by him to settle in his neighbourhood, that 
he might introduce him into practice, recommending him 
in the strongest terms to his patients when he’ was: dis- 
abled by the gout from attending them himself. iq 

His acquaintance with the principal members of the 
Royal Society, procured him a seat in that learned as- ~ 
sembly, within a few months after his return to England: 
For being proposed as a candidate by Dr. Martin: Lister; 
on the 14th of January, 1685, he was, at the subse- 
quent meeting, on the 21st, elected a Fellow, as he also 
was of the Royal College of Physicians at London’ 6a 
the 12th of April, 1687. His strong inclination. for — 
natural history, and his zeal for the promotion ‘of “all 
the branches of it, having induced him to ‘embrace the 
opportunity of a voyage to the West Indies, as physician 
to the Duke of Albermarle, appointed ‘Governor of 
Jamaica ; he sailed with his Grace from Portsmouth on 
the 12th of September, 1687, and on the 21st arrived at 
Madeira, which they left on the 2nd of October, and 
reached Barbadoes on the: 25th of’ November, and 
landed on the 19th of the following month at’ Jamaica. 
But the Duke dying, soon after his taking possession of _ 
the government of that island, and the Duchess, upon 
this melancholy event, returning to England, Dr. Sloane 
accompanied her in the voyage, embarking at Port Royal, 
on the 16th of March, 1689, and arriving in England 
_in the end of July following.’ Upon his return to Lon- 


: 1691. April 16th. I went to see Dr. Sloane’s ‘curiosities, 
being an universal collection of the natural productions of Ja- 
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don, he resumed the practice of his profession, in which 
he' grew so eminent, that on the 2nd of November, 1694, 
he’ was elected Physician to Christ’s Hospital; an office 
which he discharged with great diligence and success till 
1730, when he resigned it. And though he constantly 
received the salary, in order to assert his own right, and 
that.of his successors, he invariably returned it for the 
use of the Hospital. 

, About a year before his.appointment to this post, he 
was chosen by the Royal Society, at their annual election 
on the 30th of November, 1693. their secretary, in con- 
junction with Richard Waller, Esq.; and soon after 
undertook the publication of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, which had been for some time discontinued : his 
part as Editor of them extending from vol. xix. for the 
years. 1695, &c. to the end of vol. xxviii. for the year 
1713; in most of which, as well as in the subsequent 
ones, he has several papers of his own. He made a very 
considerable addition to his fortune on the 11th of May, 
1695, by his marriage with Elizabeth, one of the daugh- 
ters and co-heirs of John Langley, citizen and alderman 
of London, and widow of Fulke Rose, Esq. of the Island 
of Jamaica. The year following, he published at Lon- 
don his. first work, entitled ‘‘ Catalogus Plantarum que 
in Insula Jamacie sponte proveniunt, &c.” This cata- 
logue was dedicated by him to the Royal Society and 
College of Physicians, and was the result of indefatigable 
industry, and the most extensive reading, upon the sub- 
ject of Botany. Mr. Ray, several years before the pub- 
lication of it, had given the world notice what might be 
expected from the Doctor, expressing, in the preface to 
the first edition of his Synopsis Methodica Stirprum 


maica, consisting of plants, fruits, corals, minerals, stones, earths, 
shells, animals, insects, &c. collected with great judgment, seve- 
ral folios of dried plants, and one of which had about 80 several © 
sorts of ferns, and another of grasses; the Jamaica pepper, in 
branch, leaves, flower, fruit, &c. This collection, with his 
journal, and other philosophical and natural discourses and obser- 
vations, is indeed very copious and extraordinary, sufficient to 
farnish a history of that island; to which I encouraged him. 
oak a . tape hea Evelyn’s Diary. 
ZA, 
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Britanmecarum, published in. 1690, his ‘astonishnient: 
that a single person, in:so short a time, and merely athis: 
leisure hours, could have; collected, within the limits of 
one island, such a number: of plants, which he afterwards» 
described .and delineated. with so much ‘diligence and. 
exactness. And he acknowledged, that the doubt; undery 
which he himself had long laboured, whether there were! 
any species of plants, common to the old and new, world, 
was. thoroughly cleared up. by Dr. Sloane} who: had’, 
satisfied him. upon that question by a list oh them: ere 
up by him for that purpose... t al 
In December of the same years 1696, be: joined the. 


Baye with. ther facepea te at: their intrinsic. Wallen 
The museum which:he had. been for several years form=' 
ing, of the productions: of nature and-drt, was, in'\the 
begihning of the year 1701, greatly enlarged by ‘the. 
accession of that of his friend, ‘William’ Courteen, Esq. i 
more, generally known in his ‘life-time by the name ‘of: 
Charlton, assumed upon the loss of a very large estate. 
belonging to.his family ; and who had’ spent the greatest | 
part of his time and fortune in his collections, which: at 
his death, on the 27th of March, he left: to Dr opin L 
subject: to several debts and legacies. 3 

On the 19th of July the same year, 1701, on red 
honouted by the University of Oxford-with the degree. 
of Doctor in Medicine ; and on the 4th of October, 1705, 
elected by, the College of Physicians at Edinburgh: into 
their body: In 1707, he gave’ the public the first vo-. . 
lume of his,voyage to.the Islands of Madeira, Barbadoes, 
Nevis, St. Christophers, and- Jamaica. But the multi- 
plicity of his business in his profession prevented him . 
from publishing the second volume till the: year 1725. 
This work is written. with an unaffected. plainness: and — 
simplicity of style, most suited to the capacity of com- 
mon readers, and therefore likely‘to engage their atten- 
tion, and ratify their curiosity. But as the clearest 
descriptions of the subject treated of could not fully con- 
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vey the ideas of them without the assistance of drawings, 

he caused nearly four: hundred folio copper-plates' to be 
engraven ata prodigious ‘expense. And what still adds 
to’ the value of this noble performance; there is inserted 
under each head an account of every writer upon all -the 
various subjects, an addition which perhaps no library‘in 
the world but his own could have enabled him to make. 

-In the-year' 1708, he was chosen Fellow of the Royal 
leader of Sciences ‘of ‘Paris, a distinction ‘conferred 

upon him at a time when the two nations were engaged 
in-a. war, so that he was obliged to have Queen Anne’s - 
sien manual for the acceptance of it. He had the 
honour, while secretary to the Royal Society, to ‘be 
appointed’ one'of the vice-presidents by their president 
Sir Isaac’ Newton, whose place ‘he frequently supplied 
in-that capacity. In 1710, he gave that society a bene- 
faction of 100/., and: the year following a bust of their 
founder; King Charles I. placed in their assembly room, 

and procured’ Sir Godfrey Copley to leave them, ‘by his 
will, a legacy of 100/. the interest of that sum to be 
applied annually to the rewarding the best experiment 
exhibited'to the Society, by a gold medal of the value of 
five»pounds. . In'1712, he was elected member of the 
Royal Society of Berlin, which had been solemnly inau- 
“gurated on the 19th of January of the preceding year. 

‘Having discharged the office of Secretary of the 
| Royal: Society’ for twenty years without’ any salary, ‘and 
carried on’ the ‘numerous. correspondences at his ‘own 
expense, ‘he thought proper to resign it in 1713 ; being 
succeeded by that excellent: astronomer, , mathematician, 
and philosopher, Dr. Halley. : 

In the last sickness of Queen ANaEr in J uly 1714, he 
was called in to her sed as he had been ‘upon 
some former occasions.’’ And after the advancement of 
King George I. to: the: throne, he was created by his 
Majesty;,on the 3rd of April, 11716, a Baronet, an 
honour which had never been before conferred upon any 
physician: in England. He was afterwards appointed 


1 Dr. Hans Sloane was sworn physician to Queen Anne, in 
the room of Dr. Shadwell.— Hist. of Europe. 1712. 
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Physician ‘to the Army ;° which place he resigned, when 
he was made Physician to King George IL., in: Septem: 
ber 1727, having been before constantly employed: by 
the whole of the Royal Family, and always honoured’ 
withthe esteem and favour of the Queen Consort...) He 
was elected President of the Royal College of Physicians 
on the 30th of September, 1719, after having filled the 
office of one of the four censors in 1715, and been ‘chosen 
June 1, 1716, one of the eight Mleatbra out of whom the 
President is always appointed ; and he continued that 
post for fifteen years, till the 30th of September, 1735. 
While he presided in the College, he exerted that) zeal, 
which he had shewn ever since he had become a mem- 
ber, for its interests ; and not only gave a benefaction of 
100/.' and erected, at his own expense, the magnificent 
iron gates before it, but transferred to himself a large 
debt due from the College, for which he took a more 
moderate interest, and waited till the circumstances: of 
that body would admit of the gradual discharge of the 
debt. Upon purchasing the manor of Chelsea, he gave, 
on the 20th of July, 1722, the ground of the garden:to 
the Apothecaries’ Company, in order to perpetuate it for 
the improvement of botanical knowledge, and to com- 
municate to others that instruction which himself. had 
received there; appointing an annual rent, of fifty plants 
from it, to be presented to the Royal Society. And, 
besides the donation of so large and valuable a piece of 
ground, in a. delightful. situation on the banks of the 
Thames, and near the metropolis, he contributed 1001. 
towards building the stairs at the water-gate, and 160/. 
more, from the Royal Society and College of Physicians, 
towards the expenses of the Garden. The establishment . 
of this garden was indeed a peculiar object of his care 
and attention, as it well deserved, having been of un- 
speakable advantage to the public, by assisting and 
encouraging the study of botany in this kingdom, and 
exhibiting, at every season of the year, a greater variety 
of medicinal and other plants than can ae found together 
in any spot in Europe. _ 

The office of President of the Royal et becom- 
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ing vacant by the death of Sir Isaac Newton, on the 20th 
of March, 1727, Sir Hans Sloane was, on the 30th of 
November following, chosen by the Society itself, -at 
their annual election, and continued in the high office for | 
fourteen successive years.' In June, 1735, he was elected 
into the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh, 
‘and the same year into that at Madrid. The severe 

winter of 1739 had nearly proved fatal to him, by a para- 
lytic. disorder; but he soon recovered from it. How- 
ever, his advanced age, though attended with unusual - 
vigour of mind and body, having, in 1741, determined 
him-to retire from the business of his profession, and to 

spend the remainder of his life upon his lordship at 
Chelsea, he intimated his desire of declining the office of 
President of the Royal Society, at the ensuing election. 
And when ‘a committee, appointed by their council, 
waited on him, in order to prevail with him to continue 
in the chair, he excused himself, in terms of the highest 
respect, to that Society; who therefore, on St. Andrew’s 
day, before they proceeded to a new choice, returned 
him their thanks for his many and great services during 
his presidentship, and his constant and diligent attend- 
ance at their meetings, continuing his name among those. 
of the Council till his death, as he, on his part, still gave 
them all the testimonies of his friendship on every occa- 
sion. - | , 

He began in February, of the year 1742, to remove 
1. His greatest glory was succeeding to the chair of Newton, 
in the Royal Society.. He had previously acted as secretary ; 
and the sense they entertained of his services and virtues was 
evinced by the manner in which they resented an insult offered 
ethits by Dr. Wocdward, who was expelled the Council. Sir 

. Hans was reading a paper of his own composition, when Wood- 
ward said something grossly insulting about it. Dr. Sloane com- 
plained, and moreover stated, that he had often affronted him by 
making grimaces at him; upon which Dr. Arbuthnot got up, 
and begged to be ‘*‘ informed what distortion of a man’s face con- 
stituted a grimace?” Sir Isaac Newton was in the chair when 
the question of expulsion was agitated ; and when it was pleaded 
in his favonr that ‘ he was a good natural philosopher,” Sir Isaac 
remarked ‘that in order to belong to that Society, a man ought 

- to be a good moral philosopher, as well as a natural one.” 
TE See Oe at eG. So Wadd’s Memoirs, p..232 
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to thats at Chelan whither he went himeelé to woke on 
the 12th of May following., But.his. retirement. from 
London. did not preyent him from being constantly 


visited, .as. before, by all persons of distinction, and. 


sometimes by the. Royal Family; or from, continuing to 
give advice to great numbers who consulted himebit has 
Upon the establishment of the Royal Academy of 


1 Original Letters from Mr. Pope to Sir Hans Sloane, oe P 
To Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., at Chelsea. | 


Sir, Twickenham, March 30, 1742. 

_ I amextremely obliged to you for your intended kindness of 
furnishing my grotto with that surprising natural curiosity,t 
which indeed I have ardently sought for some time; but I would 
much rather part with every thing of this sort which I have col- 
lected than deprive your most copious collection of one thing 
that may be wanting to it. If yon can spare it, I shall be doubly 
pleased 1 in having it, and in owing it to you. 

The further kindness you offer me of a review of your curiosi- 
ties desérves my acknowledgment. Could I hope that among 
the minerals and fossils which I have gathered there was any 
thing you could like, it would be esteemed an obligation Gf you 
had time, as the season improves) to look upon them, and to 
command any. I shall take the first favourable ‘opportunity to 
enquire when it may be the least inconvenient to wait on you, 
which will be a true satisfaction to, 

Sir, your most obliged and m ost humble. servant, 


A. POPE, 


TOE PER BS RS (CCS May 22, “1742, 
4 have magy true thatike to pay you. fot the two joints of the 
Giant’s Causeway, which I found yesterday, at: my return to 
Twitnam, perfectly safe and entire. They will be a great orna+ 
ment to my grotto, which consists wholly of natural productio ® 
-owing nothing to the chissel or polish, and which it would’ 


much. my ambition to entice you ‘one day to look upon. I: will . 


first waition you at Chelsea,and embrace. with great pleasureithe 
satisfaction.you can better than any man afford me of so. exten- 
sive a view of nature in her most curious works, - ©” ube ass 
I am, with all respect, . at ais 
Sir, enh most Fe capa and most humble servant, © 
ig cme he bis $i0 ; abeh sie meg 


Fe tie. 


¢ 


* British Museum, eatin Cat. of MSS. No. 4053. ¥% 
+ The second letter seems to ems this as a fragment of the Giant’s 
Causeway. esy 


. 


‘ 
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Sciences “at Gottingen, he \was,;’on’ the 18th of May, 
1752, chosen amember. His greatage, and infirm’ state 
_Of‘health,*did honour to his profession’; for, at upwards 
of ninety, though feeble, he was perfectly free from ‘any 
distemper, enjoying his rational faculties, and’having all 
his “senses in’ good condition, except his hearing; which 
had been’ impaired for several years. His decay was 
very sradual, and foretold that he would one day- drop 
like a:fruit fully ripe; and he would often say that he 
‘“‘ wondered he was so long alive; that for many years 
he had been prepared for death, and was entirely resigned 
to the will of God, either to take him from this world, 
or continue him longer in’ it, as should seem best to 
him.” He would sometimes say, ‘I shall leave you 
one day or other, when you do not: expect it;” and. in- 
deed the ‘illness which carried him off was but of two or 
_ three’ days’ continuance, and seemed rather the last 
efforts of a natural strong constitution than any real dis- 
temper. There appeared in him nothing of the peevish- 
ness to which old age is subject: for, as he was free 
from bodily pain, his mind seemed always composed, 
calm, and serene; and the only uneasiness which he dis- 
covered was, that if he thought that any persons. went 
from him dissatisfied, or that he had disobliged any one. 
He would ‘sometimes réflect on his past life with a satis- 
faction that might be read in his countenance, whilst he 
declared that, during his whole practice, he had never 
denied his advice to the poor, had never refused going 
to any who sent for him, or on any occasion neglected 
his patient, or omitted to do the utmost in ‘his’ power for 
him. He died on Thursday, January 11, 1753, and 
was interred, on the 18th of that month, in the church- 
yard of Chelsea,’ in the same vault with his Lady ; his 
funeral being attended by many persons of distinction, 
and several Fellows of the Royal Society. The sermon 
on that occasion was preached by Dr. Zachary. Pearce, 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, according to the appointment 
‘of the deceased, who prescribed that no mention might 
‘be made of himself in that discourse. By his Lady, 
ie 1 See page 248. OT ES ee 
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who died on the 27th of September, 1724, he had:one 
son, of his own name, who'died young, and three daugh- 
ters; of whom the youngest, Mary, died an infant; 
Sarah, the eldest, was married to George Stanley, of 
Paultons, in Hampshire; Fisq.; and Elizabeth, the second, 
to the Right Honourable Charles Lord Cadogan, Colonel 
of the second troop of Guards, and Governor of the fort 
of Tilbury and the town of Gravesend. petis 

. The person of Sir Hans Sloane was tall and grace: 
fu 1; his behaviour free, open, and engaging; and his 
GuRWeRSH EH cheerful, ‘obliging, ‘and. communicative. 
He was easy of access to strangers, and always ready, 
on proper notice, to admit the curious to a sight of his 
Museum. His table was hospitable; and he appro- 
priated one day in the week to persons distinguished. by 
their learning, and. particularly those of the «Royal 
Society. He was extremely temperate. both in: eating 
and drinking, seldom taking above one glass of wine a 
day for many years of his life. His custom was to rise 
very early in the morning ; and, from his first getting up, 
was constantly dressed fit to have gone abroad, though, 
for some of his last years, he stirred not out of his own 
‘house, and lay down on the bed’ several times a day. 
His thorough integrity appeared in the whole conduct 
of his life, and he gave an eminent. proof of it in the 
exact management of the fortunes of his eldest daughters- 
in-law, (amounting to at least 100,000/.,). for their ad- 
vantage, though he was-not at that. time very rich him- 
self; and in the marriage of them in a suitable manner ; 
and with regard to the youngest, who was born after the 
death of her own father, and consequently unprovidec 
for, he consented that the lady, her mother, should give 
her a portion of 25001., by her will, which she had no 
power of making without his concurrence. He chose 
to distribute his charities én his life time, which. were 
numerous and extensive, rather than to defer them till 
after death. _He was a governor of: most of the: hos- 
/pitals in the city, to each of which he gave 100/., and:to 
some of them a much greater sum; and was one of the 
first and most zealous in encouraging any public design, 
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particularly the establishment of the Colony of Georgia, 
in 1732, ‘and the hospital for foundlings. In his. pro- 
fession as a physician, he was always humane and gene- 
rous, giving his advice, and physic from the dispensary, 
freely to the poor, at his own house, till ten every morn- 
ing; refusing fees very frequently from those whom he 
thought but in moderate circumstances, and never greedy 
of them even from the most opulent. The duplicates 
of his books relating to physic, he presented to the 
College of Physicians; and of those on other subjects, 
to the Bodleian Library, at Oxford; which university 
had so high an esteem for him, as to desire his picture, 
which, when finished, he paid for himself, though they 
had directed the expense-of it to be on their own account. 
He had a friendship or acquaintance with all persons of 
eminence for rank, learning, or genius, at home ; and his 
correspondence with those abroad was universal. Among 
those in France were the Abbé Bignon, Library Keeper to 
Louis XIV.; and the Duke of Bourbon, who, in return 
for Sir Hans’ presents to him, sent him his own picture 
in a gold snuff box, of the value of fifty guineas ;' and 
the King of France honoured him with a present of the 
- magnificent “ Cabinet.du Roi.” His early and earnest 
desire to become acquainted with all the producticns of 
nature, continued with him to the last period of his long 
life ; for, till within a few days of the close of it, his chief 
amusement and delight was in looking over, or.consi- 
dering some part or other of his collection... It was not, 
however, a trifling or vain inclination of merely getting 
together a great number of uncommon things, that in-— 
eek tio to spend 50,000/., in purchasing the rarities 

which every country produced. His constant endeavour 

was to employ them to-the. best purposes, by making 
himself acquainted, as far as. possible, with their pro- 
-perties, qualities, and uses, either in food, medicine, or 
manufacture, of every plant, mineral, or animal, that 
1 The Duke of Bourbon lately made Sir Hans Sloaue a pre- 
sent, of a fine gold snuff-box, with his picture in the lid, valued 


vat one hundred guineas; and Sir Hans, in return, made. the 
.Duke a present of some curiosities, his Highness being a virtu- 


‘oso.— Gent. Mag. June, 1735. 
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came into his possession; by which means he became 
the greatest naturalist, and one of the ablest physicians 
of his age and country; and, in. this last character, he 
was so distinguished, that, for many years, he had a 
flow of business, which enabled him not only to lay out 
vast sums on his collection, and to portion out his two 
daughters, but to leave besides, a fortune behind him 
of 100,000/. In the practice of his profession, he was 
a most diligent and acute observer, resting his reputa- 
tion in it upon that only ; and was extremely cautious 
in the use of such drugs as might be attended with mis- 
chievous effects. He had so early an opinion of the 
sovereign efficacy of the bark, that at his return from 
Jamaica he invested in it the greatest part of his fortune 
which he had-acquired there; and besides the common 
use of it in the cure of agues and intermitting fevers, in 
which he seldom failed of success, because he gave it 
liberally, he extended its use to dimost the whole class 
of fevers, and to a great variety of nervous and other 
diseases. He was the first who administered it in mor- 
tifications, having cured Dr. Tenison, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as early as 1710, of a mortification i in his toe. 
He was also one of the earliest encouragers of the prac- 
tice of inoculation of the small+pox, which has been 
found so successful ; having communicated to the public, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, in the’ beginning of 
the year 1716, an account of the method of it, drawn 
up by Dr. James Pylarini, the Venetian consul vat 
Smyrna. And when Sir Hans had made sufficient ex- 
- periments of it on condemned persons and others, he 
advised it in’ the case of their Royal Highnesses t 
young Princesses Amelia and Carolina, who were attended 
by him during their inoculation in April, 1722. As the 
study of nature, and the improvement of knowledge, 
were the employment and pleasure of his life; the desire 
next his heart was, that his collection might be kept ‘to- 
gether, for the instruction and benefit of others: engaged 
in the same pursuits. And though the intrinsic value of 
it to the public on such easy terms as he thought would 
be readily complied with, since his coins and medals of 
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gold and silver, only considered merely as bullion, were 
worth near 7,000/. of the 20,000/. which he charged 
as the purchase of his whole museum, and whoever 
but casts an eye on the general heads of it, annexed to 
the copy of his will, must be immediately convinced how 
very much the sum demanded falls short of the intrinsic 
worth. The gems and precious stones of every kind, 
both in their natural state, and as the Jeweller has ma- 
nufactured them ; the numerous vessels of jasper, agate, 
onyx, cornelian, sardonyx, &c.; the curious cameos; 
the vast stones of the various productions of nature ; 
and the completest library extant of physic and natural 
history, consisting of 50,000 volumes, of which 347 are 
drawings, or books illuminated ;. 3516 manuscripts, and 
multitudes of the rarest books of great price, and many 
* not to be found elswhere at any price; in short, the whole 
is so industriously collected and intended for the glory 
of God, and the good of man, he declares solemnly in 
his will, he believes, to be worth more than four times 
what he expected to be paid to his family for them. 
And, considering the rich presents that for a long course 
of years were continually coming to him from the great, 
the rich, the learned, and the curious in every part of 
the world, and the large sums expended by himself, it is 
unquestionable that his calculations do not exceed the 
truth. | : 

He may be justly stiled the father of natural history 
in these kingdoms, and perhaps in Europe ; for, at the 
time when he began to search after and collect produc- 
tions of nature, the knowledge of and even relish for 
such matters were confined to very few. But the 
encouragement which he gave to mariners, travellers, 
and others, induced them to furnish him with whatever 
they could meet with of that kind; and his example, 
and the sight of his museum, excited many ingenious 
persons to study natural history, and collect the materials 
of it, whereby a desire of knowledge being propagated 
from one to another, many useful collections have been 
made both in great Britain and in other kingdoms. 

_ The following is an enumeration of his various invalu- 
eR OL.S We ee 265 eal | 
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able collections, from a schedule, which was handed 
about at the time of their removal from Chelsea to the 
British Museum,’ but it must not be regarded:as strictly 
authentic, but rather as’ approximations than accurate 
enumerations. | mT, 


Library of printed books and manuscripts, including 

_) books of prints and drawings +++se+se++++++s+vols. 50,000 
Coins and medals FP acne 22 2.02.9. we 0 p04 99 6 0,68 0% 8 orae 23,000 
Antique idols, utensils, &c. eoesee ees seceeeesceeees 1,125 
Cameos, intaglios, seals, &C. seseee verses weeces ose 1,500 


Vessels and utensils of agate, jasper, &c. »eosee eoeges | GAL 
Anatomical preparations of human bodies, parts of mum- __ 
mies, calculi, &c. Peeeee career 2882 FOS O8HESO Area tT 5 756 


Quadrupeds, and their parts -eeeseseceessecoeseess 8,186 
Birds, and their parts, eggs, and their nests «+++ ++++++ 1,172 
Fishes, and their partsiceesececstecscssecnvecn rece y 1,555 
Amphibia 06164 Bie cles Sse FoR 0 06m 2 0:66 019 29'0 £.¢ 018 6 0 08.9 OF: FF o2l 
Crustacea Te eee meen trem eet are se eecsrseesnewse ce 1,436 
Shells, echini, entrochi++ «esse s++esecenccsecsesecs 5,845 


1 This morning, about ten o’clock, above forty of the trustees 
appointed by the last will of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., to take 
charge of his museum, met the Lord Cadogan and the other ex- 
ecutors, at the manor house, Chelsea. His Lordship produced 
‘the will, and acquainted the trustees with the codicils, con- 
taining the dispositions for continuing bis collection, together 
at Chelsea, and. for giving a small part of its value to his 
family; and for that purpose to make an offer of the said mu- 
seum to the King, or to the Parliament of England, for 20,000/., 
to be paid to the family; and if the same was accepted and conti- 
nued at Chelsea, to give the manor house and land at Chelsea, with 
the museum.as it is now disposed, which would save the expense 
and hazard of removing the same; and to be kept open, at proper 
hours, for the access of the studious and curious. Then Mr. 
Sloane acquainted the trustees, that the executors) beimg appre- 
hensive of danger, the medals of gold, silver, and some curious 
copper coins,.and the precious stones, such as pearls, rubies, 
emeralds, &c., and the vases of gems, &c. had been removed for 
safety to the Bank of England; and that two of the executors 
had seen them all packed up. - The Earl of Macclesfield having 
been desired by the trustees to: take the chair, the will and codi- 
cils were read; an account also of the nature and value of the 
museum, and an abstract of the articles it contained, was read 
by Mr. James Empson, who had taken care of the museum for 
many years past, and was then appointed secretary to the trus- 
tees. Sir George Lyttleton then moved, and Mr. West seconded, 
that a memorial should be presented to his Majesty,. relating to 
this matter; and a committee was appointed to draw up the © 
same.—Gent. Mag. Jan. 1753. _ | ee 
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Frisetta(t o0).i0c0ais niiivtwiaed es os Ue acide kl Ease 5,439 
Corals, sponges, zoophytes soos. seccsseseseecevoes 1,421 
Stones, ores, bitumens, salts, &e. Hsecce cee sovseese 9,942 
Volumes of dried plants PN RR EES TE i Ge eT gee oy 2 334 
Mathematical instruments «+.+++ s+. sees cecces sees 65 
1 Miscellaneous artificial curiosities++++.sscseesacsoee 2,098 


A more particular description of the contents of Sir 
Hans Sloane’s Museum, as it existed at the time of its 
removal from Chelsea, is here subjoined, taken from co- 
temporary authority. : 

Antiquitates Ai gyptiace. aaA great number of Egyp- ° 
tian antiquities and figures of idols ; a musical instru- 
ment of metal, in form of a racket; an. urn, with a 
cover cemented to it, containing an Ibis ; a basso-relievo 
in marble, representing an idol of Mendes in Eeypt; 
an alabaster urn, with a cover like a hawk’s head; a 
variety of small earthen figures like mummies, bustos, 
and figures, in earthen-ware ; an Egyptian god in shape 
of a bull; amulets worn as charms against bad fortune; 
the head of Cynocephalus, a dog worshipped by the 
Egyptians ; figures of a cat, a monkey, &c.; beetles of 
various sizes, in marble, agate, cornelian, ‘&e. ; small 
oblong pieces of enamelled “earth, notched to mark the. 
rising and falling of the Nile. 

Antiquitates Etrusce.—A great number of vases of 
different forms, made of a kind of fine pale red earth : 
some of them plain, but elegantly varnished, others 
painted with figures, and various ornaments ; jars, with 
triangular mouths, intended to pour water on the hands 
of the priests, or for libations in their sacrifices ;_pateras 
and dishes of various shapes and sizes; cups “for con- 
taining the great variety of, precious ointments formerly 
in use; urns of alabaster, ornamented with inscriptions 
that do not agree with any alphabet now known. 

ntiquitates Romane,—consisting of ancient figures, 
eeliotas and curious articles. The copy of a 
sculpture. made to perpetuate the memory of a slave 
who discovered a dangerous conspiracy against Rome, 
whilst (grinding his knife; wrestlers, in stucco ; 5 Lucina, 


ee "Synopsis of the contents " the Brit. Mus. 1809. 
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the goddess of childbirth; A‘sculapius, the god of physie; 


vestals, and sacrificing feeeelet in marble ; marble -busts 
of the Emperor Adrian, of Pluto, Juno, Hercules, ‘Venus, 
Cupid, Mars, Diana, Apollo, Mercury, &c.; bricks, 
pipes, &c. dug out of ancient Roman buildings ; metal 
lamps, some like animals, others like monsters ; chalices, 
ladles, and other instruments of brass, used by the priests 
in. their sacrifices ; small glass bottles, in the form’ of 
vials, used as lachrymatories at the Roman funerals, 
when the friends of the deceased used to fill them’ with 
their tears, and deposit them with their ashes ; “Roman 
and British urns. — 4 

Stlices, Achates, Sardi.—In the cabinet under these 
titles, are many specimens of flints, agates, and corne- 
lians. de be 

Jaspides.—Different sorts of florid’ jaspers, aint 
guished by a great variety of colours: some, by the hand 
of nature, having delineated on them ee ‘of 
rivers, trees, landscapes, and ruins.’ 

Apyri, Sulphure.— —Stones that resist fire, and’ dif. 
ferent kinds of sulphurs, or inflammable minerals, and 
ambers of various kinds. | 

~Mineralia, Metallica.—A large collection of ores, 
from almost all the known mines of the world ; different 
kinds of jasper; but the most remarkable curiosity, a 
rough Egyptian pebble, broke into two parts, each of 
which shewed a perfect _ resemblance of the head of 
Chaucer; a great variety of pearls, models of diamonds, 
and chrystals, made into vases, cups, boxes, Oe -glit- 
tering stones and pieces of coral, cut in various shapes, 
and ‘amber manufactured, particularly a fine cabinet, a 
curious crab, bells, bottles, and handles for : instruments. 

Fectilia, Fructus, Ligna, &§c.—A variety of foreign 
fruits; aromatic and curious woods, barks, and other 
vegetable productions ; tables of coral ; all sorts of birds’ 
nests; insects; among the latter, a curious spider’s S nest, 
| brought from the West Indies, with a door to secure 
the entrance ; nests of humming birds; the king-fisher’s 
‘nest; nest whith? ‘the birds sew: ‘together with their 
Eeaks, thence called taylor birds; great variety of birds’ 
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eggs ; specimens of those of crocodiles, guienas, lizards, 
turtle, and tortoises ; specimens of the star- fish, crabs, 
lobsters, coral ;. sea fans ; sea willows. 

Insecta, Reptilia, Amphibia, Serpentia, Se. —Vari- 
ous kinds of beetles, crickets, locusts, scorpions, silk- 
worms, frogs, toads, alligators, diaclipaad salamanders, 
snakes, vipers, lizards, flying fish, the Remora, the John 
Doree, the sea polypus, barnacles ; various insects, ca- 
terpillars, beetles, locusts, centipedes, scorpions, spiders, 
-and worms; a great variety of stuffed birds, particularly 
Sir Hans Sloane’s famous horned owl; a bird of para- 
dise, humming birds, manakeens, tropical birds. 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana,— consisting of books of physic, 
pharmacy, anatomy, surgery, chemistry, natural history. 
Among the latter, a book containing some drawings of 
Mons. “Robert; painter to Lewis XIV. ., consisting of a 
great number of vegetables, curious animals, shells, and 
other natural productions. Sir Hans paid this artist five 
guineas for doing each leaf. “Drawings, elegantly co- 
loured from nature, by Madame Merian ; a variety of 
plants, with the insects that fed on them. 

Books on philological subjects, grammars, lexicons, 
geography, travels, treatises on arts and sciences, philo- 
sophy, ethics, astronomy, commerce, divinity, law, chro- 
nology, ancient and modern history, journals, and mis- 
cellanies. : 


at 


In the year 1748, Sir ‘Hans Bree was honoured 
with a visit by the Prince and Princess of Wales.’ Dr. 
Mortimer, Secretary to the Royal Society, conducted 
the Prince and. Princess into the room where Sir Hans 
was seated, being ancient and infirm. The prince took 
a chair, and sat down by the good old gentleman for 
some time, when he expressed the great esteem and 
value he had for him personally, and how much the 
learned world was obliged to him, for his having collected 
such a vast variety of curious books a d such immense 
treasures of the valuable and instruct lye prodagHouy of 


“1 Gent. Mag. July, 1748. eS, 
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nature and art. Sir Hans’ house formed.a square of about 
one. hundred feet. on each side, inclosing a court, and 
three front rooms had tables set along the.middle, which 
were spread over with cases filled. with all sorts of pre- 
cious stones, in their natural. beds, or state, as they are 
found in the earth, except the first; that contained stones 
formed in animals, which are so many diseases of the 
creature that bears them ;. as. the. most beautiful pearls, 
which are but warts in the shellfish, the bezoar, concre- 
tions in the stomach, and stones generated if the kidney 
and bladder, of which man. woefully knows the effects ; 

but the earth, in her bosom, generates. the. verdant eme- 
rald, the purple amethyst, the golden topaz, the azure 
sapphire, the crimson garnet, the'scarlet. ruby, the: bril-. 
liant diamond, the glowing opal, and all the: painted 
varieties with which Flora herself might wish to be 
decked; here the most magnificent vessels of cornelian, 
onyx, sardonyx, and jasper, delighted the eye and 
raised, the mind to praise the asa lafeatsr ¢ os fall 
things. ii 

When their royal highnesses had ound one room 
and entered another, the scene was shifted; for, when 
they returned, the same tables were dbaanal for a se- 
cond. course, with all sorts of jewels. polished and set 
after the modern fashion, or with gems_ carved or 
engraved, the stately and instructive remains of anti- 
quity. For the third course, the tables were spread 
with gold and silver ore, with the most precious and 
remarkable ornaments used in the habits of men from 
Siberia to: the Cape of Good Hope, from J apan to 
Peru, and with both ancient and modern coins and 
medals in gold and:silver, the lasting monuments of his- 
torical facts; as those of a Prusias, King of Bythinia, who 
betrayed his allies; of an Alexander, who, mad with am- 
bition, overran and invaded his neighbours : of a Cesar, 
who enslaved his country to satisfy his‘own pride; of a_ 
Titus, the delight\of mankind ; of a Pope Gregory the 
Thirteenth, recording ona: silver medal his blind zeal for 
religion, in) perpetuating thereon the massacre of the 
Protestants in France, as did Charles IX., the then 
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reigning king in that country. Here might be seen the 
coins of a King of England crowned at Paris, a medal 
representing France and Spain striving which should 
pay their obeisance to Britannia, others shewing the 
effect of popular rage when overmuch oppressed by 
their rulers, as in the case of the De Wits in Holland, 
the deliverance of Britain, by the arrival of William, the 
glorious exploits of a Marlborough, and the happy sway 
of the present, royal family. 

- The gallery, one hundred and ten feet in length, pre- 
sented a most surprising prospect. The most beautiful 
corals, crystals, and figured stones, the most brilliant 
butterflies and other insects, shells painted with as great 
variety as the precious stones, and feathers of birds vying 
with gems. Here the remains of the world before the 
Deluge excited the awful idea of that catastrophe ; and 
are so: many evident testimonies to the truth of Moses’s 
history. | 

Then a noble vista presented itself through several 
rooms filled with books, and many hundred. volumes of 
dried plants ; a room full of choice and valuable manu- 
scripts; the noble present. sent by the (then) French 
king to Sir Hans, being prints of his collection of paint- 
ings, medals, statues, palaces, &c. in twenty-five large 
atlas volumes, besides other valuable things, too nume- 
rous to mention here. 

. Below stairs,.some rooms. were filled with curious 
remains of antiquities, from Egypt, Greece, Etruria, 
Rome, Britain, and even America; others with large 
- animals preserved in the skin, the great saloon. lined 

on-every, side with bottles filled with spirits, containing 
various animals. The halls were adorned with the horns 
of various creatures, as. of the double horned. rhinoceros 
of. Africa, and, deers’ horns from Ireland nine feet wide, 
and. with weapons of. different countries ; among which 
it appears, that the Mangalese, and not our most Chris- 
tian. neighbours, the French, had the honour. of inventing 
that. butcherly. weapon,, the bayonet... Fifty volumes in 
folio. would. scarcely suffice to contain a detail of this 
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immense museum, reasibtie: of above- two — 
thousand articles: : | 
Their royal highnesses were not wanting in expressions 
of their satisfaction at seeing a collection which surpassed 
all the notions or ideas they had formed of it, from even 
the most favourable accounts. On this occasion the 
prince shew ed his great reading and happy memory ; 
for in such a multiplicity and such a variety of the: pro- 
ductions of nature and art, upon any thing being shewn 
to him that he had not seen before, he was ready in 
recollecting having read of it; and upon viewing the 
ancient and modern medals, he made so many judicious 
remarks, that he appeared to be a perfect master of his- 
tory and chronology; he expressed the great pleasure it 
gave him to see so magnificent a collection in England, 
esteeming it an ornament to the nation; and expressed 
his fixed sentiment, how much it must conduce to the 
benefit of learning, and how great an honour will 
redound to Britain, to have such a grand rile 
established for public use to the latest posterity." | 
George Edwards, F.R.S.;-in the preface to his Glee 
ings of Natural History, speaking of the number: of his’ 
patrons, says: “The second was the good Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart., who employed me, for a great number of 
years, in drawing miniature figures of animals after nature, 
in water-colours, to encrease his very great collection 6F 
fine drawings by other hands, which drawings are now 
all fixed in the British Museum, for the help and infor 
mation of those in future generations, who may be curi- 
ous or studious in natural history. Sir Hans, in the 
decline of his life, left London, and retired to his manor 
house at Chelsea, where he tcsided about fourteen’ years 
before he died. After his retirement at Chelsea, he 
requested it as a favour to him, (though I embraced it as 
an honour done to myself,) that I would visit him every 
. week i in order to divert him, for an hour or two, with the: 
common news of the town, and with every thing ‘/parti- 
cular that should happen amongst his acquaintance of 


1 Mar. 7, 1734. The Prince of Orange dined with Sir Hans 
Sloane, and saw his fine collection of rarities. —Gent. Mag. 1784. 
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the Royal Society‘and other ingenious gentlemen, many 
of whom I was weekly conversant with; and I seldom 
missed drinking coffee with him ona Saturday,’ during 
the whole time of his retirement at Chelsea. He was 
‘so infirm as to be wholly confined to his house, except 
sometimes, though rarely, taking a little air in a garden 
in.a. wheeled chair; and this confinement made him very 
desirous to see any of his old acquaintance to amuse 
him. He was always strictly careful that I should be 
at no expense in my journies from London to Chelsea to 
wait on him, knowing that I did not superabound in the 
gifts of fortune. He would ‘calculate what the expense 
of coach-hire, waterage, or any other little charge that 
might attend on my journies backward and forward 
would amount to, and would oblige me annually to 
accept of it, though I would willingly have declined it. 
During the latter part of his life he was frequently peti- 
tioned for charity by some decayed branches of families 
of eminent men, late of his acquaintance, who were 
famous for their learned works, &c ;' which petitions he — 
always received and considered with attention ; and, 
provided they were not found fraudulent, they were always 
answered by his charitable donations. The last time that 
I.saw ‘him was on the 10th of January 1753); and he 
died on the “11th, at four biclock in the afternoon.” 


Sr foke beg leave, as well as Mr. Edwards, to consider 
Sir Hans Sloane as one of my patrons. The: condes- 
cension of the venerable and amiable old gentleman to 
me, when a schoolboy, will never be forgotten by me ; 
and his figure is even now presented to my eye in the 
most lively manner, as he was sitting, fixed by age and 
infirmity, i in his arm chair. I usually carried a present 
from my father of some book that he had published, and 
the old gentleman, in return, always presented me with 
a broad piece of gold, treated’ me with chocolate, and 
sent me with his librarian to see some of his curiosities. 
It appears now like looking into other times.”” 

1 Extract from‘a private letter of Professor Martyn, dated 
Pertenhall, May 19, 1810. (penes me.) 
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In his. funeral sermon preached, in. Chelsea, Church, 
January 18, 1753, by Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of 
Bangor, appears the following eloquent. and atk bps | 
to his eminent talents.and virtue; = ne Hip: 


‘Thus much has been. said on this occasion, in 1 consequence “ok ; 
what is known to have been the intention of the deceased, who . 
piously thought, that a discourse upon the: uncertainty of human 
life, and the advantages of a good one, for so he: expressed: him- 
self, night be useful to such as the solemnities. of his funeral 
might bring together in this place; and, by this signification of 
his mind, made in writing, probably near twenty years ago, it 
may be judged’ how much the promoting of true piety lay then | 
at his heart, even while the full strength: of his reason remained, 
and his health of body had suffered little or no. decay... 3 

Upon this I might enlarge, and much more might be said. to 
place his religious example in the light which it deserved; but 
his modesty and humility have laid a restraint upon the preacher, 
for fear that any thing said should have the look and face: of 
encomiastic flattery : they are his own words, and it is the: thing 
which he expressly prohibited. 

However, though not allowed to say how wood he was, may I. 
not be allowed to say how good and kind) Heaven was to him;. 
and how many advantages he was possessed of in life ;: which to 
the pious and the virtuous, by their right.use of, them, become 
not only happy advantages, but. religious blessings. . 

In a life lengthened out to above ‘ninety years, he enjoyed, for 
the most part, such a portion of strong and continual health as 
seldom falls to. the lot of any man; and even then, when nature. 
in his latter years declined, yet. neither pain. afflicted: him, nor 
decay of understanding disabled him ; neither his relish for the. 
pleasures of conversation forsook him, nor was he in any way 
uncomfortable to ssa ei and. cohen is still more uncomnton) to 
his friends... Tie 

Applying iimnaolt very, aR to an. honourable profession, he 
had the happiness to live in the continual exercise of it for above 
half a century, with such success, and with such credit as a phy- 
sician, that, from the throne to the shop, through all ranks and 
conditions. of men, he met with that respect and. encouragement 
which he merited, So as not only to be the instrument, under 
God, of Saying multitudes of lives, but to arrive at great riches, 
as well as honours; though his advice was ever freely given to 
such of the needy as applied’ themselves to him for help, whose 
want of health, and) other disorders, he was ready to inert 
without-increasing their wants of another kind: 

In the learned world, as a diligent searcher of nature, he was 
highly distinguished, not only at-home, but abroad : placed’ for. 
many years at the head: of two of the most eminent Societies in’ 
our island, and adopted a member of several others.in the different 
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parts of Europe, where science has been well planted, has taken 
root, and flourished. Thus extensive was his reputation; and 
the effects of it, in lasting marks of esteem from crowned heads, 
as well as private persons, are to be found in that valuable (T may 
say) stupendous collection, which he hath left behind him. = 
Of this it is difficult to say any thing, without saying much 
too little; fer in no age, either passed or present—in: no 
country, either distant or-near—did ever (perhaps) the world 
see sueh an almost universal assemblage of things unusual 
and: curious, of things ancient and modern, of things nataral © 
and artificial, brought together from almost, all times, and almost 
all climates. What books have recorded for the promoting of 
useful science; what medals have preserved for the ascertaining 
of passed: facts; what nature in her uncommon workings has 
produced—are there amassed together; and, as they were dili- 
gently studied by him, so were they generously permitted to the 
inspection of others; that knowledge of all kinds might receive 
improvement, and especially that the wisdom and goodness of 
the Great Author of nature might be more plainly seen, when so 
large a part of his works were collected, and in one place so 
abundantly displayed: to view. | brah tps rth yy" 
Possessed of such peculiar riches, and at the same time blessed 
with a mind which knew how to enjoy them wisely and_philo- 
sophically, he quitted for many years before his death the hurry, 
and, withal, the profits of business; retired to his own learned 
treasure—retired to himself and the peace of his own mind, a 
still better treasure. ae ) 
Thus largely did he share in all outward happiness, with a. 
temper of mana which alone can give all inward happiness. And 
‘now that, in his death, as he was in his life, he may be followed 
with: respect and esteem ; I see many here assembled to:pay the 
last marks of esteem to these, alas! the only remains of so worthy 
a person. And when his body shall.have been committed to the - 
earth, may we all retain a lasting memory of him; especially, 
may we all remember the useful lesson of mortality, and the true 
wisdom which it teaches us, and which alone was the motive in- 
ducing him to add this to his other funeral solemnities. 


In concluding this memoir of Sir Hans Sloane, it 
may be appropriate, in justice to his memory, to intro- 


_ duge the substance of the last act of his life, his will and 


testament; which displays his anxiety for the preserva- 
tion of his invaluable museum, for the use and benefit 
of .posterity, and his parental solicitude for the well- 
being and happiness of his own family, 

“TI Str Hans Sloane, of the parish of St. George, in 
Bloomsbury, in the county of Middlesex, doctor in phy- 
sic and baronet, being in health of body and mind (thanks 
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be to God), but having before’ me more than most men, 
the great uncertainty of life ; and having, by the blessing 
of God, acquired a considerable real and personal estate; — 
requiring some law in the disposition of — dp — 
this my last will and testament, ih 4: 

“ In the first place, I do very willingly resign my pr 
unto my almighty, merciful, and wise Creator, whenever. 
it shall please him to remove me out of this: trouble- 
some life; not doubting the forgiveness of what failings 
or. transgressions, either of omission or. commission, 
through passions, inadvertencies, or otherwise, -I may, - 
have been guilty of, and thereby ‘offended God or man; 
firmly hoping for a better life hereafter ; having earnestly 
besought God, in this dark and ignorant state, to direct 
my belief and actions according to his wiil, and endea= 
voured to:inform my conscience (as much as my-neces- 
sary affairs and civil duties would give me leave); and to 
conform my actions to it, and in doubtful cases striving 
to. make this my rule, to.do to others as. I thought. L 
should desire to be done to mein like circumstances: 10 

‘¢T will that my body shall be buried ina decent man- 
ner, in the church-yard, at Chelsea, about noon, or ata 
convenient time of the day. And I will that there be 
invited to my funeral all such.persons as I shall leave in 
a list by me signed ; or if no such list be left, then such 
persons as my executors shall know to. have been my: 
most intimate friends and acquaintances. . And thatthey 
shall have rings of nah ic viet value cphives ‘to each 
of them: ey 7 1) 

‘‘Whereas, from my Stn I have ifébarn great Bosse 
and admirer of the wonderful power, wisdom, and con; 
trivance of the Almighty God, appearing in the works 
of his creation, and have: gathered together many things; 
in my own’ travels or voyages, or had them from others, 
especially my ever honoured late friend, William Cour- 
teen, Esq.’ who. Bpant the greatest part of: his life. and 


_.1 This illustrious precursor pf Sir Habs bléane was coun ths of 
Sir William Courteen, and son of Mr. William Courteen, by Lady 
Catharine Egerton. In the course of his travels into various 
countries, and a nonidanine of several years in France, he amassed 
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estate in collecting such things in and from most parts 
of the earth, which he. left me at his death, subject to 
_ several debts and legacies, which have been long since 
satisfied and paid, and his collections kept entire. And, 
whereas, I have made great additions of late years, as 
well to my ‘books, both printed and manuscript, as to 
my collections of. natural and artificial curiosities, pre- 
cious stones, books of dried samples of plants, minia- 
tures, drawings, prints, medals, and the like; with some 
paintings concerning them, now placed in my house and 
gardens ; amounting in the whole to a very great sum of 
money, reckoning them at first cost, to at least fifty 
thousand pounds. » Now, desiring very much that these 
things, tending many ways to the manifestation of the 
glory: of God, the confutation of atheism and its conse- 
quences, the use and improvement of physic, and other 
arts and sciences, and benefit of mankind, may remain 
together and not be separated, and that chiefly in. and 
about the city of London, where | have acquired most 
of my estates, and where: they may, by the great con-' 
fluence of people, be of most use. Now, I do give and 
devise the same unto Charles, Lord Cadogan, my ne- 
phew: William Sloane, Esq., and the Rev. Dr. Sloane 
Elsmere, rector of Chelsea, whom I do make executors. 
of this my last will and testament. Nevertheless, such 
my bequest and: gift to them is upon this special trust 
and confidence, that they shall, as soon as may be, after. 
my decease, sell and dispose of the same, to be settled 
for the public uses aforesaid, at the rate of twenty thou- 
sand pounds of lawful money of Great Britain. And my will | 
avery large collection of antiquities and natural curiosities; and, 
on his return, fitted up a'museum, which is said to have occu- 
pied ten rooms, in the Middle Temple. This collection he left, 
by will, to Sir Hans Sloane, and it may be said to have been 
the first foundation of the British Museum. He wrote a paper 
on the effects of poisen upon animals, published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, and left in MS. some Remarks on natural 
curiosities in various parts of England, which are now among 
the Sloane MSS. He died the 7th of April, 1702, and was 
buried in Kensington church-yard, with ‘a Latin inscription on 
his monument, written by his:friend Sir Hans Sloane.--See His- 
tory of Keusington, 4to..p. 230. Lenebiney ¢ Dri Sel alas 
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and desire is, that his Grace the Duke of Richmond, 
the Lord Cadogan, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir ‘Paul 
Methuen, Mr. Edgecomb, or any other proper per- 
sons Ihave the honour to be known to, who under- 
stand matters of this nature, and may have access’ to his 
most excellent Majesty, King George the Second, and 
are willing to promote so public a good, may be humbly 
desired to offer them to his Majesty, at the rate above- 
mentioned, for the purposes aforesaid. | But if his Ma- 
jesty shall not think fit to accept of the same within six 
months after such overture made, then my will is, that 
they be offered, at the same’ price, to the President, 

Council, and Fellows of the Royal: Society of London, 
for improving natural: knowledge ; and upon their refu- 
sal, to the Chanéellor ‘and Scholars ‘of the-University of 
Oxford : and upon their refusal, then successively to be 
offered to the College of Physicians’ at Edinburgh, the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at’ Paris, ‘that ‘at Peters- 
burgh, Berlin, and Madrid, who have done ‘me the 
honour to make me one of theit timbers: “And my 
will is ‘that every one of theri shall have oe month’s 
time, to be accounted fromthe tite of the respective 
offer made to them; which ‘offer or intention of mine 
may be signified to all, or any of them, for the accept- 
ance of such offer, soon after my death. And in case 
none of the persons or public bodies aforesaid ‘shall 
think fit to buy them at the price of twenty thousand 
pounds, then my will is, that my said ‘executors do’ sell 
or dispose of them, either entirely to any person or‘body 
of men, ‘or in parcels by auction, printed catalogues of 
them being timely dispersed ; and that, in selling or dis 
posing of them, and their catalogues ‘or observations 
upon them, they take the advice of such persons as are 
skilled in atieal knowledge, medals, &Xc. allowing. him 
or them what my executors and they think reasonable 
for their care and trouble in perusing and correcting my 
catalogues, which have been taken generally in great 
haste; I ‘will, that the money arising by such sale be dis- 
posed of by my executors as pi bee is enpontod — 
directed.” a ss 670 


\ 
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- He then devises ‘all that his Manor of Chelsea with 
its rights; members, and appurtenances, and also all his 
lands, messuages, tenements, and hereditaments, in Chel- 
sea, or elswhere ; and all other his estates of inheritance 
and personal whatsoever, together with the residue of his 
personal estate to his aforesaid executors upon the tanists 
following :— 

One third part of the sail manor, arid of all his mes- 
suages, &c. to the use of his eldest daughter, Mrs. Stan- 
ley, and her assigns, and after her decease to her two 
daughters. and their lawful issue, share and share alike, 
provided that the said daughters marry with the consent 
of their mother, or their guardian ; and if not, then such 
share to go to the other sister. The other two-thirds of 
the Manor, &c. to his fomsesst daughter Lady Cadogan, 
and to her heirs. 

An case either of his daughters die without i issue, then 
the share of her so dying, to the survivor and her. heirs ; 
and in default of such issue of both his daughters, then 
the whole of the said Manor, &c. to his nephew, William 
Sloane, Esq. and his heirs; in default of such issue, to 
his neice, Lady Fowler, “aad her heirs, or to his: Sister, 
Mrs. Elsmere, and her heirs, successively. 

- “At the same time that. I thus leave to my dauphtess 
relations, and friends what I have, I earnestly recommend 
to them, the practice of moral and religious duties, as 
being of greater use to them than any thing I can leave 
them, not only in the life to come, but even ip this, by 
helping them through the difficulties of it, by more 
inward quiet, satisfaction, and better health than other- 
wise, and with the esteem and respect of their friends 
aa acquaintance. 

“tem. T desire his Grace the Duke of Richmond to 
accept such live and rare animals as I may have at the 
time of my decease. 

_.“], Sir Hans Sldatie! of Chelsea, in the sound of 
Middlesex, Bart., do make this codicil to-be annext to 
my last will and testament, as follows:—Whereas, I 
have, in, and by my will, given some directions about 
the sale a disposition of my museum, herein move 
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particularly mentioned, now Ido hereby revoke my will, 
as far as relates thereto ; and I do direct and appoint, 

concerning the same, in the following manner -—Having 
had from my youth a strong inclination to the study of | 
plants, and all other productions of nature—and having, 

through the course of many years, with great labour and 
expense, gathered together whatever could be procured, 

either in our own or foreign countries, that was rare and 
curious—and. being fully convinced that nothing tends 
more to raise our ideas of the power, wisdom, goodness, 
providence, and other perfections of the Deity, or more 
to the comfort and well being of his creatures than the 
enlargement of our knowledge in the works of nature, 
I do will and. desire, that, for the promoting of these 
noble ends, the glory of God and good. of man, my 
collection, in all its branches, may be, if possible, kept 
and preserved together whole and entire, in, my manor 
house, in the Parish of Chelsea, situate. near the Physic 
Garden, given, by me to the Company of Apothecaries, 

for the same purposes; and having great reliance and 
confidence that the Right Honourable, Honourable, and 
other persons hereafter named, will be influenced: by the 
same principles, and faithfully and conscientiously dis- 
charge the trust hereby reposed in: them, 1 do give, 
devise, and bequeath, unto The. Right Honourable 
Charles Sloane Cadogan; Hans Stanley, Esq.; William 
Sloane, Esq.; The Rev. Sloane Elsmere, D. D.; and 
the Rector an Chelsea for the time being; and. certain 
other persons herein named ; all my museum at, ih, or 
about my manor house, at Chelsea, .aforesaid, which 
consists of too great a variety to be particularly 
described. But I mean all my library of books, draw- 
ings, manuscripts, prints, medals, and coins; ancient 
and modern antiquities ; seals and cameos, intaglios 
and precious stones, agates, and } Jaspers ; vessels of agate, 
jasper, or chrystal ; mathematical instruments, drawings, 

_and pictures; and all other things in my museum, which 
are more particularly described. and numbered, with 
short histories or accounts of them, with proper refer- 
ences in certain catalogues. by me made, containing 
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83 vols. in folio, and 8 vols. in quarto, except such 
framed pictures as are not marked with the word 
“ collection.”” To have and to hold, to them and their 
successors, or assigns, for ever; to the intent only that 
the same, and every part and parcel of my museum, may 
be vested in the Right Honourable, and Honourable, 
and other persons, upon the trusts, and for the uses and 
purposes, and subject to the several limitations and 
directions hereafter particularly specified, And for the 
rendering this my intention more effectual that the 
collection may be preserved and continued entire in its 
utmost perfection and regularity; and being assured 
that nothing will conduce more to this purpose, than 
placing the same under the direction and care of learned, 
experienced, and judicious persons, who are above all 
low and mean views, I do earnestly desire, that The 
King, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, His 
Royal Highness William Duke of Cumberland, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, &c., will condescend so far 
as to act, and be visitors of my museum: and I do 
hereby, with their leave, nominate and appoint them 
visitors, with full power and authority for any five, or 
more of them, to enter my said collection, or museum, 
at any time, to peruse, supervise, and examine the same, 
and the management thereof, and to visit, correct, and 
reform, from time to time, as there may be occasion, 
either jointly with the trustees, or separately, upon 
application to them for that purpose, or otherwise, all 
abuses, defects, neglects, or mismanagements, that may 
happen to arise therein, or touching or concerning the 
person or persons, officer or officers, that are or shall 
be appointed to attend the same; and my will is, and I 
__ do hereby request and desire, that the said trustees, or 
any seven or more of them, do make their humble 
application to His Majesty, or to Parliament, at the 
next session after my decease, as shall be thought most . 
proper, to pay the sum of 20, 000/, unto my executors, 
or the survivors of them, el twelve months after my 
decease, in consideration. of the collection, or museum, 
it not being, as 1 apprehend or believe, a fourth of their 
VOL. I. 2B 
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real or intrinsic value ; and also to obtain such sufficient 
and effectual means, powers, and authorities, for vesting 
i the trustees all and every part of my collection or 
museum before mentioned, in all its branches ; and also 
my capital manor house, with such gardens and out- 
houses as shall thereunto belong, and be used by me at 
the time of my decease, in which it is my desire the same 
shall be kept and preserved. And, also, the water 
of or belonging to my manor of Chelsea, coming from 
Kensington, subject to furnishing or supplying the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester’s house. And, also, all that the 
advowson, presentation, or right of -patronage of the 
church of Chelsea; to the end the same premises may 
be absolutely vested in the trustees for the preserving 
and continuing my collection or museum, in such man- 
ner as they shall think most likely to answer the public 
benefit by me intended; and also obtain a sufficient 
fund or provision for maintaining and taking care of my 
collection and premises, and for repairing and support- 
ing my manor house, water works, and premises, to be: 
vested in the trustees for ever ; and I do hereby further 
direct and appoint that my executors do, upon payment 
of the sum of 20,0001., deliver, or cause to be delivered 
unto the trustees, or any seven or more of them, for and 
in the name of all of them, in the presence of the visitors, 
or any five or moré of them, as well as the possession: 
of my manor house and gardens at Chelsea; as also, 
all my museum aforementioned and described, and every 
part thereof, in all its branches, whole and entire, as the » 
same shalbbe found in my manor house, according to 
the said catalogues, and together with the several 
volumes of catalogues thereunto belonging; and, further, 
my willis, and I do hereby also direct and appoint, that, 
in’ case His Majesty, or the Parliament, do: accept the 
offer, and:do pay the sum of 20,000/. unto my:executors, 
or the survivors of them, that then my executors do, 
within six months after such payment as aforementioned, 
and obtaining proper powers for effectually vesting: in 
the trustees all: my collection, and my capital house and, 
gardens, with their appurtenances, water, and: advowson, 
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presentation, or right of patronage of the church of 
Chelsea, together with my heir or heirs at law, and all 
other proper parties, do, and shall join in and execute 
such acts, deeds, and conveyances, as shall be thought 
requisite and necessary for the more perfect and abso- 
lute vesting, conveying, and assuring the premises, in 
and to the trustees, and their assigns and successors for 
-ever, for the uses, intents, and purposes herein mentioned. 
And my will is, and I do hereby empower, that the 
trustees, or any seven of them, or more of them, do, 
and shall, in convenient time, after payment of the sum 
of 20,000/. unto my executors, or the survivors of them, 
meet together, as often as shall be thought fit, and 
there make and establish, to be afterwards ratified and 
approved by the visitors hereby appointed, or any five 
or more of them, such rules and ordinances, and to 
make and appoint such officers and servants for the 
attending, managing, preserving, and containing of my 
museum and premises for ever, with such salaries, pay- 
ments, or allowances, to them respectively, as shall seem 
necessary. And further, my will.is, and I do hereby 
order and direct, that, in case any difference or dispute 
_ shall happen to arise by or between the trustees touching 
the premises, which cannot be adjusted or settled among 
themselves ; then, and in such case, and as often as 
the same shall happen, the visitors hereby appointed, 
or any five, or more of them, shall and are hereby © 
authorized and empowered to hear and determine, in 
the most summary way, such difference or dispute, 
whose order or determination shall-be final. And it is 
also my will and desire, that all such other powers and 
authorities may be added or vested, as well in the in- 
tended trustees, as in the visitors hereby appointed, as 
shall by the legislature be thought most proper and con- 
venient for the better management, order, and care. of 
my collection and premises. And further, it is my will, 
and I do hereby declare and direct, that the advowson, 
presentation, and right of patronage of the. church of 
Chelsea, shall be filled up from time to time, as often as 
the same shall become vacant, by such person or per- 
2B2 
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sons as the trustees hereby appointed, or the major patt 
of them, shall nominate and appoint. And I do hereby 
declare, and it is my desire and intention, that “my 
museum, or collection, be preserved and’ kept in my 
manor house, at Chelsea, aforesaid, by the said trustees 
and visitors, and.that the same may be from time to 
time visited and seen by all persons desirous of seeing 
and viewing the same, under such statutes, directions, 
rules, and orders, as shall be made from time to time by 
the trustees, or any seven or more of them, to’ be after- 
wards ratified by the visitors, or any five or more of 
them, that the same may be rendered as useful as possi- 
ble, as well towards the satisfying the desire of the 
curious, as for the improvement of knowledge, and in- 
formation of all persons ; and, for this purpose, T have 
hereby reposed a sincere trust and confidence in my 
Right Honourable, Honourable, and other trustees and 
visitors hereby appointed. In case the 20,0007. should 
not be obtained as aforesaid, then the collection to be 
offered at the same rate to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Petersburg, the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Madrid, successively. 
And if not disposed of as abovementioned, the executors 
then to sell or dispose of the same in the most advan- 
tageous manner; and the said manor house, advow- 
son, &c., shall go to and belong to such person or 
persons, and in such manner as the rest of his said 
manors, lands, and tenements, are devised to. esd 


Dated July 10, 1749, 


By another codicil, dated J uly 21, 1750, he fel eit 
to his nephew, William Sloane, Esq. .. all his manor 
lands, &c., in Chelsea, in trust for Lady Cadogan, during 
her life; to his grandson, William Cadogan, Esq., for 
his life ; “and then to his great grandson, Charles Henry 
Cadogan, and his heirs, on condition of paying to 
Mrs. Stanley 9000/. over and above all that may be due 
to her at the time of his death. 

And by another. codicil, dated April 14, 1751, he 
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revokes what he has given to Mrs. Stanley,. and be- 
queaths instead, all the residue of his personal estate that 
shall remain. after payment of his debts, &c.; and he 
appoints Mr. James Empson one of his executors, and 
to have the care of the museum, as long as it shall 
remain unsold, with 100/. per annum, over and above 
what he had already given him. 

A further codicil, dated September 22, 1751, revokes 
the former will and codicils, as far as they are inconsistent 
herewith, and bequeaths-one moiety of the manor, &c. 
of Chelsea, unto Mrs. Stanley, and her heirs, for ever ; 
and the other moiety of the said manor, &c. to Lady 
Cadogan, and her heirs. 


In 1753, Sir Hans Sloane died, having bequeathed 
one moiety of the manor of Chelsea, to his daughter, 
Sarah, the wife of George Stanley, Esq. ; ; and the other 
moiety to his second daughter, the lady of Charles Lord 
Cadogan. 

Mrs. Stanley left one son, and two daughters ; Hans 
Stanley, Esq., the son, was a Lord of the Admiralty, 
from 1757 to 1763, and, three years afterwards, was 
appointed Cofferer of the household. In 17 61, he filled 
the important office of Chargé des Affaires, at Paris; 
and in 1765, was sent Ambassador Extraordinary, and 
Plenipotentiary, to the Empress of Russia. 

This gentleman died, January 13, 1780, at Althorp, 
the seat of Earl Spencer ; ; and bequeathed to his sisters, 
Anne the wife of Welbore Ellis, Esq., afterwards Lord 
Mendip, and Sarah the wife of Christopher D’ Oyley, 
Esq., his moiety of this manor, with the reversion to 
Lord Cadogan, and his heirs. Mr. Stanley was for 
several years Member of Parliament for Southampton, 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, and a ‘Trustee of the 
British Museum. 

Christopher D’ Oyley, Esq., descended from an ancient 
family, in the County cf Oxford, was a Barrister of 
considerable eminence, and practised several years with 
ability and reputation. He held, successively, the offices 
of Under Secretary at War, Under Secretary of State, 
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Commissary General of Musters, and Comptroller of 
the Army Accounts, and sat in different Parliaments for 
the Boroughs. of Wareham and Seaford. A man of 
clear discernment, and sound judgement ; equally dis- 
tinguished for unsullied integrity, as for the exercise | mf 
every social virtue. He died, January 19, 1795, 
the 78th year of his age. | | 
The Right Honourable Chatles Sloane, late Earl 
Cadogan, “inherited one moiety of the manor from his 
father; and his Lordship, dying in 1807, was succeeded 
by his son, Charles Henry, the present Earl. | 


Adjoining the Bishop of Winchester’s late Palace, on 
the east, is the residence of the Rev. Thomas Glare. This 
is the site of the old Manor House, the garden walls of 
which are still entire; the place is rendered doubly interest- 
ing, from the recollection of its having been the residence 
of that illustrious Princess, Queen Elizabeth,’ and by the 


1 One of Sir Hans Sloane’s purchases was the Palace of Henry 
VIIL, in which the Princess Elizabeth was nursed, and where 
was a room called, in Howard’s memory, Queen Elizabeth’s Nur- 
sery. He thought no part of the original building remained. 
When the Bishops of Winchester quitted Southwark, one end of 
this palace was given them for a residence; the other end be- 
‘longed to Lord Cheney, whence the name Cheney Row, and not, 
as has been very excusably supposed, from the China Manufac- 
tory which once flourished at Chelsea, and produced most beau- 
tiful specimens of porcelain. Lord Cheney was lord of the 
manor, and his end of the building was called the Manor House. 
Though only parts of the same building, these two ends had each 
a separate court-yard, divided from the other by a wall. Sir 
Hans purchased the east end; here he lived, and here he died. 

How much does reniain, and how long any may remain, of that 
part we have known as the Bishop of Winchester’s Palace, made — 
part of his see by act of parliament, it is not easy to tell ; Sir 
Hans Sloane’s part has long been gone. The grounds extended 
as far as the whimsical museum known by the vamped-up style — 
and title of Don Saltero’s. Coffee-house, and the row of houses 
westward of that was built after this part of the old house was 
pulled: ‘down. 

From this house Sir Hans was buried. Eigtadl was employed 
in the removal of his books, which amounted to nearly forty 
thousand volumes; his collection i is known to all Europe. — Miss 
Hawkins’s Memoirs. | 
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- jeare bestowed by the present proprietor upon the preser- 


. vation and embellishment of these interesting grounds, 
_ in the disposition and arrangement of which he seems 
to have omitted nothing which might do justice to the 
memory of its former illustrious owners and occupiers, 
or excite the approbation of visitors of judgment and 
_ taste. 

The entrance to the gardens from the house, is under 
the spreading branches of a number of stately elms and 
plane trees, planted, traditionally, by Bishop Hoadly, and, 
till lately, forming part of the episcopal domain; but when 
the destruction of the venerable edifice took place, the 
land upon which they stood was obtained with some diffi- 
‘culty by Mr. Clare. | 
' Proceeding onwards, we arrive at Queen. Elizabeth’s 
‘Garden, in which still remains the celebrated mulberry 
tree, planted by her Majesty’s own hands, but now has- 
tening to decay. There the grounds, by judicious planting, | 
and the happy disposition of light and shade, offer to 
the visitor a coup d’ceil of scenery, at once extensive 
and. delightful; particularly -a small ancient alcove, 
adjoining a Tudor arch, and an embattled turret, seen 
through the trees, convey an idea of monastic antiquity, 
the semblance of which is much heightened by the moul- 
dering walls, and the seclusion and silence of -the sur-_ 
‘rounding umbrageous scenery :— 

_ N’avez.vous pas souvent, au lieux infrequentés 
_Rencontré tout-a-coup, ces aspects enchantés, 

Qui suspendent vos pas, dont l'image cherie 
_- Vous jette en un douce et longue reverie? —__ 
Abe . bn F _.. DE LILLE. 
_. The upper grounds are connected by green alleys, 
“and artificial dells, so contrived, that the visitant may 
imagine himself far from all human habitation; and 
‘every now and then, the landscape is relieved and en- 
-larged by sudden openings to glades and groups of dis- 
tant trees, or the lofty tower of the new parish church. 
The principles upon which Mr. Clare has designed and 
planted these grounds, appear to-be intricacy and rich- . 
ness ; and the effect which they produce, results from a 
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succession of varied scenes, intended to form smal and 
separate pictures.. 

In addition to the picturesque s scenery witigh this plate 
presents, with respect to its design, distribution, and 
happily broken parts, may be remarked the luxuriant 
growth of the forest and other trees, some of which 
are among the most beautiful of their species ; in parti- 
cular the weeping willows, acacias, and the Canadian 
poplar ; which latter, from. its towering and flowing 
branches, seems worthy of more general cultivation, and 
ought, indeed, entirely to supersede the insipid and 
formal Lombardy poplar. Nor must we forget, in this 
imperfect sketch, to mention several minor trees and 
shrubs, the noble variegated hollies, the large masses of 
common and Siberian lilacs, intermingled ; and the 
luxuriant specimens of that fine aeeie the striped: bark 
maple. 

The whole of the premises occupies no more than four 
acres; but from the taste displayed in designing the 
grounds, and the felicitous disposition of the landscape 
scenery, the visitor becomes so occupied in the contem- 
plation of the varied beauties, that he forgets his locality, 
and finds his way out of this delicious labyrinth, wich 
regret, with doubt, and with difficulty :— : 

Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? ~ 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, — 
The seasons’ difference. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Str Richard Steele appears, from the parish. books, 
to have rented a house by the water-side, rated at 14/. 
per annum. — 

Ina letter from Sir Richard to Lady Steele, dated 
Chelsea, February 14, 1716, he says: 

“ Mr. Fuller and I came hither to dine in the air; 
but the maid has been so slow that we are benighted, 
and chuse to lie here rather than go this road in the 
dark. I lie at our own house, and my friend at a rela- 
tion’s in the town.” 


i Epintslies Correspondence, vol. 1. p. 121. 
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» Sir Richard was born about the year 1676, in -Ire- 
land, but of English parents. At a very early age he 
‘was sent from Dublin to London, and was educated 
with Addison at the Charter-house, where he was placed 
onthe foundation by James, Duke of Ormond, to 
;whom his father was private secretary ; from* hence he 
removed to Merton College, Oxford, where he was 
‘admitted a Post-Master in 1692. He left the University 
‘without taking a degree, and entered the army ; a step 
highly displeasing to his friends. However, as he had 
‘a constant flow of good-nature, a generous frankness of 
spirit, and a sparkling vivacity of wit, these qualities 
rendered him the delight of the soldiery; and having 
‘made choice of a profession which set him free from all 
the ordinary restraints in youth, he spared not to indulge 
his inclinations in the wildest excesses.. He became 
Secretary to Lord Cutts, who obtained for him the rank 
of Captain in Lord Lucas’s regiment of Fusileers; and 
in the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, he was ap- 
‘pointed to the profitable place of Gazetteer through the . 
. friendship of Lord Halifax and the Earl of Sunderland, 
to whom he had been recommended by Mr. Addison. 
Steele had already exhibited his talents as a dramatic 
writer with some success; and in 1709 he. began to 
publish ‘“ The Tatler,” which admirable paper was 
undertaken by him, in concert with Dr. Swift and others ; 
and by this,work his reputation was perfectly established. 
This was followed by ‘“‘ The Spectator,” which was 
carried on chiefly by the assistance of his steady friend, 
-Addison; and the success of this paper being still supe- 
rior to that of the former, encouraged him to proceed in 
the same design in the character of “‘ The Guardian.” 
‘In 1710, he was made a Commissioner of the Stamp 
Duties, which office he resigned in 1713; and from a 
-placeman, became a violent oppositionist. He took his 
seat in the House of Commonsas Member for Stockbridge 
in Hampshire, but was expelled thence in a few days 
after for writing several seditious and scandalous libels. 
From this time, till the death of Queen Anne, his atten- 
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tion was wholly engrossed in writing and lt pole 
tical and party tracts.’ 

On the accession of George L. he was tigain taken 
into favour; was appointed Surveyor to the eboVal Sta- 
bles at Hampton Court; had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him ; and, during the whole of this reign, 
continued to receive many marks of the royal bounty. 

It might now naturally be imagined that, taught by 
ample experience, Sir Richard would pay some’ atten- 
tion to economy: such, however, was the power ‘of 
habit, and such was his thoughtless profusion, that 
scarcely a twelvemonth had passed before he was 
obliged to sell his share in the playhouse to relieve the 
oppressive exigencies of want. In 1725, he surrendered 
the whole of his property to his creditors, and retired to 
‘Wales, where, in the following year, he was seized’ with 
a paralytic stroke, which rendered him Higine ial ‘of oa 
further literary effort. 

By the indulgence of the mortgagee, he vesidetl 6h 
his estate at Llangunnor, near Carmarthen, which he 
had formerly acquired on his marriage with his second — 
‘wife, the daughter of Jonathan Scurlock, Esq. After 
lingering hear two years in this secluded situation, he died 
September 21, 1729. Such was the chequered life of 
Steele, at one time buoyant and exulting on the wing of 
prosperity ; at another depressed by all the evils of the 
most embittered poverty. His frailties, the. origin of all 
his misfortunes, were not the offspring of vice, but 
merely owing to habitual carelessness and the want of 
worldly prudence. Compassionate in his heart; un- 
bounded in his benevolence ; no object of distress that 
he could relieve ever left him with a murmur; and in 
the hour of prosperity, he was ever ready, both with his 
influence and property, to promote the views of literature 
and science, and to assist the efforts of oe 
. genius.” ; 
Don Satwnite’s Corrun-nouse.—This well known 
__ -coffee-house was first opened in the year 1695, by one 

Salter, who had been a servant to Sir Hans Sloane, 
. 1 Biog. Dram. 2 Dr. Drake’s Essays. 
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and had accompanied him on his travels, The collec- 
tion of curiosities, which were principally the gift of his 
master, being the duplicates of his various curious collec- 
tions, drew from London a multitude of spectators. It | 
existed for more than a century, and was at length sold — 
by public auction in the year 1799. his 

In “ The Tatler,” No. 34, Sir Richard Steele has 
given the following humourous description of this once 
far-famed collection of rarities, and of its eccentric pro- 
prietor: ara , 

“ Being of a very spare and hective constitution, I 
am forced to make frequent journies of a mile or two 
for fresh air; and indeed by this last, which was no 
further than the village of Chelsea, I am farther con- 
vinced of the necessity of travelling to know the world ; 
for, as it is usual with young voyagers, as soon as they 
land upon a shore, to begin their accounts of the nature 
of the people, their soil, their government, their inclina- 
tions, and their passsions, so really I fancied I could 
give you an immediate description of this village from 
the five fields, where the robbers lie in wait, to the cof- 
fee-house, where the literati sit in council. A great 
ancestor of ours, by the mother side, Mr. Justice Overdo, 
(whose history is written by Ben Johnson,) met with 
“more enormities by walking ¢cognito than he was 
capable of correcting ; and found great mortifications in 
observing, also, persons of eminence, whom he before 
knew nothing of: thus it fared with me, even in a place 
so near the town as this. When I came into the coffee- 
house, I had not time to salute the company, before my 
eye was diverted by ten thousand - gimcracks round the 
oom, and on the ceiling. When my first astonishment 
was over, comes to me a Sage, of a thin and meagre 
countenance, which aspect made me doubt. whether 
reading or fretting had made it so: philosophic ; but I 
very soon perceived him ‘to be of that sect which the 
ancients call Gingiviste, in our language, tooth-drawers. 
I immediately had a respect for the man; for these 
practical philosophers go upon a very rational hypothe-— 
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sis, not to cure, but take away the part affected. My 
love of mankind made me very benevolent to Mr. Salter ; 

for such is the name of this eminent barber and anti- 
quary. Men are usually, but unjustly, distinguished 
rather by their fortunes than their talents, otherwise this 
' personage would make a great figure in that class of men 
which I distinguish under the title of Odd Fellows ; but 
it is the misfortune of persons of great genius to ‘have 
their faculties dissipated by attention to too many things 
at once. Mr. Salter is an instance of this; if he would 
wholly give himself up to the string, instead of playing 
twenty beginnings to tunes, he might, before he dies, 
play Roger de Caubly quite out. I heard him go 
through his whole round; and, indeed, I think he. does 
play the Merry Christ: Church Bells pretty justly; but 
he confessed to me, he did that rather to. show he was 
orthodox, than that he valued himself upon the music 
itself. Or if he did proceed in his anatomy, why might 
he not hope in time to cut off legs, as well as draw teeth ? 
The particularity of this man put me into a deep thought, 

whence it should proceed that, of all the lower order, 
barbers should go further in hitting the ridiculous than 
any other set of men: watermen “brawl, coblers sing ; ; 
but why must a barber be for ever a politician, a musi- 
cian, an anatomist, a poet, and a physician. The 
learned Vossius says, his barber used to comb his hair in 
iambics ; and indeed in all ages, one of this useful pro- 
fession, ‘this order of cosmetic philosophers, has been 
celebrated by the most eminent hands. You see the 
barber, in Don Quixote, is one of the principal charac- 
ters in the history, which gave me satisfaction in the 
doubt, why Don Saltero writ his name with a Spanish 
termination; for he is descended in a right line, not 
from John ‘Tradescant, as he himself asserts, but from 
that memorable companion of the Knight of Mancha ; 

and I hereby certify, to all the worthy citizens who tra- 
vel to see his rarities, that his double-barrelled_ pistols, 
targets, coats of mail, his sclopeta, and sword of Toledo, 
were left to his ancestor, by the said Don Quixote, and 
by the said ancestor to all his progeny down to Don 
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Saltero. Though I go thus far in favour of Don Sal- 


tero’s merit, I cannot allow a liberty he takes of imposing 
several names, (without my licence,) on the collections 
he has made, to the abuse of the good people of England, 
one of which is particularly calculated to deceive religious 
persons, to the great scandal of the well disposed, ” and 
may ‘introduce heterodox opinions: he shows you a 
straw hat, which I know to be made by Madge Peskad, 
within three miles of Bedford ; and tells you it is Pon- 
tius Pilate’s wife’s chamber- maid’s sister's hat. To m 
| knowledge of this very hat, it may be added, that the 
covering of straw was never used among the Jews, 
since it was demanded of them to make bricks without it. 
‘« Therefore this is really nothing, but, under the spe- 
cious pretence of learning and antiquity, to impose upon 
the world. There are other things which I cannot to- 
lerate among his rarities, as the china figure of a lady in 
the glass-case, the Italian engine for the imprisonment 
of those who go abroad with it; both of which I hereby 
order to be taken down, or else he may expect to have > 
his letters- -patent for making punch superseded, be de- 
barred wearing his muff next winter, or ever coming to 
London without his wife. 
_ “Tt may be thought, perhaps, I have dwelt too long 
upon the affairs of this operator ; but I desire the reader — 
to remember, that it is my way to consider men as they 
stand in merit, and not according to their fortune or 
figure ; and. if he is in a coffee-house at the reading 
hereof, let him look round, and he will find there may be 
more characters drawn in this account than that of Don 
Saltero; for half the politicians about him, he may ob- 
serve, are, by their place in nature, of the class of tooth- 
drawers.” 


The curiosities of this collection were deposited in 
glass-cases; and consisted of a great variety: of petrifac- _ 
tions, corals, chrystals, ores, shells, animals preserved In — 
spirits, stuffed animals from various parts of the world, 
wai BS curious Chinese manuscripts, missals, birds, snakes, 


1 Vide Tatler, No. 34. 
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butterflies, medals, madals, fire-arms, fishes, portraits, 
prints, &c. 

A catalogue of the whole was se: with the names 
of the donors affixed; and, under the management of 
skilful hands, this collection could not have. failed to 
produce ample remuneration and profit. 

Such collections, aided by those of Tradescant, Ash- 
mole, and Thoresby, cherished the infancy of: science, 
and should not be depreciated now, as the playthings of 
a boy are scorned after he has arrived at manhood. Mr. 
Pennant’s ancestor, who lived at Chelsea, often took his 
great nephew, Mr. Pennant’s father, to the coffee-house, 
where he used to see poor Richard Cromwell, a little 
and very neat old man, with a most placid countenance, 
the effect of his innocent and unambitious life. He 
imagines this was Don Saltero’s coffee-house, to which 
he was a benefactor, and has the honour of having his 
name mentioned in the collection. ' : 

Mr, Pennant, when a boy, saw “his uncle’s gift to 
the great Saltero,” which was “ a lignified hog.” What 
Mr. Pennant thus facetiously denominates, is called, in 
the edition of Saltero’s catalogue that we have seen, “a 
piece of a root of a tree that grew in the shape of a hog.” 
He feared this matchless curiosity was lost; at least, it 
is omitted in the last, or forty-seventh edition of the 
catalogue.” 

“What author, except Mr. Pennant, can flatter himself 


? Pennant’s History of Whitford and Holywell, p.16. 


2 Dr. Franklin, in his Life, mentions coming to Chelsea to see 
Don Saltero’s collection.—* We one day (says he) made a party 
to go by water to Chelsea, in order to see the College, and Don 
Saltero’s Curiosities. On our return, at the request of the com-_ 
pany, I undressed myself, and leaped into the river. I swam 
from near Chelsea the whole way to Blackfriar’s Bridge, exhibit- 
ing, during my course, a variety of feats of activity and address, 


. both upon the surface of the water as well as under it. This 


ight occasioned much astonishment and pleasure to those to 
om it was new. In my youth I took great delight in this 
cise. I knew and could execute all the evolutions and posi-. 


“a tions of Thevenot; and I added to them some of my own inven- 


tion, in which I endeavoured to unite gracefulness and utility. — 
Life of Dr. Franklin, vol. 1. p. 84. | 


Chelsea Knackatory. 
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with delivering his works down to posterity in impres- 
sions so numerous as the labours of Don Saltero > 
“The name of Don Saltero made its first appearance 
in the newspapers, June 22, 1723; whence the follow- 
ing account of himself and his rarities is extracted. 


Sir, fifty years since to Chelsea great, 
~ From Rodman, on the Irish main, 
I strolled, with maggots in my pate, 
_ Where, much improv’d, they still remain. 
Through various employs I’ve past, | 
A scraper, vertuos’, projector, _ 
Tooth-drawer, trimmer, and at last 
I’m now a gimcrack whim collector. 
Monsters of all sorts here are seen, 
_.. _ Strange things in nature as they grew so; 
_ Some relicks of the Sheba Queen, 
And fragments of the fam’d Bob Crusoe. 
Knick knacks too dangle round the wall, 
Some in glass cases, some on shelf; 
But, what’s the rarest. sight of all, 
Your humble servant shows himself. 
On this my chiefest hope depends. 
Now, if you will the cause espouse, 
». .) In journals pray direct. your friends 
=»... To my Museum coffee-house ; 
_. And, in requital for the timely favour, 
' Till gratis bleed, draw teeth, and be your shaver. 
. «Nay, that your pate may with my noddle tally, 
And you shine bright as I do—marry, shall ye 
Freely consult your Revelation Molly. | 
___Nor shall one jealous thought create a huff; 
For she has taught me manners long enough. 
: Don SALTERO.! 


- Henry Redhead Yorke, Esq.—This accomplished 
scholar died, at his residence.at No. 19, in Cheyne Walk, 
on the 28th of January, 1813, in the 41st year of his 


age, after an illness of some months’ continuance. He 


had been recently called to the bar; a profession for 
which he was highly qualified, and in which there was 
every reason to hope he would have risen to | 
nence, had his life been prolonged. Indeed, t 
with which he devoted himself to his various p 

1 Malcolm’s Manners and Customs, vol, 2. p. 411. — 
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sional pursuits, hastened, if it did not bring: on, the dis- 
order which put a period to his existence. As a classical 
scholar, and nervous elegant writer, he has left few 
equals. His letters, under the signature of “ Galgacus,”. 
first printed in the Star, have not been surpassed by any 
political popular writings since the days of Junius; with 
this difference, that their aim and tendency was to rouse 
and unite the energies of a powerful people in defence 
of their common country, while those of the latter were _ 
calculated to divide, repress, and sacrifice them to the. 
- passions of party. In private life, Mr. Yorke was dis- _ 
tinguished for a benevolence and liberality of sentiment, _ 
and openness of character, which fall to the lot of. few; 
and his company was courted by men of all parties. 
Carried away with youthful fervour, he was, in his 
younger days, a great admirer of the French revolution, 
or, as he himself used to express it, “ madly in love with _ 
ideal liberty.” He was an officer in the French army, a 
member of the National Convention, and, personally . 
acquainted with all the leading characters of the French ~ 
revolution. He was denounced by Robespierre; and but. 
for a friendly hint from the celebrated Condorcet, must 
have been guillotined, had he been one hour longer in 
making his escape. The scenes through which he passed, 
the enormities he witnessed, the abuse and perversion. of. 
all principle which characterised: almost: all the dema-:: 
gogues of the French revolution, left a strong and’sala-"” 
tary effect’ on his mind, cured him completely of all his. : 
Utopian. ideas, and made him highly, value the only... 
practical illustration of true liberty: which: has ‘yet -been: 
exhibited among the ‘political ‘institutions of men—the'” 
British constitution, 

Mr, Yorke left a widow and four children i in  straitened 

circumstances.» 
+ In the month of March, 1798, he was “ibetated froxt 
rchester Castle, after an ‘imprisonment of four years, 

seditious: libel... He had. paid a fine of Bie and... 
: sd into securities for, 20001. -When the. sheriff. 
brought the welcome intelligence of his release, he ex- 
claimed, in the language of Virgil :— | 
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Libertas, que sera tamen respexit inertem ; 
- Respexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit. — Eclog. 1. 28. - 


My. J. Fraine, a solicitor, resided at No. 13, in 
Cheyne Walk, and died in September, 1785, aged 70. 
Of this gentleman and his family the history was marked 
by some very uncommon circumstances, He was him- 
self afflicted with a continual gnawing pain in his left 
arm, which he carried on a board in a sling; and, by 
pinching his jaws and throat and beating his right cheek 
through the violence of the pain, he had marked them very 
much. He compared the sensation to a worm in the — 
marrow of the upper bone of his arm, and used to keep 
a boy to beat the arm with a stick whenever the pain 
returned, which was at least ten times in a quarter of 
an hour, and to tap on the back of his head with a piece 

of wood covered with cloth. Mr. Fraine’s death was 
occasioned by the fall on his right thigh of a leaden 
weight, with which he was exercising as a remedy for 
his complaint; the injury brought on a speedy mortifica- 
tion. ‘This extraordinary case was thus described ina 


letter of Dr, Monsey to Mr. Gooch ;— 


A gentleman of the law, in Serjeant’s ini, aged. about fifty 
and of a sanguine complexion, was seized, about. ten years ago, 
with a paralytic affection on his left arm; after which he had 
severe pain on the second joint of the thumb; from thence it ran 
up to the middle of the cubit, and so on to the middle of the 
humerus, gradually increasing to an excruciating degree, and 
there it stops. I saw him first on Tuesday last. No means have 
been able to remove it effectually ; ; but a very odd one gives tem- 
porary relief; which is,-tapping him very gently just at the 
juncture of the last vertebra of the neck with the first of the 
back. This is done almost incessantly, night and day, having a 
succession of servants for the purpose; and by this means he 
scarcely ever sieeps; he dismissed the tapper when [ went in, 
and called his wife to do the office, who sat beating him in this 

manner all the time I was with him, which was more than an 
hour. At intervals he was seized with the most violent spasms 
in the jaws; and once, whilst I was with him, with the most un- 


accountable disorder upon the larynx, I suppose, for he made _ : a 
such’a horrid, sonorous, inarticulate jabbering, as Tnever heard; 


and, coming on a sudden and ‘unexpected, it affrighted me. | tis besa : 
VOL. I. QC ae 
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but just touch his thumb, and it:gave him exquisite:pains Says 
he; “A straw drawn: over it is a dagger;” and yet once; upon 
my touching it pretty hard, it took off the pain, as did more than 
once scratching his eye-brow hard. 

‘When tlie spasms. affect his throat, he heaves:forth wind! with 
such vehemence.and sharpness,as I know not how, to,describe.it, 
but it seems to be something like the explosion of a pop-gun. 
~ He once, in his agony, sent for a surgeon to cutoff his arm. He 
has lately been under the care of Dominiceti; but after three 
months’ discipline, and immoderately. awyeaned with aay and. fst 
fumigations, no good ensued, 

Curiosity led me to enquire into thee strange and Haga A 
_ able phenomena. He begged of me to try something ; ; but I had 
“no courage, spirit, or hopes. He had taken all the nervous tribe 

of medicines; however, not to appear inhuman to so wretched a 
being, after. telling him I knew not. what would. or: would not do 
him good, as soon as I returned home, I sent him a bottle, of 
rattlesnake wine, to take a glass frequently. Upon my taking leave 
of him, he told me had not closed ‘his eyes for eight’ nights: suc- 
cessively, ‘Last: night, the third since I visited: him, as, I, was 
sitting by my, fire-side, in walked my patient, to my, great. sur- 
prise; which he observing, “ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ you cannot be so 
much amazed as I am, nor half so much pleased. I am come to 
- thank you; and, if not criminal, to worship you.” "Well, Sir,” 
“said Tj “bat I thought you could ‘not beara coach/ora Ghair.” 
‘*« T cannot,” ec eread he; ‘‘ L-came. walking; and have left my 
friends and neighbours in. the greatest astonishment,” Sir, 
surely this great change cannot proceed. from my ‘medicine: ce it 
seems to me almost impossible.”  <‘ Sir, it is true, for all that,” 
; replied he; ‘and I have. not had one tap this whole day, andiam 
_ ina manner free from pain.” “ Sir,” said I,“ do:not halloo ; 
we are not, out, of. the, wood...‘ Indeed, Sir,”, said. he, 1, am 
_ at. present; . but: God. knows, how, soon I: may, be. in again.” 
‘« When your surprise is over, and your Inind: ‘settled, a: fter 
your walk, I will feel your pulse.” I didiso; and, from a quick 
and irregular one, L found it regular, even, ‘and strong enough. 
This, began to.diminish my infidelity, and, to.-give; une, some 
opinion of my rattlesnake, wine. . I. called on him, the, lay. after, 
and he told me he walked from my. apartment, at Lord Godol- 
- phin’s, home. with great ease; where he met ans assembly of 
~ friends: expecting his return. 7 ‘He told me he. believed his ‘night 
- was not quite so good as it, might have been, had. not his; friends 
kept him. up.,too. ‘late, to, rejoice. with, him; on, the happy, event; 
et this day, he said, he found himself. stronger. than usual, and 
: had been at, Lincoln’ s-Inn Hall, to present.a petition .to my ‘Lord 
_ Chancellor. However, notwithstanding. these; halcyon days, this 
Ki fair. sunshine of comfortable: hope, I am: afraid clouds and storms 
x Nua arise, and. make. this. poor gentleman again. the most. miserable 
tee, What Hpbene ls eet ee ee hear; : and if you. will 
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now tell me where the cause of this disorder is; “ Eris mihi 
magnus Apollo.” ' MMs 

The calamities of this unhappy gentleman extended 
also to his son and daughtér, both of whom, shocking to _ 
relate, fell by their own hands. 
| Mr. Fraine’s only son, King Samuel, an amiable; 
accomplished young man, who received his education 
»at Christ Church College, Cambridge, put an end to his 
existence at his chambers in’ the Temple, in the month 
- of July, 1779, aged 22 years, for which no reason can 
.-be .assigned but disappointment in love. His father 
. was indeed reflected on for disappointing him: of his 
remittances on his travels, but of which he acquitted 
“himself to thé’ satisfaction of his friends and son. On 
_.the day of the young man’s death the coroner sat on the 
body, when, upon the evidence of Thomas Jacomb, Esq. 
“of the adjoining chambers it appeared, that Mr. Fraine 
left his father’s house at Chelsea’ between seven and 
eight o'clock on Wednesday evening, and came to his 
«chambers at three on Thursday morning ; but, instead of 
wgoinig into them, he had put the key into the’ letter-box, 
“determined never to enter them more. He’ then rang 
‘the bell at. Mr. Jacomb’s chambers, which awakened 
- him, and he got up and asked who was at the door. 
-Mr. Fraine answered him, on which the door was opened, 
“when ‘he had so’ ghastly an appearance that Mr. Jacomb 
treated him in the tenderest manner, and asked what 
had. discomposed him. He said that he was the 
«i gitstia ppiest of. beings. He was asked if his father had 
~*qil-uséd him, when he answered with tears in his eyes, 
that he had the best of fathers. After a little more’ con- 
. versation, Mr. Jacomb . persuaded. him to,.go to. bed, 
“which he did, and at a quarter past six got up, in. the 
“same uneasy state of mind, and said he would pay a 


ire _ visit to a friend. A coach was sent for; but when it 


“camie, he changed his mind, and putting his hand to fe 
pocket, said he had no money, on which Mr. Jacom 
“Tent him two guineas, which he laid on the table. . He 
~ then said he would go into’ his own ‘chambers and shave 
1 See Medical ‘and Surgical Anecdotes, p. 227. 
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before breakfast ; but not finding a razor, he came back 
to'borrow one. On his return to his chambers he put. 
anend to his life.’ 

Of: Miss.Fraine, whose duteous attention to her tor- 
tured and frequently impatient father was. most patient 
and most aplcpta ie it mug ea ale be said, bat ies 
application : —— | 


-O woman! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspin made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou!—Scorr’s MARMION. 


In the midst of the gayest and sprightliest company 
would this gifted lady, not. once or twice but incessantly, 
suspend and forego “ the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul,” the animating interchange of thought by instruc-— 
tive colloquy, and run to tap the shoulder of her suffer-— 
ing parent. This incident speaks volumes. Assuredly | 
her feelings were not selfish feelings. Possessed as she 
was of innate powers far superior to the ordinary endow-_ 
ments of her sex, powers refined rather than strength-_ 
ened by elegant education in the ornamental and modish 
graces and accomplishments of a lady of independent 
fortune, much is it to be suspected, that Miss Fraine’s” 
generous warmth of temperament and almost excess of | 
liveliness, and spirit, and sensibility, may have been 

ingenuously mistaken by her nearest connexions as pre-' 
sumptive tokens, nay, as sure proofs, of a healthy under- © 
standing. Whereas, we may well ask, who knows not 
the trite axiom of the poet Pope respecting the close 
alliance of madness and wit? who is ignorant of the 
fact that, like consequences inevitable by delinquency, © 
the taints of constitutional disease, are transmitted” 
throughout whole families, and entailed from generation 
to generation? Of the truth of this awful position, Miss” 
Fraine herself was, mimosa-like, thrillingly aware. Af-~ 
ter the dreadful catastrophe of a brother’s suicide, not 
wholly unaccountable-for from hereditary irregularities of 


1 Gent, ens vol. 49. p. 375. 
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system, her dread of (not aversion from) marriage, rose 
to a sentiment of indescribable horror, whenever she 
calmly contemplated, or was casually reminded of, the 
possibilities and probabilities of that truly honourable 
and holy estate. Born, as we have hinted, with that 
rare boon most ambiguous and most mysterious, excess 
of delicate sensibility, still, in every endearing discharge 
of duty in private life, Miss. Fraine shone forth consist- 
ently as daughter, as sister, as relation, as friend, as mis- 
tress of her petulant and fond father’s house. The 
tendency of her social passions, strictly. regulated and 
controuled by the reserve of modesty and: the dignity of 
virtue, almost irresistibly inclined her best affections 
towards wedlock; whilst her extremely sensitive fore- 
thought shunned the general result of engagements 
ennobling to mankind in general, but, alas! appalling in 
many lights to herself. 

During this truly distressing state of half social and 
half anti-social government of her own personal conduct, 
repeatedly avowing her contempt for birds, and cats, and 
dogs, with her attachment to infant dante Miss Fraine, 
in: the-year 1780, frequently expressed to a very near 
neighbour her ardent wish that his particular child were, 
by adoption of a character the most, binding in law, 
placed under her. own sole and immediate and all- but 
maternal management.. Solemn argument, in opposition — 
to the proposed plan, was unlikely to convince the sweet 
enthusiast of her visionary scheme :—“ TI cannot safely 
marry,” she often would observe, ‘ but I, shall undertake 
the charge of an infant’s education with delight.” 

_After making many serious colloquial attempts to 
reason against the measure, the Rev. Weeden Butler 
sent. some sportive lines to the highly. gifted and 
unfortunate lady ; who, in an evil hour, subsequently 
married, in direct opposition to her own wishes, but in 
submission to her father’s. will. The following elegant | 
Je eSB 8 was written under the hope that 


Ridiculum acri. 


“E ortius et melis magnas plerumque secat res. 
Hor, Sat. lib. i. sat. x, 14, 
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It succeeded so far as to repress. any farther applica- 


tion by the lady, but assuredly ther sensibility was not 
repressed. ; 


SALE OF A DAUGHTER, 


In fairy guise and playful mood, 
Euphrania, young, and fair, and good, 
Vows, if her friends a price would set 
Upon their daughter Harriet, 
Herself the gift of heaven would buy, 
And cherish it beneath her eye. 

Does, then, Euphrania mean to say, 
(If we would cast our young away, 
Like ostriches) she’d prove a mother, 
And rear the nestling of another 2 | 


Ye powers, it is a strange temptation ! 
Let us not treat it with flirtation. 
Come, think upon it well, dear wife; 
We love our offspring as our life. 
Euphrania’s offer is adoption : — 
Take it, or leave it, is our option. 


Heigho! I read your tearful eye, 
“For the babe’s good we must comply.” 
’Tis said, ’tis done. Now, in a trice, 
Let us determine well the price; 

And, shunning all superfluous joke, 
Settle the worth of infant folk. 

The bargain is as clear as water; 
Full many a one has sold a daughter. 


Imprimis. For a hazle eye, 
And tongue that never told a lie, — 
And teeth—for she has more than one ~ 
That dentist never practis’d on— 
- For lilies white and roses red 
(None sweeter bloom’d on maiden’s head), 
Surely, for these we’re not, such ninnies 
To think of less than fifty guineas. ......£.62 10 0 


Item, for pranks and wanton wiles: : 
‘ Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, — 
‘Such as dwelt on Hebe’s cheek; © 
‘ And love to live in dimple sleek’: 
To purchase these, in moderate bounds, «> 
Our lowest charge is fourscore pounds. ... 80 0 0 
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Item, for filial obedience, 
One of our daughter’s chief ingredients ; 
‘(As much as any fair on earth 
Duteous Euphrania kens its worth) 
Form'd, at command, to wake or sleep; 
When full, to play; when hungry, weep; — 
To laugh or pout, to whine or coo, 
As few perhaps so sweetly do; 
For these, as for a rarity, 
No chap, in common charity, 
Can so depreciate our darling 
As to refuse one hundred sterling...,... use 100 0. 0 


Then, item, for her race and name, 
Nearly in value both the same; 
As old as Pharaoh, nay, as Adam, 
When our good Mother Eve was Madam; 
For skin and flesh and blood and bone 
In Eden were and Egypt known; 
And BUTLER grew in high esteem, 
When, Pharaoh-like, he learn’d to dream. 
Mark here, ye long-roll ’d lords and ladies, 
A pedigree has quickly made ’tis. 
Now, since it proves so very antique, 
We must be more than dull or frantic, 
Could we from ’Phrania take one shilling aa 
Less than two hundred,—if she’s wns . 200 0 0 


Item, for every hope and fear 

That hitherto hath chequer’d care, 

Since first our fairest, last delight, 

Like a gay vision, blest our sight— 

For loss of dear variety, 

Deprived of her society— — 

For silence through the livelong days, 

Where cease her tuneful roundelays, 

Carols of joy, and strains of mirth, 

Which take from innocency birth— 

With all the nameless comforts join’d, 

Which we beside her cradle find :— . 

‘Threescore seven pounds and shillings ten... 67 10 0 
__ We charge. The total sumisthen  §£.500 0 0 


For such a sale, to us are due 
A Bond, and final Judgment too; 
From you the former many be given, 
The latter must be left to... Heaven! - 


March 3; 1780. 7 
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Advised, pressed, solicited, nay, perhaps, commanded 
by an anxious father, in an unfortunate hour this lady 
became unstable of purpose, and. she. married. ..Soon 
afterwards, she grew melancholy and desponding, and 
mortem sibi conscivit! She married Captain Fortescue, 
and fell by. her own hand, at her. residence a at Richniond, 
in the year 1785. . ! | rods 


Dr. Dominicert’s Barus. auth dwelling Pe lle now 
in the tenure of the Rev. Weeden Butler, was once 
inhabited by one Dominiceti, an Italian. physician, or 
rather charlatan, of very considerable notoriety, and 
talents. At this house he established: medicinal baths-for 
the cure of all diseases ; and it was fitted up with pipes, 
&c. for the accommodation. of numerous patients, who 
might choose to reside with him. while. they. were. under 
his care. In the year 1765, it is described. as a large; 
pleasant, and convenient house in Cheyne Walk, which 
contains four spacious and lofty parlours, two.. dining 
rooms, and thirteen bed chambers, to accommodate 
infirm ladies and gentlemen of rank. 

On the east side of the garden, and directly, commu; 
nicating with the house, was erected jan elegant. brick 
and wooden building, one hundred feet long, and sixteen 
feet wide, in which were the baths and fumigatory stoves, 
adjoining to which. were four sweating bed- chambers, to. 
be directed to any degree of heat, and the, water. of the 
bath and the vaporous ; effluvia of the stove, impregnated 
with the properties of such herbs and plants as ight be 
supposed most efficacious to, the case. 

In March 1755, Dr. Dominiceti opened hig: Baths at 
Bristol, being then the first of the kind. in- Europe ; and. 
in May 1764, he. took a house at Millbank ;. and from 
that time, till the. year 1780, had upwards, of sixteen. 
thousand persons under his care. His baths were very- 
costly, well made, and convenient; and from his own 
eit: it appears that he expended upwards of 
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37,0001. in erecting, contriving, and completing his 
house and baths in Cheyne Walk.' : 

Among his visitors and patients at Chelsea, was his 
late Royal Highness, Edward, Duke of York, who 
entrusted the preservation of his life and the recovery of 
his health (says the Doctor) to his sole direction for 
above a month; and that in direct opposition to the 
advice of the Physicians and Surgeons of the Royal 
Household. ) 

The late Sir John Fielding was intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Dominiceti; and, having experienced the 
good effects of his Chelsea Baths, wrote “a Vindication 
of «Dr. Dominiceti’s Practice of removing various 
afflicting diseases by medicated baths, stoves, fumigations, 
and frictions, founded on facts.” 7 

Sir John says, “ Dr. Dominiceti has most happily 
situated himself at Chelsea, as the Thames and the 
gardener’s grounds are his great Apothecary’s shop, the 
one furnishing him with water, the other with herbs ; but, 
what is superior to all reasoning, experience has found, 
beyond a doubt, that no scorbutic habit, chronic disease, 
or other distemper arising from obstructed perspiration, 
can long stand against the Doctor’s operations, mild, 
‘safe, and agreeable as they are. But whosoever would 
wish to be thoroughly satisfied what kind of diseases 
have yielded to this process, I shall refer them to the 
Doetor’s books, where they will find the names of many 
respectable persons, who, from principles of gratitude, 
would wish to communicate this remedy to others. The 
Doctor ‘has not received a guinea from the public which 
he has not laid out, with another of his own, to improve 
his plan for the benefit of the community. Every man 
is at liberty to contradict these facts, if he can; if not, 
let him’ follow the advice of Horace: “ Si quid novisti 
rectius istis, candidus imperti, si non, his utere mecum.” 
This famous quack resided for several years in Chel- 
sea;'and frequent puff ‘advertisements appeared in the 
newspapers relative to these surprising baths; but it 


eee 


‘1 Medical Anecdotes of the last Thirty Years, by B. Domini~ 


ceti, London, 1781. p. 13. 
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does not appear that any considerable cures were ‘ever 
effected by his almost. magical delusions. The Doctor 
used to boast that no dead man, woman, or child, was 
ever sent out of ‘his doors ; the fact was, that those :pa- 
tients who died under his care were sent out of his gar- 
den-gate, at the back of his house. He became bankrupt 
in Chelsea in 1782, and at length disappeared, over 
whelmed with debt.’ 

Of his advertisements, published during his okidohth 
in Chelsea, which display curious specimens of his false 
modesty and real assurance, some specimens are here 
selected ; sometimes they gave an account of a concert 
given here ;? sometimes a letter from the Doctor himself, 
and sometimes from an: anonymous correspondent totally 
unacquainted with him.* . One of the latter description 
laments, that the late Duke of. York was'notcin: Eng- 
land when he was taken ill, being convinced, that had he 
been in the most distant. part of the kingdom, he would 
have ordered himself to be carried to the medicinal baths, 
by which means, in all probability, his invaluable life 
. would have been preserved.’ 

Of ‘Dominiceti, it appears that Dr. Johnson had 
formed an opinion not very favourable, but which 
experience has amply confirmed. He would not.allow 
to him any merit.: “There is nothing in all his boasted 
system.. No, Sir, medicated baths can be no: better 
than warm water, their ‘only effect can be that of tepid 
moisture.” _ One of the company took the other side, 


. 1In the fifth volume of the Newgate Calendar is an. account 
of the trial of Dr. B. Dominiceti, who was indicted for a pre- 
tended forgery, in altering the principal sum ofa promissory note, — 
payable to Michael Parrys, from 161. to 20/., with intention to 
defraud Antonio Ramponi. 
_ The court and the j jury, clearly perceiving with how iniquitous 
a view the prosecution was instituted, refused to hear further 
evidence, and honourably acquitted the Doctor ; advising him to 
prosecute the delinquents, under a bill of indictment, which had 
been already found by the Grand Jury, against serge and 
Dodsworth, for a conspiracy.. Anno 1777, 
2 London Chron. Oct. 29, 1768, 
8 London Chron. Sept. 18, 1766. 
4 ‘St. James’s Chron. May 18, 1769. 
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maintaining ‘that medicine of various sorts, and some 
too of most powerful effect, are introduced into the 
human frame by the medium of the pores; and, there- 
fore, when water is impregnated with salutiferous sub- 
stances, it may produce great effects as a bath. This 
appears to me very satisfactory. Johnson did not 
answer it; but talking for victory, and determined to be 
master of the field, he had recourse to the device which 
Goldsmith imputed to him in the witty words of one of 
Cibber’s comedies ; ‘there is noarguing with Johnson; 
for when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with 
the butt end of it.’. He turned to the gentleman, “ Well, 
Sir, go to Dominiceti, and get thyself fumigated ; but 
be sure that the steam be directed to the head, for that is 
the peccant part.”” This produced a triumphant roar of 


laughter from that motley assembly of philosophers, 


BHocrok DOMINICETI, 
~~ Of Chelsea, by the Advice of his 
Friends, and in Compliance with the 
Request of several benevolent Per- 
sons whom he has relieved, informs 


those who are afflicted with sTUBBORN | 


Ogstructions, Head-achs, Nervous 
Disorders, Dropsies, Consumptions, 
Fevers, Rheumatisms, Palsy, Scur- 
vies, Schirrous Tumours, Ulcers, and 
Cancers both internal and external, 
that by applying to him, they may be 
referred to many respectable Persons, 
some of them of Rank and Quality, 
who have been cured of these Dis- 
orders, the Doctor being authorised 
by them to make such Reference, as 
also to the Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Apothecaries, who attended them. . 
- It has always been the Doctor’s 
most ardent desire to give the utmost 
Satisfaction to the Afflicted, either 
personally or in Writing, and he flat- 
ters himself, that the Candour and 


Judgment with which he has always | 


done this, is now sufficiently known 
by his 25 Years Practice in this, King- 
dom; in the Course of which Time 


above 15,000 sick and infirm Persons || 


have been in his House, or under his 
care. 


printers, and dependants, male and female.’ 


Dr. DOMINICETY’s Vindication. 
MpuE uncandid behaviour of 


many Gentlemen of the Faculty 
to Dr. Dominicert, calculated to de- 


-preciate his fame and abilities, and to 


promote their selfish and mercenary 
views, at the risk of the health and 
lives of their patients, and the asper- 


sions they propagate to discredit the 


utility and importance of the Doctor’s 
new-invented means and methods, to 
prepare and apply medicinal water, 
vapour, and dry baths, moist and dry 
internal and external fumigations, by 
insinuating that they relax the fibres, 
and weaken the whole nervous sys- 
tem; and that those of tender and 
delicate constitutions are injured by 
making use of the Doctor’s inventions 
twice a-day ; and that the Cases pub- 
lished and authenticated by Sir John 
Fielding, were performed only on 
persons of strong nerves and robust 
habits of body, oblige the Doctor, in 
his own defence, to lay himself before 
a generous Public, who have always 
done justice to his merit,.and muni- 
ficently rewarded his labours. 
Therefore to rescue his character 
from the illiberal treatment it has re- 
ceived, and to réfute the insinuations. 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. 2. p. 72. 
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spread against him by the malevolent 
and interested, in envy to his great 
success, the Doctor proposes, through 
the vehicle of this Paper, to submit 
to the public opinion daily a series of 
extraordinary cases never yet made 
known to the Public in any shape, 
containing Cures, amounting to two 
hundred and more, which have been 
performed on individuals, who went 
twice a day through the above opera- 
tions while they were totally relaxed 
and weakened, and almost reduced to 
the last stage of their existence, by 
taking different sorts of sudorific, 
mercurial, antimonial, and other poi- 
sonous medicines, more than by their 
disorders, and who, after they were 
given over by the Faculty, were re- 
commended or brought to the Doctor 
as incurable. 

By this reference the Doctor pre- 
sumes he shall establish his perform- 
ances on Facts, that no arguments 
can traduce or diminish; no sophistry 
can blacken or misrepresent; and no 
professional odinm or chicanery can 
attack or subvert. rave eel 

At the same time the Doctor grate- 
fully acknowledges the favours con- 
ferred upon him by the truly learned 
and impartial of the profession, who 
have always rendered due honour to 
his talents, and flatters himself, they 
will not consider themselves as com- 
prehended in this Vindication, as it 
shall ever be his ambition to cultivate 


their encouragement and esteem. 


N.B. The Cases authenticated by 


Sir John Fielding, may be seen ina} 


Pamphlet, which may be had at the 
Doctor’s house, gratis, whereby it will 
appear, that the insinuation that those 


Cases were only performed on persons | © 


of strong nerves and robust habits of 
body, isa wicked and atrocious false- 
hood; and at the Doctor’s house may 
likewise be had the Rules and Terms 
of Admission, greatly reduced.) 


CA S E Ix. 
Wyss A—— S——, Sister 


of Lady W—— W-——--, | 


aged fifty, thro’ a cold, was’ seized 
with a fever and inward pains, and a 
general debility all over her, The 


best advice was taken for six months, 


but in vain. Both her knees swelled, 
and became very much inflamed ; the 
most powerful remedies were used, 
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without affording her any relief; on 
the contrary, both her knees contract- 
ed in such a manner that she could 
not sit down, or put her feet to the 
ground. The most eminent Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in London and the 
Country were. constantly employed 
for near five years, to no purpose. _ 
Lady W — W-— came to my 
house, in company with Mr..S —, a- 
Surgeon, and informed me as above, 
and desired to know if my inventions 
would be of any service to her Sister, 
who was solicitous to make a trial of 
them. I gave her Ladyship and the © 
Surgeon not only an account of the 
simplicity, safety, and efficacy of the 
process Miss S ——- was to go through, 
but also the names and places of resi- 
dence of several Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and children, who had been effectually | 
cured of similar complaints, after they ~ 
had been given over as incurable, 
Three days after, the Surgeon brought 
the Lady under my care, and by her. 
going twice a day into properly- 
heated and medicated water and va- 


owe; 


pour baths, and through the moistand 
dry partial fumigations, and sapona- 


ceous frictions in bed, in four days her: | 
fever and pains abated, and by de- . 
grees she gained spirits, appetite, and | 
flesh, and her circulation and secre-' 
tions increased, and thereby motion 
began to display itself in her knees. 
In three months she was able to walk 
down stairs, through the hall, into the 
street, and to her coach, without any 
other help whatever than a- thin 
Lady’s cane in her hand, and she often 
walked a mile, and soon after, her 
health was perfectly restored. =.» 
- —. .. B. DOMINICETI, 
N.B. The reasons which oblige me — 
to publish extraordinary Cases Lcure, 
are to be seen in this Paper of the — 


29th Day of Oct. 1777, which are — 


worthy of public reflection, as they . 
have been sufficient to obtain permis- — 


sion to give ap, not only the names of _ 


the persons concerned in the Cases 


now publishing, to, the Physicians, 


Surgeons, or afflicted, who may apply, 
but also the names. of perso OF 
whom cures have been performed, 
authenticated by Sir John Fielding. 
At the Dector’s house may be had, 
gratis, a Pamphlet, containing the 
Cases anthenticated by Sir John 
Fielding, and the Rules and Terms of 
Admission, ... ; 
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Rev. Weeden Butler.—This gentleman was born in 
High Street, Margate, in 1742. When only aged four- 
teen, he lost. both his parents; and with his own free 


- will was articled as clerk to Mr. Rosewell, a respectable 


solicitor, in, Angel. Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 
At the expiration of his term, he was offered by his 
considerate late, master and constant friend till death, 
a share in the business; but he had determined to re- 
nounce for.ever the profession of the law, and resolved, » 
by intense study and application, to improve his superior 
intellectual powers, sand ardently to prepare himself for 
holy orders. About. this time, he frequented all the 
churches and chapels within and around the vast metro- 
polis, as an enquirer after truth.’ The result of. his. 
search fixed his choice, and he devoted his time thence- 
forth, as a firm member of the Establishment, upon the 
fullest conviction of its excellence. The course of his 
classical and theological reading was directed by that 
splendidly and variously gifted, but most unhappy cha- 
racter, Dr. William Dodd, to whom, for a salary of 
small extent, he acted as an Restdindus amanuensis, till 
his patron’s ignominious death, in 1777. 

Dr. Dodd’s . “ Commentary on the. Holy Bible” 
was: partly compiled, and wholly written out for the 
press, by the then unknown Rev. Weeden Butler, who 
also greatly assisted in editing: the four last volumes of 
The Christian’s Magazine, © and corrected the proof 
sheets of the poem, in blank verse, “ Thoughts i in Pri-. 
son,”. of which Dr. Dodd’s own M.S. still exists in the 
possession of Mr. Butler’s eldest son. In this last sin- 
cularly affecting composition, occur lines»so indicative 
of the worth of the person eulogized, and of the author’s 
apy that I subjoin them with honest pleasure :—. 


© But I am lost! a criminal adjudg’d! 

A guilty miscreant! can’st thou think, my friend! 
“Oh! Butler, ’midst a million faithful Calas . 
Oh! can’st thou think, who know’st, who long hast known, 
» My inmost soul; oh! can’st thou think, that life,” &c. — 


‘Dr. Dodd resigned his office of Morning Preacher, in 
: pot xviii, 38, 1 Thess. v. 21. 
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Charlotte Street Chapel, Pimlico, in February, 1776, and 


at his strong recommendation, Dr. Courtney nominated 
the deserving Reader, Mr. Butler, who was licensed 
Morning Preacher accordingly ; and afterwards, by pur- 
chase, he becamé a proprietor of the concern, officiating 
therein up to the year 1814, when .the subject of the 
present article retired from Chelsea, to Gayton; where, 
remotis arbitris, he piously discharged the duties of 
curate to his second son, till his increasing infirmities 
compelled him to resign this his last charge; and he 
finally withdrew to Greenhill, inthe neighbourhood of 
Hartow, where he died. 

-He was master of the school in’Cheyne Walk for 
fosity years; where many persons of considerable ‘rank 
had been so thoroughly grounded: in morality and gene- 
ral learning as to become bright’ ornaments to their 
country. Amongst other scholars, this truly good man 
had the gratification of seeing his two’ sons treading 
assiduously in his own paths. The Rev. George 
Butler, D.D. born in 1774, was educated’ under his 
father’s care, till 1790, when he was admitted a Scholar 
_ onthe Foundation of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; 

and in that capacity obtained, repeatedly, exhibitions and 
. prizes, classical and rinathembatical. In 1794, he took 
the ‘degree of B-A.; when, ‘after a public examination, 
he was named the Senior ‘Wrangler and Senior Prize- 
man of his year; and being thereupon’ Mathematical 
Lecturer of his-own: College, became, soon afterwards, 
a’ Fellow of that Society. In 1797; he took the degree 
of M.A., and was soon’ appointed Classical’ ‘Tutor. 
In 1804, "he took the degree of B.D., and was elected 
a Public Examiner in the University. In 1805, he was 
nominated one of thé eight’ Honorary Wniversity 
Preachers ; and in April of the same year, chosen Head 
Master of Harrow ; after exhibiting to’ the’ Governors 
of the School, aindto ‘his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, such honourable testimonials: of character 
from all the chief dignitaries and schoolmen of Cam- 
bridge, as, perhaps, were never before so unanimously 
and liberally. bestowed oh any member ‘of that» learned 


os 
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body. He:received the degree of D.D. by royal:man» 
date, bearing date; April:25, 1805, and still presides: 
over theschool at Harrow, with high reputation. From 
his College he received the Rectory of Gayton, in 
Northamptonshire. 

- ‘The: elder Mr. Butler was one of the earliest: insti- 
tutors of the excellent: ‘* Society for the Discharge: and 
Relief: of Persons imprisoned: for small Debts ;” and 
most: materially assisted his friend-and coadjutor, the 
late James Neild, Esq., in preparing for the press a 
third: edition of thesAccount of that Society, published 
in 1808; and still more so in the enlarged edition 
of 1810, every line of which he twice transcribed ; and 
~ also took upon himself the labour of correcting the proof 
sheets: all this he did gratuitously. .The friendship, 
indeed, which existed between these two benevolent 
characters; cannot be better exemplified and. attested 
than by the following letter, published by Mr: Neild, in 
the third edition of his work :— 


‘“ Rev. Sir, | Chelsea, Jan. 1, 1808: 

‘‘ Tam’ unwilling’ to’ close these: pages without em- 
bracing the opportunity they afford: me of thus publicly 
expressing the ardent gratification I feel, in common 
with you, at the success and stability of this benevolent 
Society ; and of uniting my congratulations with yours 
onthe incalculable benefits which the public’ have long 
derived, and, under Divine Providence, through: the 
-most remote periods of time, will, I‘trust, continue to 
receive, from its establishment, and the extension of its 
objects; aided by the bounty of the christian, the phi- 
-lanthropist, andthe man.of the world, to:all of whom 
the great end of relieving human’ misery, (the peculiar 
object’ of the Institution,)' is of equal consideration. 
--When'I look back to the distant period of our lives, 
--and observe, that, of the first Committee of the Society, 
you, Reverend Sir, and myself, .remain the only survi- 
vors, Iecannot but feel the most powerful, and, at the 
same time, the most’ humble gratitude to the Great 
 Disposer’of all human events, for having suffered me 
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to live and witness the happy result of our early and well 
meant endeavours. . And when I pursue the course of 
reflection, and find that, in addition to the consequences 
naturally attendant upon an advance in years, I labour 
under painful infirmities, that hasten to plunge me into 
that awful, yet hopeful gulph of death, which has already 
absorbed our fellow-labourers in the vineyard, I confess 
I feel an irresistible impulse to embrace this, perhaps, the ~ 
last and only opportunity I shall ever have, of publicly 
commemorating, as far as the feeble efforts of an hum- 
ble individual will be allowed to extend, our joint exer- 
tions in the same great cause; and of testifying the — 
sincere pleasure which | at all times recur to the early 
intimacy and long-continued friendship, which has 
formed one of the unfeigned sources of the comfort and 
happiness of my life. With growing and well merited 
esteem, Sir, I witnessed your successful exertions in 
behalf of the Society, at its earliest institution: Often 
have I felt the influence acknowledged by all who have 
heard the eloquent and impressive discourses which you’ 
have delivered from the pulpit, in recommendation of 
the objects embraced:by this Charity ; and never, whilst 

I am permitted to retain the power of memory, can the 
gratifying recollection be effaced, of the glow of surprise 

and pleasure which beamed from. every countenance 

around you, upon the receipt of 100/. sent by a then 
unknown, though eminent advocate for ‘suffering huma- 

nity: no more than can the impression of that active 

zeal with which you personally assisted to search out the 

objects of misery, who were: relieved from the deepest 
affliction by its timely application. The leading share — 
you took in forming the plan, which has-afforded such 
permanent benefit to this enlarged and improving 
establishment, bespeaks the soundness of your judg- 
ment, while it pourtrays the natural, goodness of your 
heart. It has left those impressions of gratitude and 
respect on the Society, and upon the mind. of your 
humble and faithful friend, which cannot be described ; 
and can only be. felt by a due appreciation of the mani- 
fold benefits which the public derive from the establish- 
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ment of the Institution itself. The happy effects pro- 
duced on society by the exemplary conduct of a good 
and virtuous man, has been often the subject matter of 
your pathetic and convincing discourses. But, in no 
instance, Reverend Sir, under the grace of God, does the 
doctrine appear more manifestly established, than in the 
general character of the offspring with which you are 
blessed; and whose superior excellence, at the same 
time that it reflects splendour on themselves, distinctly 
emanates from the virtuous example of the parent. 
And here, suffer me, Sir, without disparagement to the 
rest of your family, who have equal claims to your com- 
mendation, most sincerely to congratulate you on the 
promotion. of your son, Dr. Butler, to the eminent 
situation he fills—the reward of his virtues; of those 
early advances which your tuition enabled him to make 
x in literature; and which can only be surpassed by the 
modesty of his deportment, the liberality of his senti- 
ments, and the purity of his christian principles. That 
you may both, with the rest of your children, long con- 
tinue reciprocally to reflect honour on each other, on 
your households, and our common nature, is the sincere 
and earnest wish of, , | 
« Reverend Sir, your faithful Friend, 


JAMES NEILD.” — 


Honoured in his congregation, when alive, by num- 
bers whom he esteemed and loved, he died in a good 
old age, without harbouring one thought of unkindness, 
and without leaving, to his knowledge, an enemy. 

A revered parent’s remains were placed in the family 
vault, at Chelsea, by the executors, his two surviving 
sons. © | 

In 1786, he planned, and in 1787, with the sanction 
of the Rev. W. B. Cadogan, he instituted the Chelsea 
Sunday Schools. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent had a great regard for Mr. Butler; and, in the 
year 1799, appointed him one of his Domestic Chap- 
lains. | 

Mr. Butler’s writings were numerous ; but his known 
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publications are few, and mostly reprints of other 
writers. “Among these, the following are now ascer- 
tained :— | 

1. Cheltenham Guide, 8vo. original. 2. Single Ser- 
mons, 4to. and 8vo., original. 3. Jortin’s Tracts, 2 vols. 
~ 8vo., 1797, much enlarged... 4. Wilcock’s Roman Con- 
versations, 2 vols. 8vo., 1797.. 5. Memoirs of Mark 
Hildesley, Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 8vo., 1799, 
original. 6. An’ Account of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. George Stanhope, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
8vo. original. He printed and published a. Sermon, 
addressed to the Chelsea Armed Association, 1798, 8vo. 

Hardly one charitable Institution exists in London, 
to which Mr. Butler’s popular oratory did) not: essen- 
tially contribute credit and profit; here his professional 
efforts were incessant. A very fine portrait of Dr. Dodd, 
painted by Gainsborough, and a large quarto volume of. . 
the Doctor’s unedited. poems, in MS., bound, including 
a Tragedy, called ‘“ The Syracusans,” and a Comedy, 
called “ Sir Roger de Coverly,” are left by Mr, Butler 
to his legatees. The portrait is the only likeness extant. 
_ The poems are pleasingly composed. The Rev. Philip’ 
_. Dodd, and the Rev. Weeden Butler, (the eldest son of 
_ Mr. Butler,). possess all, the. Doctor’s unprinted Ser- 

mons. ! 

These were the principal literary works of the un- 
assuming Gospel Minister, under our consideration ; 
and, although no action can be mentioned calculated to: 
surprise, yet many were the charitable deeds which his 
right hand wrought, and his left hand. knew not. Viewed 
as a consistent Clergyman of the Established Church, 
lie exhibited sterling. qualifications, and even great 
endowments ; called to the ministry by no worldly con- 
siderations, he acted: from principle, not from the hope 
of the lucre of gain. - From. the pulpit, he enforced’ the 
sound and salutary doctrine of faith with good works. 
Of his purse often bounteous, and always liberal, in due 
proportion to his means; of his advice and recommen- 
dation and labours of love, never sparing or dilatory in 
. the hour of trial.and distress ; to the close of his active 
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and useful pilgrimage, he possessed, and he uniformly 
displayed, a tender and generous heart, and a well stored 
sagacious head. | 

The present writer enjoyed the pleasure of the ‘ac- 
quaintance of this venerable Pastor, for many years ; 
and still remembers, with vivid freshness, his truly apos- 
tolic’ appearance, his lively gait, and his cheerful and 
instructive conversation. | 

In the capital mansion, No. 4, Cheyne Walk, resided | 
James Neild, Esq., who was born May 24, 1744, 
at Knutsford in Cheshire; in the neighbourhood of 
which his family possessed some good estates. His 
father dying while he was young, Mr. Neild, after quit- 
ting school, went to live with an uncle, where he continued 
about two years; but not liking the farming business, 
he solicited his mother to put him apprentice to some 
trade, or profession; and that of a jeweller being fixed 
upon, Mr. Neild came to London, and was, at first, 
placed with Mr. Hemming, the King’s Goldsmith; but 
after a short trial, disliking that business, he soon re- 
moved to a jeweller’s. Having a mechanical turn, he ~ 
had here ample scope to indulge it; and “ here’ (he 
says, in his own memoirs,) “ I had frequent opportu- 
nities of meeting men of genius and learning, and of 
cultivating acquaintance which was of the greatest. ser- 
vice to me afterwards. To the stated hours of work, I 
generally added one or two daily ; sometimes learning 
_to engrave, sometimes to model, and sometimes to draw. 
I was extremely assiduous in whatever I began, but 
wanted patience to make myself perfect before a fresh 
pursuit engaged my attention.” ; 

In 1770, he settled in St. James’s Street; and as 
«French fashions were at this time prevalent, he made 
a trip to Paris, from whence he imported many curious 
and valuable articles, which attracted the attention of 
the nobility and gentry, and he soon found his business 
increase rapidly. Here he continued successfully till 
the year 1792; when, finding his health declining, and 
having recently lost his wife, he retired from business, 
to Chelsea, with an ample fortune. 
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The attention. of Mr: Neild, very early in life, was 
drawn to the distressed state of persons imprisoned for 
debt; the endeavour to alleviate which, soon became 
his favorite pursuit, and one which he followed with 
intense application. 

In 1773, having previously visited most of the. arising 
in England, and many on the Continent, he was, toge- 
ther with his intimate and benevolent friend, Dr: John 
Coakley Lettsom,’ chiefly instrumental in instituting the 


+ Society for the Relief and Discharge of Persons: im- 


prisoned for small Debts; and, in the following year, 
was unanimously elected their Treasurer. His «bene- 
_volent labours terminated only with his death. He’ con- 
tinued to inspect the various prisons of England, ‘Scot- 
land, and Wales, and to suggest numerous improvements, 
batt in regard to the construction of the wards, andthe 
internal management of these establishments. In 1812, , 
he published ‘“‘ The State. of the Prisons,” inva quarto — 
volume, a work teeming with valuable information, 8 
_ Mr. Neild married, in 1778, the eldest daughter of 
_John Camden, Esq., of Battersea, by whom he had two 
-sons and a daughter. He died, February 16, 1814, and 
_was buried in Battersea Church ; on the south wall of 
the south gallery of. which, in " Coade’s manufacture, 
is a female figure, leaning on an urn, which stands ona 
tablet, with the following inscription :—~ : 


-'To the Memory of John Camden, Esq., who died 17th diccit, 
1780, aged 57; and _ his. daughter. Elizabeth, wife of James 
Neild, Esq., of St. James’s Street, London;- who, imitating her 
father’s virtues, and amiable in her. own innocence and heanty, 
died pou June, 1791, in her 31st year. j 


Here, low in earth, her heauteous frame decay’d, 
My faithful wife, my lov’d Eliza’s laid! 

Graceful with ease, of sentiment refin’d, 
Her pleasing form enclos’d the purest shia | 
Round her blest peace, thy constant vigils cea ick 
And guard, fair innocence, her sacred. sleep; —.. 
*Till the last trump shall make th’ oxulaae Bett 
To seclice | and triumph in eternal day! 
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Bowack, writing his account of Chelsea in 1705, thus 
speaks of it: : | 
“The situation of it upon the Thames is very pleasant, 
and standing in a small bay or angle, made by the meet- 
ing of Chelsea and Battersea Reaches, it has a most 
delightful prospect on that river for near four miles, as 
far as Vauxhall eastward, and Wandsworth towards the 
» West. ei | 
‘The greatest part of the buildings lie stretched along 
the Thames side, and with the Royal Hospital, at some 
distance, make a pleasant prospect. The body of the 
town is near the Church, from whence come two rows 
--of buildings a considerable way towards the North, called 
‘Church Lane ; towards the West, are buildings on both 
sides of the way to the Duke of Beaufort’s; and beyond 
are many scattered houses and good seats. 
,» ...* At the east end of the town runs a street up from 
# she Phames:as far'as the Royal Hospital, and beyond it 
a row of houses a considerable way towards London. 
_*-This town was very much resorted to by persons of 
great fashion, and Camden says, was beautified with 
several stately piles by Henry VIII. and William Pau- 
let, Marquis of Winchester; Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor of England, had likewise a seat here, where 
he was often honoured with the visits of his royal master; 
-but the remains of those buildings are scarcely to be seen ; 
but that which will for ever render this place famous, 
_and make its name outlast time, is, that it was here the 
: renowned. Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, was 
nursed, part of the nursery yet remaining, which, with 
several new additional buildings, is the mansion house 
of the Lord Cheyne, lord of this manor. 
_ “The sweetness of its air, and pleasant situation, have 
of late years drawn several eminent persons to reside 
and build here, and filled it with many worthy families 
of gentry, citizens, and others ; also the schools, with a 
great number of boarders, especially young ladies; and 
it has flourished so extremely for twenty or thirty years 
last past, that, from a small straggling village, it is now 
become a ‘large, beautiful, and populous town, having 
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about three hundred houses, and above ‘that number of 
families, which is near nine times its number in the year 
1664, Its vicinity to London, no doubt, has been’no 
small cause of its late prodigious growth ; pe indeed it 
is not much to be wondered, why a place should so 
flourish, where a man may perfectly enjoy the pleasures 
of country and city together; and when he pleases, in less 
than an hour’s time, either by water, coach, or otherwise, 
be at the Court, Exchange, or in the midst of his 
business. ‘The wall to town is wary even, and Very 
pleasant. 

“ What we mean by the siledauers af the. city here; 
is the good conversation for which this piace is at present 
noted; the many honourable worthy inhabitants, being 

- not more remarkable for their titles, estates, employments, 
civility, and condescension, and ‘their kind and facetious 
tempers, living in a perfect amity among: themselves, and 
have a general meeting every day ata ‘coffee- house near 


the church, well known for the pretty collection of rari- 


994 % 


ties in nature and art, some of which aré very curious, 


ee ; tr Powell, a gentleman of the medical profession, 
resident at No. 1 , Cheyne Walk, whose father was the 


os his, medical baths, retains still in his own. possession 
all the principal compositions, the MSS., the receipts 
° and prescriptions belonging to that eccentric and no- 
_ torious quack ; and, in his “‘ Painted Chamber,” ~~a small 
back room so called, ——Mr. Powell has a fine portrait in 


oil of the Doctor, three quarters length; which deline-— 
ation is esteemed an admirable likeness, There is also | 


another large painting, containing. figures of nearly the 
size of life; this spirited picture represents a human 
subject, extended on a table in a lecture-room, at full 
length : the Doctor looks on with a scalpel, or dissect- 


ing knife in his hand; around him stand the allegorical — 


_ forms of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, with 
: Antiavitien of Middlesex, p. 13, 


es 


vi al 
bakit 
“e 


| principal assistant. of Dr. Dominiceti in the use of 


a 


on the Glebe, and also the Nursery Grounds of Mr. — 
John Rolls; on the north-west corner of which formerly ea 
stood an ancient conduit ‘for the supply of water to — 
Winchester Palace and Beaufort House. Plans have _ 
been made for a new street and square through the Nur-  ~ 
sery Grounds, and the Winchester Palace premises, to 
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emblematical devices and symbols, in postures of vene- 
ration and homage, whilst the Doctor, the chief personage 


in the awful scene, tramples upon the utensils and nos- 


trums of the galenical art. ‘These vain gratifications of 
excessive and puerile conceit were formerly exhibited in 


the Doctor’s study at No. 6, Cheyne Walk, and 


** Made the learned smile, th’ unlearned stare ;” 


they became the property of the present possessor by pur- 
chase at a general public sale of the Doctor’s effects, for 
the relief of his numerous and most clamorous creditors. — 
Mr. Powell likewise possesses a capital portrait on 
pannel, by Holbein, of King Henry VIII. This painting — 
was originally in the great house or Mansion called 
‘“ More’s House,” situated in Cheyne Walk; and being 
thence removed soon after the catastrophe of that great 
man’s death, since became the property of the elder Mr. __ 
Powell, who bequeathed it to his fainily. -It has never 
been engraved. af 


In the year 1824, a new road was opened, connect- — : 


ing Old and New Manor Street, and forming an imme-_ 


diate communication from Cheyne Walk to the King’ S530 
Road and the New Church. Se 
On the south side of the King’s Road are several 
respectable detached houses, buiit by the late ‘Thomas 
Smith, Esq. called Manor Terrace, adjoining westward. 


facilitate which the Rector of Chelsea lately obtained an 


Act of Parliament to enable him to join with.the present 


lessees of the glebe to grant. Building Leases. which would > 
be very beneficial to both parties, as well as a great _ 
improvement to this IBRERTINE Batt of the parish, oe 
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